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PART I. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF MATHEMATICS, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, CHRONO- 
LOGY, GEOGRAPHY, FINE ARTS, PUBLIC ECONOMY, &c. 


I—LONDON IN 1862. 


Ir was a remarkable year in which Queen Victoria completed a 
quarter of a century of her reign; a year of mourning and a year of 
banquets ; a year in which Europe was at peace, whilst America was 
drunk with the excitement of civil war; a year in which the resources 
of Science and Art were displayed in a wondrous Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations, whilst the machines of the greatest industrial 
district of the world were lying idle, and the thousands for whom 
work had been never wanting in the now silent factories were 
starving for lack of the material upon which to work; a year in 
which the results of sound legislation, of diffused knowledge, and of 
practical religion, were manifested in the patient and courageous 
bearing of unavoidable calamity by those “i suffered, and in the 
zealous endeavours to mitigate the suffering by those whose prosperity 
was untouched by the madness of another hemisphere ; a year in 
which our countrymen, rich and poor, great and lowly, had at 
fesigt listened to the exhortation of the first Pitt, ‘* Be one 
eople.” 
_ Twenty years ago the poet whose name will be inseparably asso- 
ciated with our era thus apostrophized his countrymen :— 
“ Meh, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something new, 
That which they have done but earnest of the things that they shall do.” 


On the Ist of May, 1862, the same poet, now wearing the Laurel, 
in words accompanied by solemn and inspiriting music sang the 
triumphs of ‘‘ men the workers” :—- 


“Uplift a thousand voices full and sweet, 
In this wide hall with earth’s invention stored, 
And praise th’ invisible universal Lord, 

Who lets once more iu peace the nations meet, 
Where Science, Art, and Labour have outpour’d 

Their myriad horns of plenty at our feet.” 
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6 London in 1862. 


The three lines which followed carried the audience far away from 
the dreary procession of court-suits which covered many men of 
mark, and more of the unknown to fame who strutted in this their 
little hour of pride—from Superintendents and Commissioners ; from 
Councils of two odeaparetively unimportant Societies, whilst the re- 


presentatives of the great scientific societies that were known through 
the world had no place ; from Guarantors who smiled in the com- 
fortable assurance that they would have nothing to pay, so thoroughly 
— promised to be the management; from Chairmen of 

uries; even from her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition 
—from these unpicturesque accessories to “shapes and hues of 
art divine,” into a higher region of thought :— 


“QO, silent father of our Kings to be, 
Mourn’d in this golden hour of jubilee, 
For this, for all, we weep our thanks to thee.” 


The pageant is over. There will be six months for a leisurely 
examination of the wonders ‘‘ that one fair planet can produce,” now 
housed in a singular fabric, constructed, it might seem, upon the 
principle by which Portia tested her lovers, that the ugliest casket 
should contain the richest treasure. The silver palace of 1851 was 
comparatively poor in its furnishings ; the leaden palace of 1862 was 
wealthy example in the manifestations of a wondrous’ progress 
of Science never sleeping, of Art never satisfied, of Labour never 
tired, 

In the year of the great International Exhibition there were many 
circumstances in the Social Condition of England which stood out in 
bold relief in the characteristics of that time in London. Amply 
have they been described in the marvellous journalism of our age. 
Perhaps the most remarkable circumstance was the enormous infiux 
of foreigners of ail nations. This was a result to be expected. But 
never in the course of her history had England seen such crowds who 
had come to look upon her wealth and her industry, upon material 
things which they might readily understand, and upon moral aspects 
whose real significance would in many cases lie hidden, As the 
life of a people prevents itself under very different aspects to the 
journalist and to the historian, so is it presented with something like 
the same differences to the native and to the foreigner. As the 
lights and shadows of passing events and transient manners only 
become harmonious when regarded from an interval between the 
Present and the Past, so, to a certain extent, the views of a foreigner 
have something of generalization which almost assumes the historical 
aspect. They may be altogether erroneous, as much we fear of 
History is, when it attempts to be what men have chosen to call 
philosophical. ‘The generalizing foreigner falls into many mistakes, 
and so does the generalizing historian. But the foreigner sees some 
circumstances broadly ; and his captious and often ignorant criticism 
have some lessons for us which we cannot learn from our own self- 
love. For this reason the opinions of foreigners upon the ‘‘ London 
of 1862” will have some prominence in the desultory paper in 
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which we now attempt to sketch many things, very diverse, but yet 
having a certain connexion, as everything in the physical and in the 
moral world must have. 

At the opening of the International Exhibition, the Foreign Nations, 
whose contributions were displayed in generous rivalry in this vast 
area, were represented by thirty-four acting Commissioners. The 
products of the British Colonies end Dependencies, not less remark- 
able than the luxuries of European art, occupied a comparatively 
limited space; but the interests of the exhibitors were watched over 
by thirty acting Commissioners. London was alive- with the men of 
commerce from all lands, who came to compare and to learn. But 
there was another class of foreign visitors who came to criticise and 
to teach. The men of letters made Eurdpe echo with their judgments 
of England. ‘There never was a period in our history when the 
opinions of foreigners upon our institutions and our manners were 
not worth some regard. ‘The mirror might present a distorted image 
of the national features; might intensify the ugly and make the 
beautiful grotesque. But still there would be some approach to 
truths which were hidden from ourselves in their familiar mani- 
festations. ‘The French journalists especially, whose mission was to 
describe the Exhibition of 1862, including the outer and the inner 
life of the London of three millions of people, have left some very 
curious and not altogether uninstructive records of their rapid 
observations, 

For three centuries, the Frenchman in London, and the English- 
man in Paris, in describing either city, have dwelt upon the contrasts 
which each presented to the other. First impressions of a foreign 
country invariably take this form. For three centuries, too, these 
first impressions had been coloured by national vanity and national 
antipathy. Maistre Estienne Perlin visits us in 1558; and having 
maintained that the English are not brave in war nor faithful in 
peace—are proud, and seditious, and of evil conscience—proclaims 
that these villains hate all sorts of strangers, and spit in the French- 
man’s face, and call him dog and something worse. Sir William 
D’Avenant, who had lived much in France during the time of the 
Commonwealth, produces an entertainment after the Restoration, in 
which a Parisian and a Londoner ‘‘ declaim concerning the pre- 
eminence of Paris and London.” The Parisian says, in D’Avenant’s 
echo of French opinion, that the ancestors of the Londoner con- 
trived the narrow streets in the days of wheelbarrows, before the 
invention of carts—streets where there is no coherence and uniformity 
of building—where a canopy of smoke eovers the city—where the 
brewer’s dray stops the coach of the noble. M. Grosley, a learned 
and intelligent Frenchman, comes to London in 1765, and describes 
with much disgust its smoke and its dirt; its absence of troops, 
patrol, or any sort of regular watch; its swarms of pickpockets ; 
the number and effrontery of its street-walkers ; its boxing-matches 
in the public thoroughfares ; the people haughty and ungovernable, 
but good-natured and humane ; their houses cleanly. Some drawback 
there was from the good-nature of the common people in their treat- 
ment of foreigners. They are as insolent a rabble as can be met 
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with in countries without law or police. At the French their rudc- 
ness is chiefly levelled. Inquire of them your way to a street, if it 
be upon the right they direct you to the left, or send you from one 
of their vulgar comrades to another. The most shocking abuse and 
ill language form a part of their pleasantry on these occasions, And 
yet, he says, the French make mistakes in attributing many of the 
discourtesies of English manners to national animosity. It is not 
on account of their country that they are pushed and shoved in the 
most frequented streets, and often driven into the kennel. The 
English walk very fast, are wholly engrossed by business, and only 
desire to get forward. The prejudices of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries bias the judgments which the most rational Englishmen 
pass upon the French. So writes a tolerably impartial witness a 
century ago. 

After a dozen of generations of French and English have passed 
away, whose especial vocation seemed to be to cut each other’s - 
throats, and, what was even more injurious than war, to prevent each 
being benefited by a free interchange of the industrial products of 
the other: a better understanding has come about, to produce which 
the International Exhibitions of London and Paris have not been 
without their influence. The tone in which our foreign literary 
visitors have learnt to speak of us—flippant and ignorant as much of 
this random criticism must be—has decidedly become more just and 
generous since 1851. Are we altered? or do our critics behold us 
with less jaundiced eyes? We could expect nothing but pertness 
from tenth-rate newspaper correspondents who, missing the concert 
for a sous in the Champs Elysées, could see no beauty in our parks ; 
who contrasted the squalid Lage Square, where they puffed their 
’ cigars by gas-light, with the gorgeous Palais Royal, where they 

luxuriously sipped their coffee beneath a cloudless sky ; who, finding 
the shops, and the theatres, and the casinos shut on Sundays, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ It is a country of savages!” We fear that these gentle- 
men, to whom our Sunday was insufferable, did not trouble them- 
selves about the Special Religious Services, in French and German, 
provided in Westminster Abbey and other places for their edification. 
One complaint made by a certain M. Assolant is curious :—‘‘ People 
speak English all day long, and all the syllables seem to arise and die 
in the throat.” We never found an English traveller expecting that 
the Parisians would speak any language but French all day long. A 
Belgian critic who, it may be presumed, took no interest in the British 
Museum, or the National Gallery, or the South Kensington Muscum, 
or Hampton Court, or Kew Gardens, or Windsor, affirms that to see 
anything in England one must always pay. The bad character of one 
youn is not easily shaken off by the next which sins no longer. 

t, as we have said, eleven years have made some difference in the 
Frenchman’s estimate of our capital and its manners. The editor of 
the Siecle has discovered that the English are much improved, not in 
reality, but in the art of concealing their sullenness, taciturnity, and 
selfishness. They answer civilly to questions put to them by 
strangers, and they complacently go out of their way to show the 
inquirer which way he should go. Compare this with M. Grosley’s 
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complaints. Another writer describes London as much changed since 
185], principally as regards manners and sentiments. When French- 
men came to London in 1851, their long beards excited universal 
astonishment. London has adopted the French beards, so that 
the last Exhibition produced a revolution in English visages. 
Another says, the ladies have shaken off the old pride and the old 
toilet, for the wardrobe of England is renewed from top to toe. But 
there is something in our streets more remarkable to the reflective 
Frenchman than beards and crinolines, than the overcrowded 
thoroughfares, or the general absence of architectural grandeur or 
regularity. He has come from a city where everything is regulated 
and regimented, and he is wonderstruck by the absence of authority 
in everything that occurs in London. Traversing the immense me- 
tropolis, there were not ten soldiers to be seen by an observer who 
saw and admired the one functionary who watched over his safety, 
saving him from annoyance and even danger—the benevolent police- 
man. At the raising of his hand the disasters were at once pre- 
vented which would have resulted from an agglomeration of carriages. 
‘* In this great city the citizen is king, but he is, above all, the servant 
of the law.” One of the French journalists, M. Sherer, is earnest 
upon this theme, in common with most of the higher intellects of 
France :—‘‘ Elsewhere, regulations are the rule; elsewhere, liberty 
exists only where it is expressly stipulated ; but in England it is 
liberty which is everywhere, and always supposed. Elsewhere civil 
life is encircled by a network, invisible but inextricable, of restric- 
tions ; but in England every man speaks, teaches, prints, meets, 
associates, builds, travels, exercises his calling in industry and com- 
merce, fills the professions, carries out all his designs, without 
hindrance from anything whatever but the ot ao right of his neigh- 
bour. For the truth of what we say we fearlessly appeal to all who 
have crossed the Channel. ‘They may find England monotonous, its 
climate sombre, its towns ugly, its inhabitants stiff, its institutions 
Gothic; they may grumble and find fault as much as they please ; 
but there is one thing they cannot deny, and that is, that it is in 
England the man who loves liberty can breathe most freely.” 
inces and potentates from all lands were in London in 1862. 
Japan had sent her ambassadors to look upon the wonders of Europe. 
Having gazed upon luxurious Paris, they came to the great metropolis 
of Industry, to behold our docks and our factories ; to see the steam- 
engine fabricated that was to become the motive power of the largest 
man-of+war ; to look upon the production of the warlike engines and 
appliances of Woolwich; to be present at an assembly of a few 
hundred gentlemen in frock-coats who, they were told, governed the 
world ; to examine the arrangements of our hospitals, and the disci- 
pline of our schools; to take a glance at our theatres; to be gazed 
upon at balls, where genteel crowds pressed upon them with uncivil 
curiosity, and to wonder at the more respectful demeanour of the 
crowds in the streets. These were amongst the most intelligent of 
England’s visitors. They laboured to understand the new and 
wonderful things around them, having an artist to delineate what 
struck them as most curious, and making notes of their _ observa- 
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tions. The journals of these visitors, who-had come to Europe as if 
they had “~“" from another planet, will some day make their 
appearance. ‘There was no grief for them as Cowper grieved for 
Omai ; for they would not return to uncivilization, but to a civilization 
very different from our own, full of instructive contrasts. 

There was another class of foreign visitors whose journals would 
be of a nearer and more practical interest—the Foreign Workmen. 
Some of the French were especially delegated to see and to note our 
industrial-processes, not only in the show machines of the Exhibition, 
but in mills and workshops. They were prevented from discomforts 
and impositions in London by the provident care of a Committee ; 
they were entertained after the fashion so common in our Mechanics’ 
Institutes of a tea-party and speeches. We have not heard that 
the Foreign Workmen came over to England with the belief that 
they were the sole representatives of the People of France ; and had 
consequently adopted that opinion of M. Texier, one of the philoso- 
phical correspondents of the Parisian journals. This gentleman writes : 
—‘*One would say, that the people do not exist in this immense 
city of London, and that it is exclusively inhabited by nobles and the 
middle class; the same uniformity of costume, habits, manners, 
visages. .... This, in my opinion, seems to be the true reason why 
London looks so sad in French eyes. When you walk through these 
streets, in the midst of omnibuses and carriages, among this popula- 
tion which encumbers the squares, the bridges, the public walks, you 
eannot at first explain why all that meets your eye—splendid equi- 
pages, glittering shops, buildings, and public—all look dull. It is 
only when you seek to solve the singular problem you find out what 
makes London so monotonous, apart from its industrial and commercial 
sphere, is the absence of the people—of the people who are every-— 
where in Paris, who animate and make gay the streets and squares, 
the public gardens, and the Boulevards, who are seated at our 
theatres, who mingle in all our ceremonies, and who hold a prominent 
place in all our public fées.” It is pretty nearly time that this 
talse tenet of democracy should be exploded, even in a land of 
universal suffrage; that the educated classes, and the well-to-do 
middle classes, although undistinguished by the blouse, should be 
permitted to consider themselves a portion of the People. 

On one of the unpretending occasions in which the foreign 
workmen were invited to English hospitality, our Prime Minister 
wrote to the Secretary of the Committee, ‘“‘I am glad that you are 
going to give a welcome to the working-men of France who have 
come to visit our Exhibition, and I hope you will explain to 
them there ought to be emulation, but no jealousy, between the 
productive industries of England and France.” In the capital, 
and in the manufacturing towns, factories were ungrudgingly opened 
to these strangers. ‘lhe day was passed when the capitalists of Man- 
chester and Birmingham thought it necessary to have trade secrets 
jealously guarded from foreign rivalry, and from all other prying 

es. Bishop Watson, in 1787, was in despair when Pitt accom- 

ished his commercial treaty with France. He saw models of our 
tools and machines in a public building in Paris, and he held that 
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if the French were to cultivate manufactures, our ruin would be in- 
evitable. Prophets of evil abound in every age and every commary 
when great social and political changes are manifesting the inevitable 
law of progress. Frenchmen, shedding patriotic tears over the Com- 
mercial Treaty of 1860 which destroyed so many monopolies and 
class interests amongst them, looking upon the evidences of British 
superiority in some branches of industry as displayed in this Exhibi- 
tion, have declared that ‘‘ the results, well established, of the mission 
of the jurors, is the profound and unanimous conviction of the 
strength, power, and resources of English industry.” And this con- 
viction produces despair: ‘‘ Each of those who went to London 
returns to it with the fixed opinion that the struggle is not possible, 
and that the sacrifices we have made by the Treaty are without com- 
pensation.” The French Minister of Commerce, M. Rouher, is 
entertained at a grand banquet. He was the chief negotiator of the 
Treaty, and he is eloquent in his review of the difficulties with which 
Free Trade has had to struggle in France, and of its present partial 
triumph. The great economist, M. Michel Chevalier, also uttered 
words at that banquet, than which none could be more appropriate at 
a time when the representatives of all nations were gathered together 
in London. Free Trade had carried the day in England. With 
Englishmen the principle remained master of the field. But such 
was not the case out of England. Continental Europe feared and 
mistrusted this principle ; America most mistrusted. In France it had 
been not only the Protectionist system which reigned paramount—it 
was Prohibition, with all its severity. ‘‘The Treaty of Commerce 
did not proclaim Free Trade, but carried it through in reality ; its 
very opponents understood that such was the meaning of the treaty. 
From the day on which it was signed a change became manifest in 
the ideas of all Europe. The mistrust felt among practical men 
against the principle of Free Trade has gradually subsided. This 
principle has now taken root in European soil, which up to then was 
unfavourable to its growth. Now it prospers; shoots issue forth 
from all sides. Ina few years we may liken it to the grain of mus- 
tard in the Scripture; it will have grown to a tree protecting large 
empires, contributing to their prosperity, and diffusing on all parts 
the spirit of peace and concord, the same as certain trees whose fra- 
grance perfumes the sirrounding 

At the beginning of June, when the lower rates of | cia for the 
International Exhibition had freely opened the “fabric huge” of 
Brompton which “rose like an exhalation,” the old Guildhall of 
London, which had stood for generations as if change were not a 
condition of modern society, was filled with something like a Parlia- 
ment of gentlemen and ladies, who were assembled together in the 
praiseworth endeavour to make the world better than they found it. 
The Kanesl Moding of the National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science had been held for five years in great cities and 
marts of industry remote from the capital. Such meetings had their 
especial value in stimulating local improvements and in bringing to 
light local knowledge. In London the same advantages would be 
developed in a limited degree, in the generalizations of the vast sub- 
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12 London in 1862. 
jects of Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law; Education ; 
Punishments and Reformation; Public Health; Social Economy ; 
Trade and International Law. But there was a new interest in this 
metropolitan gathering, by the connexion of the proceedings of the 
“*Congrés International de Bienfaisance” with those of the Social 
Science Association. There were abundant points of contrast be- 
tween the treatment of social questions in England and on the Conti- 
nent. In the charitable and philanthropic institutions of France the 
State was perpetually interfering; in England, these things were left 
to Councils and Committees. There were also many points of resem- 
blance. In Paris, when whole streets of dens and hovels were pulled 
down, where the lowliest of the artisan classes, and the most daring 
of the dangerous classes, had clustered in filth and rags, the govern- 
ment attempted to provide habitations in new towns of industry, 
Such towns are not created in a day. In London, the same process 
has gone forward, and the occupants of the unwholesome districts 
which have vanished are absorbed into other crowded districts to 
aggravate the evil. With us, the railways, which only touched the 
extremities of the great city, did little to take the labourer into purer 
air and more convenient dwellings ; for the seats of his labour were 
still distant. In another year, the centres of the town will be reached 
from its circumference, and perhaps the great question of cheap 
and healthful Dwellings for the working-classes may be nearer its 
solution. If it was useful for us to hear what foreigners had to tell 
us about their investigations into Social Science, it was equally good 
for them to hear from English lips some account of our own condi- 
tion. When Miss Carpenter described the young ‘‘City Arab,” 
Frenchmen might think of the means of civilizing their own 
‘‘Gamin.” We might compare notes about Mettray and Red- 
hill; perhaps approach somewhat nearer to a right understanding 
of the problem as to when a criminal could be safely returned upon 
society, to re-establish that character for honesty which he had for- 
feited. The question did not appear much nearer a satisfactory con- 
clusion, at the moment when the believers in the sincerity of repent- 
ance, and the doubters of the possibility of destroying confirmed 
habits in the new life of a well-conducted prison or Reformatory, 
were startled by the extraordinary prevalence of crimes of violence in 
London. M. Grosley, at the beginning of the reign of George III., 
wrote, ‘London is the only great city in Europe where neither 
murders nor assassinations happen.” In the summer of 1862 it was 
unsafe to walk late at night even in the crowded thoroughfares, for 
the bludgeon, or the garotte, was the prelude to robbery. The 
ticket-of-leave system had the credit of this change. There were 
other questions on which each country might have enlightened the 
other. It would have been satisfactory if, in the advocacy for the 
increased employment of women, which has become a conspicuous 
feature in the discussions of the Social Science Association, the 
speakers of the Congrés International had been prepared to show 
how the women of France were overworked in town and country, 
whilst the privileged men were on the hunt for amusement. As the 
ladies of land manifested an earnest and most laudable zeal for 
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sharing with men the labours of the work-room, the shop, and the 
counting-house, it might have been well for the moral and statistical 
ee to have examined into the condition of those French house- 
holds where the female head of the family is engaged in masculine 
employments, no doubt with an equal capacity for their performance, 
but with a possible neglect of some duties peculiarly feminine. 

There probably would be nothing more interesting to a philo- 
sophical foreigner than the contemplation of the various modes in 
which the spirit of Association manifested itself in London in 1862. 
He would perchance think, as there was a Social Science Annual 
Meeting to stimulate to good works, that at other times the duties of 
Philanthropy were neglected. The daily journals would teem with 
announcements of Exeter Hall Meetings, and Meetings at the Man- 
sion House, at Freemasons’ Tavern, at Willis’s Rooms, at St. James’s 
Hall, at the Hanover Square Rooms, at the London Tavern,—and he 
might conceive that England was intent upon exhibiting herself 
under her most amiable aspect, for the gratification of her own pride, 
or for the edification of those who came to look upon her. Surely, 
he might say, all this agitation for benevolent purposes—for the 
relief of distress, for education, for religious instruction—cannot 
always be going on. The Royal Humane Society for rescuing 
people from drowning might be a permanent institution in a country 
where the tendency to suicide is so universal,—where, according to 
an old traveller, the streets leading from the Strand to the Thames 
were blocked up at the water’s edge to prevent the indulgence of this 
passion. There might be exceptional occasions, such as the fearful 
accident at the Hartley Pit Colliery, when there would be exciting 
meetings and bountiful subscriptions ; occasions also like the Distress 
in Lancashire ; occasions for doing honour to an illustrious memory, 
such as the proposal for a monument to the deceased Prince Consort, 
but in which the universal sympathy would seem to have been 
turned aside by the meddling of collective or individual conceit. But 
was it a part of the chronic happiness, or misery, of England, that 
there were never-ending meetings,—where tedious speeches were 
made from platforms, or more tedious toasts were drunk in filthy 
wine—for every possible condition of human existence demanding 
sympathy at home or abroad, in which benevolence or ostentation 
might be stimulated into giving its guinea? The foreigner would 
know nothing of the management of our philanthropic Societies; the 
interests they call into activity; the canvassing for votes; the 
exchange of votes; the constant occupation thus afforded to the 
female mind especially. He might try to judge for himself, and go 
to sleep under the drowsy voice at Exeter Hall, or endeavour in vain 
to understand why men cheered the hesitating chairman in his 
dreariest platitudes. But when he came to consider the matter 
calmly,—perhaps after he had read with interest the newspaper’s 
summary of the somnolent or festive proceedings which appeared to 
him so vapid—he would believe that these Institutions had become an 
essential portion of that great English social condition in which the 
People were more powerful than the State; in which public opinion 
was all paramount; in which nothing could be successful which ran 
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counter to the feelings of some class Sufficiently marked to be 
appealed to; and in which all classes generally agreed to compromise 
the prejudices of station or habit, to accomplish some attractive 
purpose of general benefit. Separated as are Churchmen and Dis- 
senters ; differing as to forms as are High Church and Low Chureh ; 
believing themselves alien, though having few points of difference, as 
are so-called Liberals and Conservatives ; separated as men still are 
upon the cardinal points of the unlawfulness of stage-plays, and 
reviving the old dispute as to the iniquity of tebacco; it is conso- 
latory to find that the principle of Association is becoming more 
powerful, year by year, for conning on the real work of social im- 

rovements, either upon a broad or a narrow principle, either for 
imperial or local objects, never wearied, calling the best patriotic 
faculties into play, making a brotherhood of a nation, and gradually 
hoping to bring all nations into the real fraternity of a common 
humanity. 

A French writer, of a higher order than the majority of correspon- 
dents of the Paris journals, has described with great animation 
the aspects of the fiity or sixty thousand who, whether belonging 
to the ranks of fashion or to the middle classes, whether country 
people or town operatives, are to be found on every day when 
the admission is a shilling directing their course towards Brompton. 
“*This route,” says M. Esquiros, ‘is itself a picture of manners.’’* 
All London is there, with its pickpockets, its Cockneys,t its itinerant 


dealers, its shoeblacks, its destitute children who run with naked 


fect in the mud to offer a penny catalogue of the Exhibition. The 
nearer you approach South Kensington the more the movement 
of carriages becomes formidable. The most curious amongst the 
vehicles are immense chars-d-banc—pleasure vans. One or two 
amateurs, mounted on the coach-box, sound a horn, or blow, till they 
become blue, on other instruments of brass, to charm the hours of the 
journey; whilst all the party, men and women huddled together, 
express by a thousand shades of countenance the various emotions of 
joy and surprise at the sight of this theatre of streets, where the 
passers-by are at once spectators and actors. A greater familiarity 
with the population of London would have rendered M. Esquiros less 
impressed with the pleasure-vans as a peculiar feature of the Exhibi- 
tion. They are_an institution of our vast capital. They loudly pro- 
claim the truly social spirit of the people. ‘There are no fetters of 
etiquette—no conventional manifestations of pride of class, amongst 
the happy parties who go forth when ‘‘ summer is ycomen, and loud 
sings cuckoo,” to look upon the chestnut avenue of Bushy Park, or to 
wander over the pleasant lawns of Kew, or to have a day of rare 
enjoyment at the Crystal Palace. Head this discriminating observer ' 
seen the pleasure-vans on a féte day of ‘‘’‘The most Ancient Order of 
Foresters,” he might, indeed, have said something expressive of 
wonder at the extraordinary display of the spirit of Association in 


.* ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ October 1, p. 674. 

+ M. Esquiros gives the English word and then explains it by the French “ badauds.” 
With French writers, cockney is supposed to mean a species of the genus Londoner-- the 
idle, gadding, sight-secking citizen, 
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the English people. On the 20th of August there was a host of the 
companions of this illustrious Order, numbering, with their wives and 
children, eighty thousand, on their way to the Crystal Palace—some 
by railroad, but the greater number in pleasure-vans and every 
variety of humble vehicle, down to the costermonger’s donkey-cart— 
a truly grand sight of happy human beings. 

We return to M. Esquiros, as he takes up a nobler and a more 
thought-suggesting theme. Often, he says, these pleasure-vans 
are filled with children—the children of schools — that their masters 
and mistresses lead to this Exhibition. The hurras, the waving hand- 
kerchiefs, the little hands which salute the crowd—all this passes as 
the hum of bees above the tumult and tempest of the way. A good 
idea, he feels, has been developed in these latter times. Excited 
by the example of the Queen, many of the rich have bought tickets, 
to open the gates of the South Kensington Palace to the boys 
and girls of the schools of charity, and even to the children of 
the workhouses. ‘They walk two by two, in uniforms more or 
less quaint, with a banner at their head, carried triumphantly by one 
of the children of the school. ‘This sight stirs the feelings of the 
crowd, and especially the mothers. Yes, is it not touching to behold 
the children of want participating, if only with their eyes, in all 
the riches of industry, and all the splendour of art, displayed with the 
pomp of a great festival? M. Esquiros goes on to describe how the 
associated groups— whether the neighbours of a village, or the 
fellow-workmen of a factory, or the pupils of a great boarding-school 
—take certain precautions that the members of the same group 
should not lose each other amidst the ocean of visitors. The chil- 
dren of the charity-schools easily recognize their companions by 
their costume. ‘The rest know cach other by some distinctive 
mark—such as a ribbon of a certain colour, or a leaf of a tree. The 
pleasure-party is commonly completed by a dinner, served between 
twelve and two o'clock, in one of the great halls of the Exhibition. 
The system of subscription affords the same enjoyment to the children 
of the charity-schools and the workhouses. ‘The dinner finished, the 
promenade recommences in the five divisiuns of the world; between 
six and seven o’clock the groups are re-organized ; the solitary visitors 
slide out in silence ; the loaded omnibuses are on their way to every 
quarter of the town. The kindly Frenchman evidently dwells with 
pleasure upon these characteristic displays of our present English 
manners. ‘There may be the boast of equality to sustain other 

oples under the want of sympathy between classes that can never 
be wholly equal; but amidst our recognized separations by rank or 
riches, a Conlin has arisen, and is hourly gaining strength, which 
will seme day bring to an end those hateful separations which have 
made us too open to the reproach of being a purse-proud nation 
of shopkeepers—servile to the great, and insolent to the lowly. ‘The 
time is coming, we may venture to hope, when the true ambition of 
the prosperous middle classes will be to imitate the courtesy of the 
English gentleman, instead of pretending to that gentility which con- 
sists in the vulgar ostentation of the eh yg ; when the toilers 
in the mills and workshops, whose marvels are gathered together in 
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South Kensington, shall know their employers by some nearer asso- 
ciation than as payers of wages ; when Education shall have broken 
down all unjust and impolitic distinctions between man and man, and 
each in his place shall respect the other, in the true brotherhood of a 
common interest in the present time, and a common hope in the un- 
known Future. 

The friendly critic of the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes’ holds that the 
Gallery of the Fine Arts at South Kensington has been the branch of 
the universal Exhibition which has had the greatest success. {Ihe 
French had thought too lightly, he says, that the people of Lon- 
don were indifferent to the beautiful. The eagerness to see the 

ictures here contrasts with the little anxiety shown to visit the 

ational Gallery. M. Esquiros has not well got up his statistics in 
this matter. In 1860 there were 684,639 visitors to the National 
Gallery, although it was closed for three months for alterations ; 
in 1861 there were 669,557 visitors although it was closed for five 
months. This is certainly not indifference to the beautiful. Nor is 
he quite right in holding that the National Gallery does not merit 
its title. He has seen ) eh artists return from London with a 
pitiable idea of the estimation of art in England, having confined 
their visits to the National Gallery. They have concluded that 
the English, actively absorbed by their machines, by the creations 
of industry and their material discoveries, care little for the treasures 
of painting and statuary. He maintains that there is scarcely a 
country more rich in objects of Art than England, but there is also 
scarcely?any one of which such riches are less known. Between 
France and Great Britain, he says, ‘‘there is here, as in all other 
points, the difference uf two systems—on one side there is centraliza- 
tion, on the other there is ubiquity. Whoever has seen the Musée 
of the Louvre can form an exact idea of the chefs-d’ceuvre which be- 


~ Jong to France ; whoever has only seen the National Gallery scarcely 


knows anything of the wonderful things which England possesses, 
To be just, M. Esquiros should have regarded excellence and not 
quantity. Place the true chefs-d’ceuvre of the Louvre in the same 
limited space, and the English National Collection would scarcely need 
to shrink from a comparison. 

If the foreigner was altogether wrong in believing that the hard- 
working English commonalty had no love of the beautiful in Painting 
or Sculpture, those were equally wrong who held that they were 
utterly destitute of musical taste. It was a tradition handed down 
from the days of Isaac Bickerstaff, that whereas in Italy a cobbler 
might be heard working to an opera tune, our honest countrymen 
had so little inclination for music that they seldom began to sing till 
they were drunk. The description by Sir John Hawkins, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, of the entertainment provided in 
publichouses licensed under a certain statute of George II., might be 
supposed to typify the popular music a century later: Music without 
any variety of parts or commixture of different instruments—half a 
dozen fiddlers playing ‘‘ John, come kiss me,’ succeeded by half a 
dozen hautboys grating forth ‘‘ Green Sleeves.” The present taverns 
of London where music is provided remind a Frenchman of his 
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own Cafés Chantans. He means this for praise; but he forgets to 
add that in these places the music, with very few exceptions, is of a 
much higher character than that of the similar establishments in 
Paris. One of these newspaper critics states what is positively 
untrue with regard to another species of entertainment provided in 
‘* these innumerable taverns ”—and, according to him, evérywhere 
else—the Tubleaua Vivants, ‘‘ Wherever you may find yourself,” 
says M. Texier, “‘in Leicester Square or in the Strand, at the West 
End or in the City, you may see palpable shades—Diana and 
rai fart Mars and Venus, Atalanta in the garden of the Hesperides, 
the Judgment of Paris, and the Three Graces, such as they appeared 
in the eyes of the immortals in those primitive times when crinoline 
was not yet known.” This is information for the ingenuous youth 
of London; but, happily for them, it is, like many other French 
generalizations—like M. Thiers’ description of Waterloo, for example— 
deficient in the one essential quality of trustworthiness. The Zableaux 
Vivants have no abiding place in London, except, possibly, in some 
grimy region to which the sympathizing commissionaire of one of the 
dingy hotels where Parisians most do congregate might have con- 
ducted the stranger in his laudable pursuit of knowledge. M. Texier 
admits that in his travels in these obscure regions he rarely met a 
well-bred man. ‘‘ The spectators are in general somewhat deficient 
as respects appearance.” We have no curiosity to test the accuracy 
of his account of the ‘‘ night-houses ;” but there is one of his sights 
which we should really like to have seen—the bishop ‘who keeps 
his pack of hounds for hunting, and is not the last to follow the chase 
and clear a hedge ””—the bishop who, although he punishes with fine 
the heretic who does not go to church, is still ‘‘ a gentleman and 
loves sport ”’—the bishop who is ‘‘ an ugly customer to deal with’”’— 
who, as civil magistrate and religious magistrate, is doubly to be 
dreaded. We doubt whether this hunting bishop, the legitimate 
successor of the prince-prelate of the feudal days, will quickly re- 
appear. He is gone, like the citizen of credit and renown who rode 


that wondrous race from Cheapside to Ware. Would that he would 
come— 


*« And when he next doth ride abroad, 
May we be there to see.” 


The musical taste of England is not to be judged by the Cafés 
Chantans of London, although they are not wholly despicable. ‘The 
Opera has a European reputation; and its lustre would not be 
diminished in the Frenchman’s eyes by the revival this year of 
Auber’s * Massaniello.” Our Philharmonic Concerts, the Concerts 
of the Musical Society of London, those of the Vocal Association and 
of Mr. Leslie’s Choir, the Monday Popular Concerts—to say nothing 
of a dozen of musical entertainments set on foot by individual 
musicians of fashionable and general celebrity—these were -quite 
enough to vindicate our national advance in the most charming of the 
Arts. But there was one manifestation of the power of Association 
in England which would at once show the foreigner what a heart 
Englishmen could put into their work when it was worthy of an 
enthusiastic devotion. On the 24th of June four thousand vocal and 
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instrumental performers were arranged in an orchestra of the Crystal 
Palace for the performance of the ‘ Messiah.’ The vocalists, with a 
few exceptions of solo singers, were the choral bodies of our cathedrals, 
the members of the London Sacred Harmonic Society, and a host of 
other amateurs from our great manufacturing towns and marts of 
commerce. And these, who had daily labours to perform in their 
several vocations, executed on this day the well-known choruses of 
the ‘ Messiah’ in a way never before realized; and on two subse- 
quent days, exhibited such a mastery over the great composer’s 
less familiar works as told for the first time to our generation what 
a mighty genius had come to England a poor foreigner, at one time 
patronized and at another persecuted, till his matchless science had 
triumphed over both patronage and persecution, and he had become 
- us a glorious household name, like the names of Shakspere and of 
ilton. 

What would the foreigner think of our theatres? He would not 
find his way to Sadler’s Wells or to the Standard Theatre, to see the 
people enjoy Shakspere. He would rejoice to learn that a Parisian 
was interpreting Hamlet and Othello to an English audience, although 
he might not quite understand why there were any difficulties to 
interpret—why Hamlet did not at once kill the King,—why Othello 
was so gross a simpleton as to be deceived by Iago. But he would 
more rejoice to see how thoroughly the modern English drama was 
dépendent upon the French stage, and with his own copy of the 
last Vaudeville in hand he would follow the somewhat bald trans- 
laticn. Attracted by the celebrity of the author he might never- 
theless go to hear Mr. Dickens read stories from ‘ David Copper- 
field” and he might acknowledge that the: imitative islanders were 
not altogether wanting in original dramatic power, whether of crea- 
tion or representation. 

The hospitalities of London in 1862 were abundant. The Court 
could not receive distinguished foreigners. Most unhappily there 
could be no banquets in St. George’s Hall, and no balls at Bucking- 
ham Palace. The Viceroy of Egypt, whose friendliness to England 
would have met with the heartiest return from our Queen, had no 
repetition of the splendid welcome which he received from the 
Emperor of the French. Tis Egyptian Highness is a man of sense, 
and he would probably the more appreciate the honours of a popular 
character that awaited him in Londou. The civie sovereignty is not 
to be despised—it looks great, if it be not really great; and so the 
Lord Mayor at the Mansion House represents, in some sense, ‘ the 
majesty of the people.” ‘The Viceroy of Egypt was here entertained 
with all splendour. The Corporation of London gave a ball and 
concert to three thousand persons at Guildhall. Nor was the hos- 
pitality altogether on the English side; for the Viceroy of Egypt 
geceived a brilliant company to feast in his yacht; and the French 
exhibitors gave a banquet to Prince Napoleon and the principal 
members of the various national Commissions. We apprehend that 
before the close of the Exhibition, foreigners, as well as English, 
had become something fatigued with the eternal Soirées and Con- 
versaziones so indefatigably provided for them; and were glad to 
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see something of English life under less monotonous aspects. One 
exception there was to the wearisome similarity of the regular soirées 
—to the huddle and heat, the struggle for a glass of lemonade, the 
shivering for an hour in the entrances while the carriage is vainly 
bawled for, the utter discomforts with the sole satisfaction that there 
is no inequality in the misery—that exception was the great Social 
Science Soirée in ‘‘ the Queen’s Palace of Westminster.” This 
entertainment was a compensation for the dreariness of many a dis- 
cussion on the mysteries of ‘the dismal science””—a true name for 

litical economy in the hands of too many of its doctors. But to see 

Vesiminster Hall lighted up more brilliantly than at the Coronation 

of George the Fourth—to be able to trace, as clearly as if it were 
in the glory of a noonday sun, every carving of that matehless roof— 
to move amidst hundreds of fair women without impediment from 
train or crinoline—to hear some blooming student of her country’s 
history ask, Is this the place where King Charles was tried? Was 
Richard the Second here deposed? ‘Then to wander through the 
gorgeous corridors of Parliament—to touch the Speaker’s chair in 
the House of Commons—to gaze upon the throne in the House of 
Lords—this spectacle was a surprise to many a visitor, and not 
without its lessons to all. ‘The genius of the Constitution was here 
enshrined; and Public Opinion, all powerful though irresponsible, 
held high festival in the seats where the spirit of Feudality once 
reigned absolute, to be succeeded by the more unclean spirit of 
Party—both finally to be vanquished when the popular voice could 
be fairly heard, and the welfare of the many should triumph over 
the interests of the few. This evening’s sight was, to our minds, 
worth a good many mornings with Social Science. 

We have said that the foreigner would be glad to escape from the 
dull hospitalities of public bodies into a freer atmosphere. He would 
not go far to seek for an unrestrained enjoyment of what London 
could shew to all, whether famous or obscure, whether fashionable or 
vulgar. Shall we take him to Epsom? There have been many 
wonderful Derby Days, but none more wonderful than that of 1862 
for its vast display of multitudinous life. The shilling-days of the 
Exhibition i commenced. London was full to choking, not only 
with the rich, but with those whom M, Texier (as M. Michelet did 
before him) calls the people—full of round-hatted and drab-coated 
loiterers and gazers in the crowded streets—not to be easily distin- 
guished, except by practised eyes, as far as dress is concerned, from 
the squire whose mansion the mechanic has been repairing, or whose 
hereditary acres the young farmer has been ploughing. Few such as 
these, in town for a day or two, would hesitate about a ride or a walk 
to Epsom. ‘The Derby Day is our English carnival. We understand 
its wondrous excitement; its friendly betting and its dangerous 
“book ;” its joyous luncheons; its practical jokes, as the chariot- 
and-four and the cart and the donkey make their way homewards, 
amidst showers of dust, and now and then a missile, not so agreeable 
as the pelting with bon-bons in the streets of Rome. The English- 
man, who loves fun, bears good-humouredly all the roughnesses of 
the road, The Frenchman, who has changed his nature, and has 
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become the most solemn of Europe's sons, is very angry at this. 
One of the most lugubrious of the race, M. Bosquet, calls the return 
from Epsom a perilous journey—an affair of scuffles without any 
motive—-savage and brutal. Listen, ye shooters of peas, to the im- 
pression ye have produced upon a philosopher: ‘‘I like England too 
much to join her flatterers. These see in such manners of other 
times the maintenance of the national character. I see in them the 
persistence of barbarism; the remnant of the ancient grossness of 
feudal, or simply of aristocratic manners, when it was necessary to 
give the people, not examples, but amusements.” We believe the 
journalist alludes to his compatriot, M. Esquiros, who describes what 

e saw amongst us, without the usual ambition to establish a theory, 
and seeing that there is no malice, and very litile harm, in the occa- 
sional license of freedom, is content that the policeman should some- 
times keep his baton close in his pocket. 

The International Exhibition was, taken altogether, a sight that 
had never before been equalled, in the variety and the excellence of 
the things exhibited. To the diligent student either of the useful or the 
beautiful, no strenuousness of reading, no labour of travel, could have 
given him, in many years, the information which he might acquire 
under the domes of Brompton in a few months. But there was 
another Exhibition not far distant—in Battersea Park—from the 25rd 
of June to the 2nd of July, of singular interest to the people of this 
kingdom, and to all the world. ‘The unexampled magnitude of the 
Show of the Agricultural Society of England, of horses, cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and machinery, proclaimed the mighty victory over the princi 
of Protection for Agriculture, which for centuries had made the culti- 
vator poor, and kept him so. The world may now compete with him, 
and he flourishes as he never before flourished. Under a continuity 
of sheds, a mile and three-quarters in length, there were collected 
5,000 pieces of farm requisites and farm mechanism. The exhibition 
of live stock has been described as one of acres of bulls and milch 
cows ; furlongs, if not miles, of sheep; and vociferous pigs, in num- 
bers absolutely bewildering. Horses, nearly 300 in number, showed 
every variety of breed, from the proud racer to the Shetland pony. 
This was an International Agricultural Show; but the competition 
showed most clearly how England and Scotland had gone ahead since 
the memorable night of the 16th of February, 1846, when Peel cried 
out to the House of Commons, ‘‘ Choose your motto—Advance, or 
Recede ;’ and to many 


“Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe.” 


Sixteen years have gone over our heads, and the Battersea Show is 
the index of the Advance. 

The Volunteers were objects of admiration, or of jealousy, as our 
foreign critics were moved by honest convictions of what makes a 
nation great, or by lingering dreams of what they call “‘ glory.” Ten 
days before the opening of the International Exh*‘ition there had 
been a Review of Volunteers at Brighton. Not the least remarkable 
thing in this display was, that the country possessed the means of 
despatching twenty thousand men to the Southern coast in a few 
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hours, most of them inhabitants of the capital. On the 10th of 
June, three battalions of Volunteers were reviewed in Hyde Park, 
consisting of six companies belonging to the University of Oxford, 
six companies of the University of Cambridge, and a battalion of 
Volunteers of the Inns of Court. Pithily was it said, ‘‘ The old 
University Volunteers would have thought it much more probable 
that Bonaparte would encamp on the meadows of the Isis or the 
Cam than that their grandsons could have started from their colleges 
and halls after chapel, paraded in Hyde Park, and returned in time 
to avoid being ‘ gated.” Much, too, would they have been surprised 
had they known that these same stalwart descendants would have 
carried arms that could kill at a thousand yards, that flints had 
become of the bow-and-arrow period, and that a drizzling rain would 
not interfere with a steady fire.’ On the Ist of July began the 
Wimbledon Prize Meeting. It lasted for a fortnight during very bad 
weather, when many of the competitors slept in camp. It was a 
gathering of men of all ranks and occupations from every district of 
this island. At the distribution of the Prizes, Lord Palmerston said, 
‘* This Volunteer movement is not intended to threaten anybody, but 
simply for the purpose of self-defence ; and we have not wished to 
shroud from observation that which is an annual exhibition of the 
manliness of the country.” In this spirit one of the most intelligent 
and candid of the French journalists, M. Sherer, accepted the great 
national demonstration, which has not only kept us in safety more 
absolute than could be attained by any number of ‘“‘ towers along the 
steep,” but has knitted men together ‘‘in centres of cordiality be- 
tween class and class.” Our foreign critic thus writes of the Volun- 
teers: ‘* We shall be surprised if the institution of Volunteers, after 
having, perhaps, suggested to the foreign spectator some of those 
jokes which our neighbours themselves do not spare their citizen 
soldiers—if, we repeat, this army, springing up, as if by enchant- 
ment, from the ranks of an industrious people, did not fill the hearts 
of our countrymen with a feeling of respect and admiration. The 
motto adopted by the Volunteers, ‘ Defence, and not defiance,’ is, 
indeed, a noble device worthy of a high civilization. After the 
spectacle which France presented in the great Revolution, rising en 
masse, and rushing to defend her menaced frontiers; after the 
memory of those 300,000 men, who, with naked feet and without 
bread to eat, deaf to base alarm, hurled back all Europe coalesced 
against us, we know no more glorious example than that of the 
British Volunteers. They are not a mere National Guard such as we 
have had, to do the duty of mounting guard. The Volunteers con- 
stitute a real army. They submit to military training. They learn 
how to manceuvre, and to be skilful sharpshooters. Let us reflect a 
little on the tiresomeness and fatigues of such a service, on the time 
they take up, on the derangement they cause in business, on the 
Saker eee they require, and we must admit that the example 

ngland gives to the world supposes the existence of the greatest 
civic virtues.” 

Since 1851 the facilities of inter-communication had so largely 
increased, that it was calculated that if three millions of strangers 
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had visited the Exhibition of that year, seven millions would arrive 
in London for the Exhibition of 1862. ‘The continent of Europe was 
now covered with Railways. The Steam Communication with 
France, Belgium, Holland, and the Baltic was far more certain and 
rapid than at the former period. In the United Kingdom there 
were about eleven thousand miles of railway opened for traffic. 
The various companies had above fifteen thousand carriages for the 
conveyance of passengers, forming part of their rolling stock. Ex- 
cursion trains were to be organized throughout the kingdom in town 
and village. And they were organized; and it was a_ pleasant 
sight to see five hundred men and women—often with their children— 
all dressed in their holiday suits, turn out from the great metropolitan 
railway stations, Still the number did not come up to the expec- 
tations of the promoters of the Exhibition. There were a few 
thousands above six million visitors in 1851; there were eighty- 
seven thousand beyond that number in 1862. In the first case, 
however, the staff and attendants were counted; in the second case 
they were omitted. When, however, we consider the cloud that 
hung over the prosperity of the greatest of the manufacturing 
industries of England and Scotland, we may easily comprehend why 
the towns of the North sent comparatively few of their intelligent 
artisans, to look upon those wonders of Art and Labour which, in 
many cases, had given a world-wide fame to their localities. © 

There are some matters connected with the presence of a host of 
strangers in London during six months which might offer problems 
of curious investigation and of permament interest. How could 
London comfortably lodge such an unusual accession of visitors? 
London had certainly not the means of comfortably lodging the host 
of foreigners. We laugh at Frenchmen herding in Leicester Square 
and its purlicus; but where are they togo? The Railway system 
has diminished, rather than increased, the public sleeping accommoda- 
tion of the capital. ‘The man of business comes a hundred miles or 
so to London, and returns the same day. There are three or four 
new and magnificent Hotels; but these are for the rich. It was 
easier for the stranger to feed than to lodge. The wonderful adapta- 
tion of supply to demand in the daily feeding of three millions 
of people would not be disturbed by the daily*addition of ten or 
twenty thousand. ‘There would be quite enough in London for the 
strangers to eat and drink if they could find convenient places where 
to take their refreshment. An immense stride towards the accom- 
plishment of this object was made in the present Exhibition. In 
1851 the quantity of provisions consumed under the glass roof in 
Hyde Park was enormous; but the quality was of a very unsatisfy- 
ing nature. How many who had travelled from the country, 
or even from the extremities of London, must have been famished 
before the friendly home could be reached, having had only the 
slight support of sixpenny sandwiches, of Bath-buns, of Banbury- 
cakes, of lemonade, soda-water, and ginger-beer! ‘The supersti- 
tion that the English could not take wine, beer, or spirits, without 
the temptation to disgrace themselves, then reigned paramount. In 
1862, every one could dine in the Exhibition building, plainly or 
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luxuriously—could have his half-pint of wine, or his bottle of 
ale ; could, if he -so pleased, eat his, bread-and-cheese at a counter, 
and have a glass of that London porter which has made many a 
Frenchman believe that we are not altogether barbarous. ‘Ihe 
hogsheads of beer, and the tons of meat and of cheese, that were thus 
consumed would have sufficed for the daily support of Wellington’s 
army, in such an abundance as would have more than ever proved that 
the “ solidarity ” of the British soldier may be attributed to the British 
beef. But a new resource had been opened to the chance visitors of 
London to enable them not to faint on the way—a resource to the 
ladies especially. «There were not only places of refreshment where 
women could dine without being stared down as intruders, but, 
actually, a glass of wine could be obtained at a pastry-cook’s shop. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer broke down one of the relics of 
fiscal ignorance, when he determined that the Commercial Treaty 
should not be a dead-letter as far as our internal arrangements were 
concerned for the sale of wine. ‘The whole body of the people at 
this jubilee time might freely drink. We confidently ask, was there 
ever a time when so few people showed that the use of what was 
meant as a blessing would lead to its abuse? ‘‘ How great a virtue 
is temperance,” says Milton, in, his ‘ Areopagitica,’ ‘‘ how much of 


moment through the whole life of man! Yet God commits the 
managing so great a trust without particular law or prescription, 
wholly to the demeanour of every grown man.” 

The inter-communication of one part of London with another part 


was not a perfect organization in this year of 1862. The ordinary 
number of some five thousand cabs was increased ; for a great many 
old dingy vehicles were brought into use, with horses to correspond. 
The increased demand made the drivers insolent and extortionate ; 
and we may be quite sure that without the judicious arrangements of 
the Commissioners of Police, who adopted every possible means of 
making known what fares ought to be paid, the extortion would have 
been much greater. But happy was the {pe of three or four friends 
who could obtain a decent cab, compared with the affliction of riding 
in the narrow and altogether uncomfortable omnibuses provided by 
the Company who have contrived to establish a practical monopoly. 
The ‘‘ London General Omnibus Company” was started by some 
Frenchmen in 1855. They proposed to introduce great improve- 
ments, as they well might have done. The improvers were soon got 
rid of. In one year, 1860, this Company conveyed forty million 
passengers. ‘This was a business of sufficient importance to have 
demanded some efforts to make the omnibus of London equal to 
that of Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester. It is still the same 
disreputable vehicle. ‘There is some hope of improvement, which is 
recorded in the Jury Report of Class VI.: ‘‘ Since the opening of the 
Exhibition there have appeared in London a number of large, com- 
modious, and well-ventilated omnibuses, even somewhat larger than 
the Paris omnibuses, drawn by three horses abreast.” With all the 
defects of the present London omnibus, it is nevertheless the vehicle 
best suited to get through the narrow and crowded streets. But a 
revolution is at hand in the inter-communication of the West and the 
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East. The foreigner has gazed upon the vast burrowing beneath 
great thoroughfares, and has wondered at the obstructive sheds under 
whose roofs gravel and clay rise to the surface. These works are as 
grand, perhaps more important, than the streets of palaces which are 
rising in Paris. Miles of brickwork are preparing for the Under- 
ground Railway, and the Great Sewers of the metropolis. With the 
construction of the Low-level Sewer is to be connected the Thames 
Embankment. The new Westminster Bridge is a type of the sort of 
roadway at which London is aiming. These are memorable doings 
of 1862. 

Our limits will not allow us to carry this desultory paper further, 
in glimpses of other forms in which the London of this year assumed 
novel aspects. Our readers may weary of the subject, as_ most 
Londoners wearied under the excitements of the Exhibition. There 
had been quite enough of it when Parliament rose. To many a 
household it was a blessing to get away from the more than ordinary 
noise and bustle, to the pe of the village or the dreamy indolence 
of the watering-place. It may be doubted whether this long season 
of sight-seeing were altogether favourable to physical or moral health. 
Happily it is a thing of the Past. On the 1st of November the 
International Exhibition came to an end. For a fortnight longer 
the Brompton Palace was to become a great International Shop. 
The close had something grand and solemn in its effect. Darkness 
was coming on, when at the first notes of ‘‘ God save the Quecn” 
forty thousand persons stood up in reverent silence. The tear was 
in many an eye, for the thought of the wise and just mind that had 
conceived the idea of such a gathering of Nations in concord as 
that of 1851, and this of 1862, was naturally present. Then came 
‘¢ Partant pour la Syrie,” and ‘* Rule Britannia.” Slowly and reluc- 
tantly the crowd cleared out. London would resume its old appear- 
ance. An auspicious day was at hand, but it would not be a day of 
festival, The day when the heir to the British throne should 
attain his majority would have no manifestation of National feeling. 
Ardent hopes and good wishes would be expressed in many a family 
circle; but there would be no noisy demonstration of England’s heart. 
The silent ‘‘ God bless him” would be his, ; 
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II.—THE DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE: ITS SOCIAL, 
MORAL, AND ECONOMIC EFFECTS, 


[The London and Provincial Newspapers might appear to have so 
completely investigated the circumstances of what is popularly known 
as ‘The Cotton Famine,” that it may be considered to have been 
unnecessary to have instituted a new series of inquiries for the especial 
purpose of an article for the ‘Companion to the Almanac,’ which 
must be necessarily limited in the amount of its details. Neverthe- 
less we have thought it desirable to engage ‘‘ our own correspondent” 
in the duty of inquiring, not only into the nature and amount of the 
distress in the great seats of this industry up to the end of October, 
but into many collateral circumstances: as to its effects upon the 
character and habits of the operatives and their families; the influ- 
ence of improved education, and of other ameliorating causes, upon 
the admirable behaviour of the suffering people ; the consequences of 
the distress as seen in the returns of Savings Banks and Co-operative 
Societies; the various forms in which relief has been administered ; 
and the prospects of the future. We selected for this duty not a 

rofessed Man of Letters, but a Working Man, whose good sense keeps 
him in his long-accustomed career of earning his bread by the labour 
of his hands, but whose capacity for self-cultivation has given him 
the power of honourably and usefully employing his pen, especially 
in combating the prejudices, and in elevating the thoughts of the 
great class to which he belongs. It is unnecessary here to say more 
of the qualifications of Mr. Joun PiumMer for the task we confided 
to him, beyond expressing our conviction that the truthfulness of his 
statements may be implicitly relied upon. . C. K.] 


Tue cotton manufacturing districts of the kingdom are at the present 
time suffering deeply from the effects of the terrible feuds which 
have converted the Jarger portion of Northern America into one im- 
mense field of war and carnage. 

The commencement of hostilities between the two great divisions 
of the United States was the signal for the infliction of a fearful 
but not totally unexpected blow upon the prosperity of a manufac- 
ture which, judging from its enormous extent, and the magnitude 
of the interests involved therein, might with justice be designated as 
National, 

By the interruption, and subsequent cessation, of the usual supply 
of the raw material from the cotton-producing States, the majority of 
our cotton manufacturing establishments have been deprived of the 
means of continuing their operations, and the consequence is, a 
widely-spread want of employment amongst the workers usually en- 
gaged in those places, and an enormous increase of pauperism in the 
localities affected. Mr. David Chadwick, of Manchester, has esti- 
mated ‘‘the number of persons in Lancashire directly occupied in 
the various branches of the cotton trade, in 1859, at 400,000 
persons.” * Others who have studied the subject have made greater 

* The Rate of Wages in Lancashire. London, 1860. 
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or lesser calculations, but Mr. Chadwick’s estimate is generally con- 
sidered to be the most reliable. The sante writer also informs us 
that the amount paid for wages to those 400,000 persons in Lan- 
cashire, in 1859, yielded an average of 10s. 33d. to each individual ; 
which would amount to 205,833/. per week, or 10,653,000/. per 
annum. ‘‘The number of spindles and power-looms now (1859) 
employed in cotton-spinning and manufacturing in Lancashire may 
be estimated at 28 million spindles and 300,000 looms.” ‘“ It has 
been estimated * that the cost of a spinning mill and all the requisite 
machinery is from 23s. to 24s. per eee and of a weaving esta- 
blishment 247. per loom. The capital now (1859) invested in Lan- 
cashire, in cotton mills and machinery and working stock, may be 
estimated at 52 millions sterling, viz. :-- 


28,000,000 spindles at 18s.each . . 25,200,000 
~800,000 looms at 24l.each . ~—-7,200,000 
Estimated value of materials, stock of manufac- 
tured goods, and working capital. . . . . 20,000,000 


52,400,000 


Mr. Chadwick stated that, in 1860, we received 3,366,000 bales of 
cotton from all sources ; while during the first eight months of 1862 
the total amount did not exceed 725,917 bales. _ 4 
The extreme prices of raw cotton have ranged, from 1818 to 
1859, from 4s. to 94d. per lb. for ‘Sea Island,’ and from 1s. 9d. to 
4d. per lb. for ‘Orleans.’ The average prices of New Orleans cotton, 
in September, 1861, were from 73d. to 10d. per lb.; but in the cor- 
responding month of 1862 they had increased to 2s, and 2s. 6d. 
per lb. The effect of this state of things has been to produce a com- 
plete stagnation of the cotton manufacture, and to entail a frightful 
= of destitution, suffering, and misery amongst the operative 
classes, 

Mr. Chadwick informs us that the total number of persons in Lan- 
cashire who are dependent on the cotton trade is 800,000. ‘‘ Of the 
400,000 operatives usually employed, more than 150,000 are now 
(October, 1862) entirely out of employment, and more than 120,000 
are working short time. Taking those working short time at three 
_ days per week, and reckoning them at half the number (60,000), it 
gives 210,000 persons now totally unemployed. ad 
Taking the average earnings of these 210,000 persons now thrown 
out of employment at 10s. per week, the total loss amounts to 
105,000/. per week, or 1,365,000/. per quarter, or 5,460,0007. per 
year. This estimate is likely to be doubled before Christmas next, 
and, including trades dependent upon the cotton manufacture, the 
loss of wages may be taken at 200,000/. per week.” 

The foregoing careful and deliberate statements of one who pos- 
sesses considerable experience in these details, will afford a tolerably 
correct idea of the magnitude of the calamity which has overtaken 
the industrious operatives of Lancashire ; but it is impossible fully to 
* Quoted by Mr. C, from Mr, Baynes’ Lecture at Blackburn, 


Tn a paper read at the Cambridge meeting of the British Association © 
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realize the effects of the distress on this high-spirited and compara- 
tively independent population, unless we examine below, as well as 
above, the surface. 

The hitherto calm and patient bearing of the suffering thousands 
has been the universal theme of praise and admiration; but had this 
state of things occurred thirty or even twenty years since, it would 
certainly have been accompanied with serious commotions, bread 
riots, seditious gatherings, and general insecurity to life and property. 
This remarkable change in the character of our industrial population 
is, indeed, one of a most hopeful and encouraging nature ; and will, 
upon due investigation, be found to have arisen from several causes, 
amongst which may be enumerated the rise and progress of cheap 
literature ; increased facilities of education; the formation of free 
libraries ; the introduction of Temperance, Co-operative, and other 
Societies; the spread of the railway system, and consequently in- 
creased means of intercommunication ; the establishment of Sunday 
Schools and Mechanics’ Institutes; and the removal of restrictions 
upon our trade with other countries, whereby the prices of manufac- 
tured articles have been cheapened without any corresponding decrease 
in the rate of wages or of profits. 

Artizans who, in the days when cheap literature was seditious and 
immoral—in the days of dear newspapers, highly-taxed food, and 
expensive travelling—were to be found savagely denouncing their 
wealthier brethren, advocating the equal distribution of property, 
and propounding schemes of the most revolutionary nature, are now 
to be heard earnestly engaged in preaching the doctrines of Tem- 

rance, Co-operation, and other unfailing aids to Social reform. In 

cashire these changes have been more extensive and rapid than 
elsewhere, and the spirit of progress appeared to have seized the 
whole population. Hence the anxiety on the part of those engaged 
in the cause of social amelioration to ascertain the effects of the pre- 
vailing distress on the character and resources of those suffering from 
its effects. With a view towards obtaining information of a reliable 
nature on these points, in October last I visited several of the towns 
in Lancashire which have been overtaken by the industrial blight; 
and I found that the accounts of the calm, patient, and commendable 
demeanour of the starving operatives had been in no degree exag- 
gerated. There is something heroic in the manner in which they 
have borne the fearful and heart-crushing trials to which they have 
been subjected through the folly and madness of their American 
kinsmen. At Preston I visited many of the homes of the poor suf- 
fering creatures, and repeatedly burst into tears as I beheld the 
unmistakeable evidences of the misery which had overwhelmed such 
numbers of our toiling brethren. In some cases the destitution of 
the family had undoubtedly arisen from improvidence and intem- 
perance; but in the majority of instances the distress had been to 
some extent foreseen, and provided against, so far as the humble 
means of the household would allow, although the result has proved 
the attempt to have been vainly made. Such was the case with a 
family whose history was related to me by the district vtsitor. The 
father and mother had formerly been employed in a cotton — and 
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earned about twenty-five shillings per week between them. They 
had three children under ten years of age, and were known to be a 
very respectable, cleanly, provident, and sober couple. They pos- 
sessed a neat little four-roomed house, filled with{substantial furniture, 
pictures, domestic pets, bedding, and other household requirements. 

When the distress commenced they were thrown out of employ- 
ment, with no hopes of obtaining it again for a very considerable period. 
They first subsisted on their little savings, then parted with their best 
furniture and clothing, after which the greater part of the remainder 
vengyoet for arrears of rent, and they were compelled to remove to 
a cellar. 

In Preston, the basement stories of many houses in ‘the poorer 
districts have no connection with the upper stories, but are approached 
by descending six or seven steps, either in front or at the back of the 
dwelling, and then passing through a small doorway. Not one of 
these places can be considered suitable for human habitation ; and in 
most of those visited by me, there was a complete deficiency of light, 
air, and dryness. In one of these cellars, I found the family to 
which I have alluded. They had saved an old table, two chairs, a 
little crockery, and other odds and ends, together with a bedstead 
and a scanty amount of bedding, from the wreck of their former pos- 
sessions ; and were cheerfully attempting to accommodate themselves 
to their altered fortunes. ‘They received 3s. from the parish, and 4s, 
per week from the Relief Committee; and out of this they had to 

y for rent, food, and fuel. The necessity of applying for relief 
had been keenly felt, and the man declared that if he could only 
obtain a little work he would give it up altogether. Should the 
distress continue many months longer, or should the funds at the 
disposal of the Relief Committee be decreased in amount, the family 
would be compelled to seek refuge in the workhouse. 

I have dwelt on this particular case, because it is the type, not of 
hundreds or of thousands, but of tens of thousands of others. There 
was a look of manliness and sturdy independence about the man 
whom I have mentioned which appealed at once to the heart. The 
cases of suffering and misery witnessed by me were far too numerous 
to be more than alluded to in the present article. Many families 
visited, actually possessed nothing but the clothes in which they 
stood. Furniture, culinary utensils, bedsteads, and bedding, had 
utterly disappeared ; the grates were fireless; and the cold air blew 
keenly through broken windows on the miserable groups which were 
huddled together in the furthest corners of the cheerless rooms. 

Hundreds, if not thousands, of our factory operatives have not 
during the last month or two known what it is to sleep in a bed ; 
but have had to rest their weary, aching limbs on the cold floors of 
their abodes, and obtain rest in the best way they possibly could. 
The worst features of the Irish Famine are beginning to be realized 
at Preston, Blackburn, and other places in Lancashire; but in the 
midst of the distress, the operatives retain a dignity of feeling com- 
paratively unknown in the rural districts of the sister country. They 
make no parade of their misery, utter no rebellious murmurs at their 
destiny, and breathe no whining appeals for charity; but deter- 
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minedly and heroically bear their fate ; fully conscious that it arose 
from no shortcomings on their part, and that the sympathies of the 
whole nation are with them in this sad hour of their history. It is 
melancholy to stand in the streets of Preston, Blackburn, or Ashton- 
under-Lyne, and behold the numerous groups of wan-featured, thinly- 
clad operatives moodily strolling about, in the vain effort to ‘‘ while 
away the time.” It does not require a second glance to tell the 
spectator that these men are no mere paupers, but men who can and 
will work for.their living, if they could obtain employment. I have 
seen them in Fishergate, the principal thoroughfare of Preston, gazing 
intently at the rich stores of edibles contained in the shop-windows, 
yet, bitter as the temptation must have been, the records of crime 
show no increase amongst this class of the population. As yet, ‘‘if 
the depression in Lancashire,” to use the words of an intelligent 
writer on the subject, ‘‘ has proved nothing else, it has most certainly 
demonstrated this—that crime can exist without poverty, and that 
poverty can exist in its bitterest form without being associated with 
crime.” It is impossible to foretell how long this may last, but it is 
my belief that, should they depart from the course they have hitherto 
followed, it will be occasioned by sheer despair, and by the death- 
cries of their starving childrem. Up to the present time the 
mortality amongst the operatives had not increased, but in some cases 
has actually decreased. ‘This seeming paradox is easily explained, 
although at the Cambridge meeting of the British Association, several 
conflicting opinions were hazarded upon the subject. It has been a 
frequent custom for mothers, who are employed in factories, to drug 
their children for the purpose of ‘‘keeping them quiet” at home, 
while they follow their occupation at the mills. This has led to a 
large amount of preventible mortality amongst the infant population, 
which has since decreased, in consequence of the drugging system 
having been abandoned. At Wigan, the young girls admitted into 
the sewing classes, displayed signs of improved health, although their 
diet was of the most meagre description. This arose from their 
breathing a purer atmosphere than that to which they were accus- 
tomed in many of the close, ill-ventilated, and unhealthy factories, 
where they were formerly employed. As the winter months tend to 
increase the severity of the distress, and the rapid diminution of re- 
sources adds to the number of applicants for parochial and public 
relief, it is to be feared that the mortality will increase at a fearful 
rate, unless more substantial nourishment can be afforded to the 
famished population. 

Thousands have subsisted during the last ten or twelve weeks on 
bread, coffee, and soup alone, and a little change is required occa- 
sionally, if they are to be kept in a state of health. In several of the 
houses visited by me, typhus fever had already broken out, and, in 
five or six cases, had terminated fatally.* In Savage’s Court, 
Preston, I saw a poor woman attempting to share with her children 
the relief doled out by the District Committee. It was a saddening 

* Since writing the above, I find that one of the families, visited by me, consisting of 


eight persons, have all of them been attacked by typhus fever, and are now in the House 
of Recovery, or Hospital. 
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scene, and the visitor who was with me informed me that she had 
been sick for nearly twelve months, and that she had had her hus- 
band ill for some time by her side, until at last he expired in the 
greatest want and pain, leaving her and three little children to weep 
for their daily bread. And now she was dying also. ‘The bed on 
which she lay at night was really not worth ninepence, even with its 
scanty bedding; and had she wished to dispose of it she could not 
have found a purchaser. The neighbours had no money wherewith 
to purchase furniture, and the shops of the pawnbroker and furniture- 
dealer were crowded to repletion. I could furnish two or three 
hundred such cases of suffering and destitution, but these would only 
be a few out of many thousands. Many of Job’s comforters have 
censured the operatives with having been in some measure the 
authors of their own troubles, by their frequent resort to strikes. I 
fear that in some instances the charge is not wholly unfounded. The 
Preston strike of 1853-4 involved a loss of many, very many, thousands 
of pounds, both to masters and men; besides reducing numerous 
families to a state of beggary, from which they were gradually re- 
covering when the American Panic of 1857-8 took place, and 
counteracted all their efforts to regain their lost position. 

Nearly all the other manufacturing towns have suffered from 
similar causes, and there can be no doubt of the fact that the. pre- 
valency of strikes and lock-outs has tended to weaken the ability of 
employers and employed to sustain themselves comparatively unin- 
jured through the present fearful crisis. But then it must be remem- 
bered that the distress would have been far more deeply felt by the 
operatives, had they not invested so largely in the many co-operative 
societies which have recently sprung up in Lancashire and other 
parts of the kingdom. In a return recently published by the Roch- 
dale Equitable Pioneers’ Co-operative Society, I find the names of 
150 of these associations, comprising 48,184 members, who hold 
amongst them a capital of 333,290/., and, in 1861, transacted busi- 
ness to the startling amount of 1,512,117/.! Of these, no less than 
70 are situated in Lancashire, Blackburn possessing 9 societies, 
Preston 2, Bolton 2, Manchester 4, and Rochdale 3; and there 
are numerous associations, respecting the existence of which I 
cannot procure any reliable information, The ‘ Co-operator,’ for 
October, 1862, contains a list of 300 societies, nine-tenths of which 
have arisen during the last ten years, and which comprise about 
77,000 members, with a capital of 349,0007. The yearly amount 
of business transacted by these 300 societies cannot be less than 
2,516,000/. ; while the profits are estimated at no less than 200,000/. 
per annum! But I am acquainted with the names of many societies 
which do not figure in the above list, and which make no return 
of their profits or business. The results of my inquiries on these 
points, leads me to believe that many of the societies in question 
are not registered by Mr. Tidd Pratt; and that this arises in some 
degree from a desire to ascertain how far the members can hold 
together for a few months, before they identify themselves as a per- 
manent association. Taking these societies into consideration, the 
probable number of co-operative associations existing in the United 
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Kingdom cannot be less than 500, with about 100,000 members, 
and 400,000/. capital. Of these, more than 100 societies are to be 
found in Lancashire alone, Since the commencement of the distress, 
many members have been subsisting on their little accumulations of 
capital, and the result is a very large decrease in the amount of funds 
at the disposal of the various societies established within the area 
affected by the depression in trade. The effects of the distress on 
individual members is illustrated by the following cases at Blackburn 
and Rochdale. <A B, a factory operative, is a member of the Roch- 
dale Society, and in March, 1861, possessed the sum of 26/7. 3s. 7d., 
the result of his thrifty perseverance for six years. At the present 
time (October, 1862) he has only 2/. remaining to his credit, the 
rest having been withdrawn in small portions for the purpose of sup- 
plying his pressing necessities. 

This man could not receive assistance—not that he applied for it— 
from the parochial authorities, because it is alleged that they have 
no power to grant relief to persons who possess any funds, how- 
ever small, in the savings’ bank or co-operative society. ‘This com- 
pulsory act of refusal to a provident and thrifty class has occasioned 
much bitterness of feeling on their part, in several places; and I 
was told by one man that it was ‘‘ manifestly unjust that the idler 
and the profligate should be relieved, while the steady and indus- 
trious but unfortunate artizan, was compelled to part with his scle 
provision for the future.’ There is no doubt whatever that the 
obnoxious regulations, however necessary and wholesome they may 
he in ordinary periods, press with cruel severity at the present time 
cn the most careful and economical class of the industrial com- 
namity, and which, more than any other, endcavours to render itself 
independent of parochial assistance. 

At Blackburn, C. D., a member of the Industrial Cc-operative 
Society, which only started in November, 1860, commenced by 
paying in 2s., after which, having a wife and a numerous family, 
he was unable to continue his subscriptions; nevertheless, he con- 
tinued to make his purchases at the store, and allowed part of his 
profits to accumulate therein. In September, 1862, he was com- 
pelled by distress to withdraw all the funds saved by him, and 
which amounted to 20s. 2d., he having previously received 21s. 1d., 
the whole being the amount of profit obtained by him from simply 
trading at the store. He has since re-entered the Society, and now 
possesses 2s. 5d. placed to his credit. ‘This case proves the intense 
anxiety on the part of the poorest class of artizans to accumulate a 
few pence, for which the co-operative Society generally offers a safe 
investment, Another member, E. F., paid 138s. into the Society, 
and since its formation, not quite two years ago, has received 
1. 18s. 1d., leaving 12, 14s. still in the Society, the whole amount, 
minus 18s., being his share of the profits. Such cases as these are 
so frequent that they could be multiplied to an indefinite extent, but 
those quoted will amply suffice to prove the immense influence which 
these co-operative associations have exercised in checking the early 
inroads of the distress. Should the depression continue, it is to be 
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parish for relief, and that the Societies to which they belonged will 
suffer from the want of sufficient capital. ~ 

At Rochdale, the Equitable Pioneers’ Society affords a true and 
unerring barometer of co-operative success in the cotton-manu- 
facturing districts. The business transacted during the quarter 
ending September, 1860, was 37,816/.; for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember, 1861, it was 42,560/.; but in September, 1862, the quarter’s 
returns had sunk to 35,7327. The decrease of business is chiefly 
observable in the more expensive and least necessary articles of food, 
such as loaf-sugar, plums, currants, etc.; butcher’s meat; drapery ; 
shoes ; clothing, etc. ; but there is no desire evinced to procure goods 
on credit, so deeply has the principle of ready money been impressed 
on the minds of the members. 

There is not observable the slightest tendency to withdraw capital 
from the Society, excepting under the pressure of distress; but at 
Blackburn, Wigan, and other places, one or two of the Societies 
find their existence pulecgore! by the compulsory withdrawal of 
capital. At Wigan I am informed that the Society have passed a 
resolution prohibiting further withdrawals for the present, but of 
course it will prove inoperative. The Rochdale Corn-mill Society 
shows no diminution of prosperity, but steadily progresses in its career 
of success. In 1860, the amount of capital was 26,618/. 14s. 6d. 
In September, 1862, it had increased to 30,3207. 12s. 93d. The 
business transacted during the nine months ending September 20th, 
1860, was 93,840/. ; the nine months ending September 20th, 1861, 
showed a total of 123,808/.; while in September, 1862, the amount 
was 116,870/. 

These results, in the present distressed state of the locality, are 
highly encouraging, and prove the soundness of the principles on 
which the management is based. During the last few months the 
Society has purchased additional premises, and commenced the erec- 
tion of a new steam-engine of 25 horse-power, besides setting up 
several additional pairs of stones, for the purpose of enabling it to 
execute the numerous orders hitherto refused in consequence of the 
arrangements being insufficient to meet the rapid extension of busi- 
ness. Whien the alterations are completed, it is confidently expected 
that the balance-sheets of the raga will display an extraordinary 
and unparalleled increase of trade. ‘The scarcity of cotton has told 
with serious effect upon the Co-operative Manufacturing Association, 
which finds its progress impeded, and the hour of success delayed for 
atime. Every phase of this remarkable and interesting experiment 
is closely scrutinized by those who take an interest in the welfare 
of the industrial classes; and its fate will go far to determine the 
problem as to whether a body of shareholders exclusively belonging 
to the operative class, and whose resources are practically limited, 
can successfully compete with capitalists possessed of comparatively 
unbounded means. At present (October, 1862), notwithstanding the 
severe temptations and trials to which the Association has been 
exposed, very few of the shares have changed hands, although a large 
amount of capital—6,000/.—has been withdrawn by necessitous 
shareholders. A supply of Surat cotton having been obtained, the 
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mill is enabled to continue at work during three days in the week, 
but the operatives appear to entertain an unconquerable aversion to 
the Indian material. This feeling appears to be general in all the 
mills, and arises from the constant liability of the Indian fibre to 
break during the process of manufacture, in consequence of which it 
is difficult to work it so easily and finely as the ordinary American 
cotton. Improved modes of cultivation would render India capable 
of supplying three-fourths of the total amount of cotton required by 
us, and it is not at all improbable that the importations of 1863 will show 
a great improvement in the quality and length of fibre. At Roch- 
dale there exists less disinclination than elsewhere to use the Indian 
material, as the operatives do not attempt to work it too fine, or 
beyond its capabilities. ‘The utmost confidence is expressed respect- 
ing the future success of the Association; and it would appear that up 
to the present time its existence is not considered to be in any way 
endangered, although it is frankly acknowledged that its progress 
has received a check, the extent of which will be datecuine! by the 
duration of the distress amongst the shareholders. The second mill, 
belonging to the same body, is slowly proceeding towards com- 
pletion, and, but for the unfortunate disaster which has befallen the 
cotton manufacture, would have long since been finished and in full 
operation, The other manufacturing associations of Lancashire are 
at a complete stand-still, and in one or two instances find consider- 
able difficulty in maintaining their position; but, on the whole, the 
time has not yet arrived for a decision on the possibility of their 
surviving the crisis. It depends solely on the duration of the present 
scarcity of cotton. Should it last another year, there is reason to 
fear that the most recent of these Societies will be broken up, simply 
from the withdrawal of the capital necessary to resume or continue 
operations, and not from any vefect in the mode of management or 
want of confidence on the part of the shareholders. Were members 
of Co-operative Societies allowed to receive relief from the parochial 
authorities, or local committees, without being compelled to with- 
draw their little investments, they would be enabled to preserve 
intact their provision for the future, more readily dispense with 
charitable aid, and maintain their feelings: of self-respect. At Dar- 
wen the Relief Committee applied to the secretary of the Co-operative 
Society in that town for a list of all the shareholders belonging to 
the same, to which request the secretary was instructed to return a 
polite refusal. Upon this it is stated that a second letter was received 
from the Relief Committee stating that if the list of shareholders was 
not furnished the co-operative store should be deprived of all par- 
ticipation in the tickets for food issued by the Committee. These 
things, trivial as they may at first appear, tend to embitter the feel- 
ings of the operatives, and evoke ominous expressions of discontent, 
which the exercise of a little tact and discretion would have pre- 
vented. The Relief Committees should not aim at usurping the 
functions of the parochial authorities, but rather at assisting those 
whom the Poor-law relief cannot reach; and the successful working 
of this principle where practised renders it a matter for regret that it 
has not become more general. ; 
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The Temperance Societies have found their funds somewhat affected 
by the distress, but the number of their members has undergone no 
diminution. As a rule, the total abstainers have been amongst the 
last affected by the pressure of the times, which has been the most 
severely felt in those districts where public-houses are most frequent. 
The natural connection subsisting betwixt intemperance and crime 
has been strikingly illustrated in the case of Blackburn. In that 
town intemperance was more frequently practised than at Rochdale, 
Bolton, and elsewhere, and the result was that the resources of the 
operatives were more speedily exhausted than in the other towns, 
and they found themselves without the means of indulgence in 
intoxicating liquors. One of the first signs of the altered state of 
things was the diminution in the amount of crime, the newspapers 
having to report, within a period of six weeks, no less than five 
maiden petty sessions. At Preston I found the public-houses to be 
comparatively deserted, and that the decline of the traffic in these 
places had been attended with a decrease in the number of crimes 
committed while under the influence of drink. At Wigan the 
number of cases of felony and larceny have somewhat increased, but 
very few of the charges are against factory operatives, or artizans 
accustomed to labour for their livelihood. ‘The number of cases of 
drunkenness has considerably diminished, and there exists a greater 
amount of sobriety amongst the unemployed population. The moral 
to be deduced from the foregoing facts is, that intemperance is not 
the natural concomitant of poverty, but rather the result of a high 
rate of wages, combined with loose social habits and defective educa- 
tion; at the same time it must be acknowledged that the experience 
of the last few months is greatly in favour of increased restrictions on 
the number of public-houses, especially in the poorer districts. But 
all repressive measures will fail in attaining their object, unless a 
substitute be found for these resorts, which are at present the only 
available places of recreation possessed by large numbers of our 

orest and Jeast educated population. The majority of mechanics’ 
institutes do not mect the requirements of the operative classes, and, 
‘being chiefly patronised by tradesmen, mill-managers, book-keepers, 
and others of a similar grade, are but slightly affected by the preva- 
lence of the distress. In the Working-Men’s Colleges at Man- 
chester, Ancoats (ditto), and Salford, a large proportion of the 
students are really of the operative class, and accordingly the inte- 
rests of these admirable institutions have not escaped unscathed from 
the ordeal; but I am glad to find that an arrangement has been 
made whereby all old members who may be out of employ are to be 
admitted free during the continuance of the cotton famine. The 
building societies have suffered very largely within the last twelve 
months, and in several instances members who, by their own exer- 
tions were gradually emerging from the troubles and difficulties 
which beset the path of working men in general, have been reduced 
to a state of ——. and ruin. Relying on the income derived from 
their own industry, and also on the amount of rents receivable from 


the tenants, of whom they were the nominal landlords—for the pur- 
pose of repaying the sums advanced by the building society to enable 
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them to purchase household property—they now find all their calcu- 
lations overthrown, and the fulfilment of their pecuniary obligations 
an impossibility. ‘This unfortunate condition of affairs has led to 
considerable depreciation in the market value of houses and similar 
property ; but as this, from its very nature, is merely temporary in its 
duration, several of the older societies are instinctively endeavouring 
to tide over the evil by remitting all fines for non-payment of arrears, 
and have likewise extended the periods over which the repayments of 
borrowed moneys are to be made. By this means they hope to 
insure the stability of their position, and relieve the wants of their 
necessitous members, without compromising the interests of the 
societies themselves. Something of this nature has also been adopted 
by the Friendly Societies in several localities; and 1 am informed 
that in more than one instance they have allowed membership to 
continue without payment until more prosperous days shall arrive. 
Amongst the unenrolled clubs, the distress appears to have made sad 
havoc; but the restricted organization of these institutions rendered it 
impossible for me to procure any definitive information on the subject. 
The question of Life Assurance was slowly but surely advancing 
in the estimation of the better class of operatives previous to the 
outbreak of the distress; but at present there is too much reason to 
fear that the general deficiency of employment has led to a reluctance 
amongst those affected by it to effect life assurances, by occasioning 
them to entertain a conviction that the re-occurrence of periods of 
distress may incapacitate them from continuing to pay the annual 
premium. ‘This is a source of much discouragement to those engaged 


in the attempt to promote the spread of provident habits amongst the 


toiling masses; but then, on the other hand, the intellectual improve- 
ment of the people has occasioned the distress to affect the sale of 
cheap literature to a far less extent than was at first anticipated. 
The sale of newspapers and cheap periodicals has declined about 
20 per cent., the chief falling-off being amongst the periodicals. 
Of these, the ‘Family Herald,’ ‘London Journal,’ and ‘ Leisure 
Hour’ occupy the first rank in popular favour; ‘Reynolds’ Mis- 
cellany,’ ‘Cassell’s Paper,’ and the halfpenny serials taking , the 
second place. ‘The sale of novels in penny numbers is now an un- 
profitable speculation compared with what it was in the palmy “se of 
‘The Mysteries of London,’ ‘The Adventures of Gentleman Jack,’ 
and similar choice productions of the Holywell-street ‘‘ sensation” 
school. There exists an inconceivably large demand for the penny 
sporting newspapers, the purchasers of which, as a rule, do not very 
extensively patronise.the more intellectual and instructive emanations 
of the popular press. 

Passing from cheap literature to the subject of savings banks, I 
find that these useful institutions have not escaped the depression, 
but have had to bear their share of the calamity which has over- 
whelmed everything else. ‘The amount of withdrawals from the 
Lancashire Savings Banks during the present year has been largely in 
excess of that of previous years: this is, in some slight degree, also 
attributable to the recent establishment of Post Office Savings Banks. 
At Blackburn, notwithstanding the prevalence of intemperance 
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and other social failings, the spread of provident habits amongst the 
more thoughtful and far-seeing of the operatives has been greatly on 
the increase until within the last few months. The annual amount 
of deposits in the savings banks at Blackburn had risen from 18,1887. 
in 1855 to 49,943/. in 1861, being an increase of 31,825/. in seven 
years. Of the depositors, 1282 were employed in the various 
branches of the cotton manufacture, and many others were indirectly 
connected with it, by reason of their earnings being dependent on 
those of the operatives. During the first six months of 1862 the 
excess of withdrawals over and above the same periods in previous 
years was, at Wigan, 6000/.; at Blackburn, 10,0007. ; and at other 
places in the same proportion. Since then there has been no diminu- 
tion of the outflowing stream, and should the distress continue, the 
amount of deposits in the various savings banks will reach a very low 
ebb. 

The statistics of these institutions have always been looked upon as 
a true index of industrial prosperity ; and judging from their present 
condition, the aspect of affairs is extremely gloomy. As the various 
deposits are withdrawn, the unfortunate depositors rapidly weaken 
their ability to hold out against the fate which appears to be surely 
awaiting them, until, at last, the demon of want triumphs, and they 
are driven to swell the daily-increasing ranks of the poor and needy. 

No wonder that, as these facts gradually forced themselves upon 
the public mind, the note of alarm should have been sounded, 
awakening into instant activity the generous impulses and warm- 
hearted feelings of our English nature. The crisis demanded im- 
mediate attention, nor was it withheld. The touching letters of “A 
Lancashire Lad,” which appeared in the columns of the ‘Times,’ 
appealing for assistance for the poor Lancashire lads and lasses, 
ng their sad history over the empire, and tended to set in motion 

at mighty stream of sympathy and benevolence which has since 
carried food and warmth into many a cheerless Lancashire home. It 
is impossible to over-rate the amount of good effected through the 
instrumentality of the various relief funds which have recently sprung 
into existence, even if we only took into consideration the number of 
families whose excusable pride has been spared the necessity of 
applying for parochial relief. This invincible repugnance towards 
accepting the assistance afforded by our poor law system prevails to 
an extent little dreamed of by those not conversant with the details of 
indoor industrial life. Everywhere I found innumerable instances of 
families which were, to use the graphic language of the correspondent 
of the ‘Times,’ “struggling on courageously to the last extremity, 
painfully eking out their little hoards, selling or pawning their 
clothes and furniture, getting assistance from their friends at a dis- 
tance, but, at last, when the hope of better times, which had sus- 
tained them under all these sacrifices, had died out, and starvation 
stared them in the face, it was generally to the Relief Committee 
that they made their first appeal.” 

The aversion of the operative classes respecting the acceptance of 
Poor-law Relief, arises in a great measure from the fact that paupers, 
as a class, are considered by them to be a low, servile, and degraded 
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body, with whom it is a disgrace to commingle. This feeling would 
apparently have been somewhat modified during the last few months, 
and the unfortunate operatives might have been taught that the 
acceptance of parochial relief did not necessarily occasion “‘ the name 
of pauper to be branded on their brows ;” but it so happened that in 
most districts, the relieving officers did not appear to make any dis- 
tinction between the case of the poor and industrious toiler, reduced 
to poverty from circumstances over which he had no control, and the 
idle, lazy, and vagabond profligate, whose miserable condition was 
the result of unrestrained passions and desires. There is nothing 
more trying to the feelings of a steady and industrious working man 
than to be compelled to mix with those who have been paupers for 
years. Exceptional cases require exceptional remedies, and the 
prompt display of a little tact and kindly feeling would conduce to 
remove much of the natural but fatal prejudice which leads the 
famished operative to believe that there is less disgrace in accepting 
the charity of the public than in asking for what is his undoubted 
right. Perhaps this aversion on the part of the operatives is chiefly 
occasioned by their dread of ‘“‘The Labour Test.” They have 
repeatedly declared to me that the labour of the stoneyard proves too 
much for the strength of operatives accustomed to the indoor work of 
the factories, and that it renders the hands incapable of the delicate 


‘ manipulations required by the cotton-manufacturing processes. These 


assertions I knew to be true; but being determined to strengthen my 
opinions by actual observation, I visited the stone-yard at Preston, 
where I found about 150 men and boys engaged in the laborious 
occupation of stone-breaking. ‘The overlooker or ‘‘ Gaffer” informed 
me that the old hands, many of whom were of Irish extraction, and 
familiar with pauper routine, could finish their quota long before the 
distressed operatives had completed half their task; for there is a 
skill in stone-breaking which can only be acquired by long and fre- 
quent practice. As I passed the groups of men seated before their 
unbroken heaps of stone, I noticed that many of them coloured up, 
and that, in one case, a poor fellow could not restrain his tears. 
Looking at his hands, I observed them to be extremely red and much 
blistered, so that his labour must have occasioned him intense pain. 
The unskilfulness of the operatives in this kind of work frequently 
leads to injury of themselves or others; and in one of the cottages 
afterwards visited by me, I remarked a young lad, whose eye was 
severely contused from the effects of a misdirected blow of his ham- 
mer while engaged in the stone-yard. The number of operatives 
applying for relief being beyond the capabilities of the stone-yard, the 
Preston parochial authorities employ a very large number of able- 
bodied men at the Moor, a rough, uneven tract of ground, situated on 
the Lancaster Road, just outside the town; or at St. George’s Road, 
which is no great distance from the Moor. At the Moor the men 
were employed in levelling the surface for building purposes, and in 
forming new roadways, one of which has received the expressive de- 
signation of “ Poor Man’s Road,” a title which the parochial authori- 
ties decline to adopt, but which the operatives pertinaciously refuse 
to disown. 
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When I visited the Moor, there were several hundreds of men, 
from the impoverished overlooker down to the able-bodied vagrant, 
busily engaged with spades and barrows ; and it was easy to perceive 
that the majority were totally unaccustomed to this species of labour. 
Many of the poor fellows possessed no clothing but that in which 
they stood, and which was manifestly insufficient to protect them 
from the etiects of the weather; but there was no discontent visible 
on their features. They appeared to have become resigned to the 
necessities of their position, and conscious of the inutility of murmur- 
ing or repining at their fate. There have been several ebullitions of 
feeling amongst them respecting the hours of labour and the terms of 
payment ; but at the present time those differences appear to have 
been adjusted, and all parties to be acting harmoniously with each 
other. The men receive one shilling per day, and are allowed to 
labour one, two, or more days each week, according to the number of 
their family. 

Many of the men have families of four, five, six, and even more, 
dependent on their earnings, and, accordingly, they are allowed to 
work through the week, which entitles them to receive 6s., and occa- 
sionally 2s, extra, or 8s. in all, if the family be large. At St. 
George’s Road, where a large sewer is being constructed, the labour 
requires more skill and strength, and is, in consequence, more re- 
muneratively paid. ‘lhe operatives are employed on piece work, and 
generally labour one day out of three, a proceeding which has told 
favourably on the state of their health, and rendered them a remark- 
able contrast to those employed on the Moor. As a rule, the 
operatives are extremely averse to labour in the open air; and at 
Manchester they have held several meetings for the purpose of de- 
nouncing ‘The Labour Test. 

It is only fair to state that the various parochial boards evince 
a laudable desire to respect the feelings of the operatives as far as 
possible, consistently with the requirements of the Poor-laws. At 
Manchester it has been proposed to consider regular attendance at 
the classes belonging to the working-men’s colleges, and similar insti- 
tutions, as an equivalent for the enforcement of the Labour Test ; but 
the execution of the proposed scheme requires considerable tact and 
experience, lest its intended object be defeated. 

r. H. B. Farnall, the Assistant Poor-law Commissioner, has in- 
dustriously endeavoured to dissipate the deeply-rooted prejudices 
entertained by the working-classes towards parochial assistance ; and 
he has likewise repeatedly explained and pointed out many of the 
erroneous notions so prevalent respecting the powers and duties inci- 
dental to the system of Poor-law administration. Without claiming 
absolute infallibility for its various provisions, he has clearly shown 
that many of the alleged grievances arise from a misconception of the 
spirit in which those provisions were framed, and from a widely-spread 
but fallacious impression that a man must part with all his clothing 
and furniture before he is entitled to relief. If such an absurd doc- 
trine as this latter was attempted to be enforced it would only pro- 
duce an alarming increase of pauperism, and tend to discourage 
provident habits amongst the poor. It is much to the credit of Mr. 
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Farnall that he has had the courage to speak impartially on this most 
important question: a proceeding which has tended to prevent much 
insubordination amongst those receiving relief from the poor-house, 

As the summer of 1862 slowly passed away, it was generally felt 
that the stern barriers of pride and prejudice, which had hitherto 
stood between the operatives and the Poor-laws, would be unable to 
resist the bitter trials of the coming winter, and that the number of 
applicants for relief would be swelled to an extent beyond the present 
capabilities of the ratepayers in many, if not all, of the distressed dis- 
tricts. The consequence was, that Lord Palmerston’s Government 
introduced into the House of Commons a measure popularly known 
as ‘The Rate in Aid Bill,’ which was adopted by the legislature, and 
has since become law. 

Under the provisions of this measure, any town, where the 
poor-rates have reached a maximum of five shillings, is empowered 
to borrow money, on the security of future rates, for the purpose 
of preventing undue pressure on the rate-payers at the present disas- 
trous time. Preston was the first town whose returns were prepared 
for the examination of the Poor-law officers, preparatory to their 
sanction of the Board of Guardians exercising their borrowing 
powers. ‘The amount proposed to be borrowed during the Christ- 
mas quarter, 1862, was 4,735/.; leaving a net amount of 16,0677. to 
be paid by the rate-payers during the same period. But, severely as 
the resources of the rate-payers have been taxed during the last few 
weeks, the strain would have been more deeply felt had not the 
benevolence of the public aided in the alleviation of the distress. 

The sums of money contributed from local and special sources is 
supposed to have amounted to between 180,000/, and 200,000/., but 
much of this amount has been privately given, There are three great 
funds established from the voluntary contributions of ,all classes and 
ranks of society ; and, besides these, there are a host of local funds, 
which are continually being increased in number. The first of these 
is that at the Mansion House, under the superintendence of the Lord 
Mayor, the second is the Manchester Central Relief Fund, and the 
third is that termed the Bridgewater Honse Fund. At Wigan, the 
exertions of ‘‘a Lancashire Lad” have brought very large sums to 
the aid of the District Relief Committee of that town, and at Preston 
and Blackburn the lists of contributors show a goodly array of names. — 
Much has been said respecting the apathy of the millowners, as 
inferred from the repeated absence of their names from the subscri 
tion lists, but, while admitting that many have behaved very selfishly 
and niggardly, it is not fair to cast opprobrium on the entire class 
because of the shortcomings of a minority. Several of those whose 
uames do not figure as subscribers to the Relief Funds have given 
large sums in various ways towards the assistance of those employed 
by them. ‘The Messrs. F ielden, of Todmorden, near Roehdale—the 
sons of the late John Fielden, M.P., of ‘ ten-hour Bill” celebrity— 
are giving three days’ wages in each week to all those usually em- 
ployed. by them, although six of their mills are closed and the seventh 
is only running three days per week. ‘This act of kindness costs— 
according to my information—the Messrs. Fielden a loss of 800/. per 
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week, Another manufacturer at Rochdale is giving his hands 2s. 3d. 
per week each ; a firm at Manchester is paying 400/. per week for 
the sustenance of their operatives, while many employers are quietly 
distributing weekly relief to the amount of 50/., 70/., 907., 100/7., 120/., 
and even 200/. amongst their unemployed workpeople. I have heard 
of a firm which had purchased 8,000 bales of cotton, and, rather than 
sell it at a princely profit, had found employment for their numerous 
hands by allowing it to be manufactured into yarn. The circum- 
stances of many mill-owners, while nominally prosperous, are in 
reality hanging on a thread. In some cases they had invested all 
their available capital in new buildings and machinery, in others they 
had borrowed large sums for similar purposes, while in others they 
were only just reeovering from the effects of recent strikes and of the 
American panic of 1857-8. Very severe strikes have occurred, 
during the last few years, at Colne, Padiham, Blackburn, and other 
places, involving great loss both to employers and employed, and 
seriously crippling the means of each. It must also be borne in mind 
that the manufacturers have to pay their full share of the poors’ and 
other rates, taxes, insurance premiums, the wages of engineers, 
managers, and other servants, whose services they are compelled to 
retain; and also in many cases to pay rent, interest on borrowed 
capital, &c., although they are not deriving one farthing of profit 
from their business, but are perhaps working it at a heavy loss. 
Many of the large sums stated to be amassed by the cotton manufac- 


turers, in the course of a single year, are purely imaginary ; if true, 
they would have long since attracted all the spare capital of the king- 
dom into the cotton trade. It has also been stated that many of the 
manufacturers hold large stocks of cotton for the eo of specula- 


tion ; but it would appear upon investigation that this dangerous game 
is chiefly confined to the cotton-brokers of Liverpool and other com- 
mercial towns At Rochdale I visited the mill belonging to Mr. 
G. L. Ashworth, of that town, where I found the rooms on the 
basement-story fitted up for the reception of the sewing classes, and a 
large apartment, generally used as a Sunday School, devoted to the 
evening education of adults. In other places, the millowners have 
readily allowed rooms in their establishments to be temporarily de- 
voted to educational purposes. Consequently it is quite clear that, 
as a body, the millowners have had to incur much undeserved odium, 
because of the heartless and insensate conduct on the part of a few. 
Had they acted otherwise than they have actually done they would 
bitterly rue it when the hour of returning prosperity places them at 
the mercy of their workpeople, and urges forward the various feel- 
ings of dissatisfaction and ill-will which so frequently culminate in a 
strike. 

The system adopted by the District Relief Committees appears to 
be thoroughly efficient, so far as it goes, and very few cases of imposi- 
tion have as yet occurred. At Preston a committee was appointed to 
make arrangements and administer the funds. This general com- 
mittee consists of twelve persons, who meet every Monday night. 
Six of them act as secretaries for the six wards of the town. h 
secretary has a staff of visitors, out of whom a committee for the ward 
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is formed. To every district is assigned one or two visitors, whose 
duty it is to investigate all cases of distress within the district. These 
are entered in a book according to a printed form. Every case so 
reported is considered in the ward committee, and the amount of 
relief to be given in each is there agreed upon. ‘Tickets for relief, 
according to the quantities ordered, are delivered by the secretary to 
the visitors, who carry them to the houses of the recipients, which 
are thus regularly revisited once a week. The number of cases, 
persons, and quantities of relief, are added up, and the secretary of 
each ward reports the totals to the general committee at its next 
meeting, with the equivalent sum in money which he requires for the 
ensuing week. Relief from the general fund is at present granted 
only in the shape of bread, soup, and coffee.* The number of visitors 
is one hundred and twenty. Their services are entirely gratuitous. 

The number of persons relieved by the Preston Committee during 
the week ending Oct. 25, 1862, was 32,711, at a cost of nearly 860/. 

For the week ending Nov. 1, 1862, there would be needed 29,534 
4-lb. loaves, weighing 52 tons 4 ewt. 3 qrs. and 4lbs., and requiring 
the daily services of 29 bakers. Besides these, there would be neces- 
sary nearly 20,000 quarts of soup, coffee, and potato hash, the latter 
compound requiring 200 lbs. of mutton and 10 loads or sacks of 
potatoes to a 1,000 quarts. 

At Wigan, relief-tickets are given to the applicants, which they 
are allowed to take to the various tradesmen, who supply the required 
articles, and present the tickets to the committee for payment. By 
this means it is hoped to alleviate the distress existing amongst the 
small shopkeepers, but it is questionable whether the system proves 
more economical to the operatives than that pursued at Preston. At 
Rochdale, the three co-operative societies are expending 23/. each 
week in the relief of their distressed members and of the poor. This 
relief is given twice a-week, and consists of fixed quantities of oatmeal, 
rice, &c. The number thus relieved averages 1,320 weekly. 

The District Committee at Rochdale pursue the same system as 
adopted at Preston, and appear to carry on their operations with 
great discrimination. At Ashton-under-Lyne, Blackburn, Chorley, 
Accrington, and other places, I have not found any complaints exist- 
ing respecting the administration of the relief funds, exceptirf® at the 
first-named a he where local jealousies have resulted in the forma- 
tion of rival committees, a proceeding which tends to waste the means 
which ought to be carefully husbanded. The greater number of the 
relief visitors in each town is composed of overlookers, shopkeepers, 
and others possessing the confidence of the inhabitants, and who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the means of each family brought under 
their notice. These visitors are extremely particular in noting the 
circumstances of each family, and in enforcing cleanliness, order, and 
decency amongst them, at the same time striving, by means of cheer- 
ing and consolatory language, to sustain the failing hopes of the poor 
creatures. The girls, above the age of sixteen, are furnished, so far 
as the funds will allow, with tickets for the sewing-classes belonging 
to the committee or the parochial boards. 


And occasionally potato hash. 
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These tickets request the attendance of the girls at the classes, 
must being a word which would receive little attention. 


LADIES’ WORKING DEPARTMENT. 
TRINITY WARD. 


Susannah Weaver 
Is requested to attend at the Work Room, No. 21, Great 
| Shaw Street, to assist in Sewing, or learning to Sew, on 
' Monday and Tuesday next, at 9 o’clock, in consideration 
| of the Relief she is now receiving. 


J. PARK, 1, Hill Place, Fishersgate.” 


| 
| “Preston Relief Fund, 
| 


There is not a more interesting sight than one of these sewing-classes, 
where the poor girls are industriously learning to fashion necessary 
articles of female clothing. It was a happy thought which led to 
their being established in nearly every locality, and it is to their 
influence that we must attribute the non-increase of prostitution. At 
the Commercial Hall, Wigan, I beheld between 450 and 500 clean- 
looking, quietly-behaved young females busily engaged in learning 
either to sew, read, write, or cipher. Many of them were acquiring 
more knowledge of these things than they had obtained during the 
previous course of their lives. I also attended a large infant-school, 
which had been fitted up for the use of these classes, and I was very 
much struck with the spirit of emulation which appeared to exist 
amongst those who attended there. 

During the sewing lessons, I am informed that it not unfrequently 
occurs that a benevolent lady will read aloud from some interesting 
book, any passages which may tend to rivet the attention of those 
around her. But the most pleasing, and at the same time the most 
affecting, feature of these places, is the choral singing by the girls. 
At one time they will be singing the Lancashire songs of Edwin 
Waugh; at another, the hymns so popular in the Sunday-schools, 
and at another every voice will be joining in the magnificent yet 
simple tune of the Old Hundredth. But it is almost an impossibility 
for them to sing the lively airs of olden times. Whenever they 
attempt it, many a moistened eye, quivering lip, and trembling 
finger, betray the intensity of their feelings, as they recall the 
happier days of ‘ auld lang syne.” May they soon return again! 

hese sewing schools deserve the utmost possible support, and 
prove to be the best possible means yet devised for the relief of dis- 
tressed females without wounding their self-respect. The pay is not 
large, being about 1s. for three days’ attendance, but it is more 
sought after than any other mode of relief. At Ashton-under-Lyne, © 
these classes have prevented a fearful amount of demoralization, while 
in Blackburn and other places the good effects arising from them are 
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proved by the non-increase of crime amongst the female operatives, 
Similar classes for youths have been recently formed, with every pro- 
spect of success ; and it is proposed to start schools for adults also. 

Reading rooms have been opened in various localities for the free 
use of the unemployed, and it would be a good plan if large sheds 
could be fitted up in the midst of the poorer districts, where the poor 
fellows might enjoy the luxury of a fire and a glance at the news- 
paper, instead of wandering,with hopeless hearts and weary feet, up 
and down the streets and byways of their workless towns. The 
Free Libraries have proved of much service in this crisis, and where 
established have been extensively patronized. They are to be found 
at Manchester, Salford, Bolton, Blackburn, and Liverpool. The 
value of reading-rooms for working-men is strikingly exemplified at 
Rochdale, where the effect of the distress has been to fill the reading- 
rooms belonging to the co-operative societies with throngs of attentive 
readers. At no period of the history of popular reading-rooms in 
Lancashire have they been so largely used as at the present time. 
Had it been otherwise, the thoughts and actions of the more hot- 
spirited and thoughtless operatives might have been directed into a 
channel of mischief and violence. 

The saddest scene connected with the administration of the Relief 
Fund, is that beheld in the early hours of the morning at the soup- 
kitchens. At Preston, I visited one of these places about 6 a.m., and 
found a long, thin line of men, women, and children patiently wait- 
ing their turn of entrance at the gates. Many of them were scantily 
clad, and few possessed sufficient clothing to enable them to resist 
the chilly influence of the wintry blast, which occasioned their thin, 
wasted frames to shiver like the leaves of the aspen. Large numbers 
were utterly destitute of clogs, boots, or shoes; bonnets were rare ; 
the thick, warm Lancashire shawl was rarer still, and many of the 
poor females actually possessed apparently nothing but a thin shift, 
petticoat, and loose cotton gown. The aspect of the men was wan 
and haggard in the extreme, and the eagerness with which they 
clutched the loaves and tins of soup, proved the intensity of the 
hunger which consumed them. Several of the faces wore the wolfish 
aspect so common amongst the casual poor of the metropolis; and I 
could scarcely believe the fact that they were the features of men 
who, previous to this distress, had never known what it was to want 
a meal, or to accept the charity of the stranger. Yet so it was; and 
the saddening spectacle has touched the hearts of their wealthier 
neighbours to the quick, and occasioned many a kindly act of sym- 
pathy and practical charity, which will never appear in those records 
where the donations of the well-to-do are duly blazoned forth. No 
wonder that the Sunday-schools present a sad and cheerless appearance, 
or that the places of worship display a pitiable falling off in the attire 
of their poorer attendants. 

At first, the appearance of a scholar in the old faded clothing of 
week-day life would provoke a smile in the Sunday-schools, but now 
they cannot laugh at each other, because they are all smitten with 
the same rod. 5 grt been assured by several dissenting ministers 
that in their chapels the hymns have never been sung with greater 
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earnestness than at the present period, and that they have frequently 
observed strong men tremble and weep like infants, as they repeated 
with tearful emphasis the lines from the Lord’s Prayer—‘‘ Give us 
this day our daily bread.” 

This impressible nature of the poor people at the present time, has 
led to the formation of Bible-classes, attendance at which is paid for 


at the rate of one penny per hour. So successful has this plan been, [ 


that the number of applicants exceeds the means of the originators of 
the scheme. It is refreshing to find that in all the movements set 
afloat for the relief of the operatives, Sectarianism has hitherto been 
excluded, with the one unhappy exception of Ashton-under-Lyne, 


and that all creeds, politics, and municipal rivalries are merged in | 


the one thought, aim, and object of helping poor suffering Lancashire. 
It is no exaggeration to state that the actual value of the unremu- 
nerated efforts of the various ministers, parochial guardians, members 
of Relief Committees, district visitors, and others, must have been 
equal to the money value of the whole fund collected out of Lanca- 
shire. They have, from the very first, utterly repudiated all re- 
ligious distinctions, and voluntarily adopted the motto—‘‘ That, as 
the affliction is social and common to all, so should the succour be.” 
Their only restraint has been the necessity for checking the growth 
of idle habits and immoral tendencies, an evil which, if not restrained, 
would render the hand of mercy a medium for converting a social 
benefit into a social injury. 

Yet the distress has not been unaccompanied by acts—apparently 
—of folly on the part of the men. In the neighbourhood ot Wigan, 
there have been strikes by the colliers employed in the various coal- 
mines; at Manchester there is a strike of masons; while at Bolton 
there has been a similar movement amongst the joiners. When it is 
remembered that the wives and daughters of these men are mostly 
employed in the cotton factories, and that at the present time they 
are either working short time, or are wholly unemployed, the unwise 
character of these strikes becomes clearly evident. The colliers of 
Wigan assert that they have had to bear reductions amounting to 20 
per cent. upon their wages, and that their employers desire to effect 
a further reduction of 10 per cent., or 30 per cent. upon the whole. 
The employers justify their proceedings on the ground that the coal 
trade is in a very depressed state, and does not yield sufficient profits 
to enable them to maintain the old rate of wages. On the other 
hand, the men contend that if there is a decreased demand for coal, 
the proper course to take would be to work ‘‘short time,” not full 
time at reduced wages ; and thus the matter stands. In these strikes 
the females are quite as determined as the men, and speak out with 
an energy and spirit more appropriate to the sterner sex. These 


women, who labour at the mouths of the collieries, present a singular | 


appearance to the stranger who beholds them for the first time. 
Attired in men’s clothing, yet retaining the feminine vanity of the 


bonnet, they ply the pick or shovel, wheel hand-barrows, or carry | 


heavy burdens, in a manner which would put many a broad-shouldered 
‘“‘navvy”’ to shame. They readily find employment, as they are 


generally content to receive a lower scale of remuneration than the | 
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men ; but it is gratifying to find that their numbers are slowly but 
surely on the decrease. As a class, they are somewhat masculine in 
their tendencies ; and I have heard strange stories of prize-fights, 
drinking for wagers, &c., amongst them which I sincerely hope—for 
the sake of humanity—may prove to be untrue. 

When we reflect on the large numbers of uneducated, intemperate, 
and viciously-inclined persons, which are to be found in the Lan- 
cashire towns, and who must suffer as deeply as the operatives them- 
selves at the present time, it is a matter of congratulation, that the 
moral influence of the latter has prevented the voice of the dema- 
gogue from being heard. This does not arise in any way from any 
degeneracy of feeling on the part of the operatives; on the contrary, 
they have repeatedly given proofs of their attachment to those 
principles which they believe to be based on truth and right. They 
have a expressed the utmost hatred of slavery, and have 
learned to look upon the southern slave-owners as beings unworthy 
the name of men—notwithstanding that the cotton which they 
daily aided in manufacturing into yarn was the produce of slave 
labour ; and now that the Abolitionists of the North are attempting 
to crush the slave-power of the South, even at the expense of our 
Lancashire looms, not a word will they utter against that policy. 
Nearly every attempt to get up a meeting in favour of the South 
has been put down by the resolute but orderly attitude of the un- 
employed. They will not consent, to any measure which ma 
have for its object the recognition of a slave-holding power, althoug 
the effects of such a measure would be to fill the warehouses with 
countless bales of cotton. 

Go where I.would, there was to be found the same fierce hostility 
against the South, and the same stern, inflexible determination to 
starve and die rather than accept employment at the price of the 
abandonment of their long and ardently cherished principles. 

Will this independence of-character and consistency of principle 
survive the prolongation of the distress? Such is the question con- 
tinually asked of those who have acquainted themselves with the 
actual state of affairs. There can be but one answer to this. The 
principal characteristics of the Lancashire operative may be modified, 
but his inherent independence of feeling and energy of character 
cannot be destroyed by any undue extension of the period of dis- 
tress. The men who could form co-operative associations, building 
societies, and other aids to social progress, are not the class to allow 
any amount of privation and suffering to permanently affect their 
hopes of the future. 

This independence of thought may lead the operatives into the 
commission of mistakes, such as strikes; but, on the whole, it must 
ultimately prove a powerful agent for good, and should be respected 
as much as possible. But for its existence we might have heard of dis- 
content and insurrection, instead of patience and hopefulness ; mill- 
burnings instead of reading-room attendances; and the fiery utter- 
ances of class hatred, instead of the calm tones of resignation. The 
hitherto noble and orderly demeanour of the suffering thousands, 
is our surest guarantee for the future. They are acquiring a lesson 
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which will remain indelibly fixed upon their memories, They are 
being taught the inutility of violence and clamour to effect that 
amelioration of the sad condition to which they have been reduced ; 
as compared with the exercise of those virtues which have impelled 
all, from the highest to the lowest, to hasten forward with princely 
donations or humble mites, for the purpose of administering relief 
to those who, in the bitter hour of trial and despair, have not for- 
gotten their duties as fellow-citizens. The pressing claims of 
poverty may for awhile deaden the repugnance of the operative | 
to mix with the hereditary pauper, and may even occasion him 
to acquire uncleanly and slovenly habits, if not others of a worse 
nature ; but the return of prosperity will be accompanied by the 
all-powerful desire to regain all which he had lost in the day of 
adversity ; he will think of the large sums once so foolishly squan- 
dered by him in the gratification of a vicious appetite, and, ponder- 
ing on the present and the past, he may arise from the ordeal of 
sorrow a better and a wiser man. This picture may appear to be 
a very hopeful one; but I have mingled with so many of these poor 
toilers, and observed the tendency of their thoughts and feelings, 
that it is impossible for me to doubt that the present terrible calamity 
will tend to chasten and elevate the character of the operative, pro- 
viding that his interests be not coldly and unscrupulously disregarded 
by those whose power over his condition is so extensive. There 
can be no doubt but that the operatives will have learned the value 
of thrift and temperance, by daily becoming cognizant of the fact 
that, although thousands of their class have been reduced to ruin, 
yet there are many who have been enabled successfully to face the 
crisis, to retain their furniture, books, pictures, clothes, and other 
possessions, simply because they had been trained in the way of 
temperance, economy, and virtue. There are many indications | 
that the cessation of the distress will be marked by an enormous } 
increase in the number of co-operative societies. Those already 
in existence have proved of such assistance to the operatives during 
the early period of the distress, that they have not been slow to 
discover how a more extended patronage of these associations would f 
considerably increase their ability to withstand the heavy pressure 
of such times as the present. Much of the repugnance displayed } 
on the part of boards of guardians and relief committees, respecting 
the relief of co-operators, may be traced to the fact that many of 
those bodies are composed of tradesmen and shopkeepers who, as a 
class, are adverse to the spread of co-operative principles. But} 
this is an occurrence which may not happen in future; for the’ 
operatives have already understood that an earlier and more exten- 
sive application of co-operative principles would have enabled them 
to have escaped comparatively unscathed from the effects of the 
sg calamity. In fact, a system of mutual assurance has already 
n broached, but with the details of the scheme I am at present 
unacquainted. 
It may be that the severe losses entailed upon the employers 
during the last few months, may occasion a desire on the part of 
a few to attempt a reduction of wages. Such an attempt will 
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inevitably lead to strikes of a most bitter nature, because many of 
the operatives are impressed with a conviction, not wholly without 
foundation, that the American conflict: is not altogether responsible 
for the present aspect of affairs. 

Employers, generally prudent, had been seized with a fierce love 
of speculation, and were rushing into the markets with stocks for 
which they could find no sale except at a loss. Of course, the 
natural laws of supply and demand would in due time rectify these 
evils; but, in the meanwhile, how were the workers to bear the 
weight of periods of bad trade and insufficient employment ? 

At the very moment that the commencement of hostilities 
occurred between the belligerent sections of America, the ware- 
houses of Manchester and other towns were crowded to repletion 
with manufactured goods, for which no immediate market could be 
found ; and it is not at all improbable that had the war in America 
been delayed, the depressed state of the yarn trade must have 
necessitated the closing of numerous mills, or, by attempted reduc- 
tions of wages, have led to strikes on a most extensive seale. ‘These 
facts must not be lost sight of in estimating the probable future of 
the operative. The present distress may not permanently affect 
his character, but any repetition of it most assuredly will do so, 
unless counteracting influences be brought into action. 

What those influences are, we may learn from the experience of 
the past. Cheap literature; free libraries and reading rooms ; 
co-operative, temperance, and other associations; museums, parks, 
working men’s colleges, and the like, are, and always will be, the 
principal promoters of peace and order, The conduct of the people 
has shown that these simple and comparatively inexpensive means 
are far more efficacious in insuring a respect for the law than the 
glittering bayonets of a hundred thousand soldiers. I have spoken 
to men who once defiantly shook their fists on Peterloo, and would 
have shed their blood without a sigh, if by so doing they could 
have occasioned the destruction of the government of that day ; but 
who now, with chastened hearts and moistened eyes, resignedly 
ejaculate, ‘‘ Father, thy will be done.” 

This is the great lesson of the distress. It has proved a terrible 
misfortune ; but out of good cometh evil. The ready and unwearied 
exertions of all ranks in the praiseworthy labour of relieving the 
Lancashire distress, will do much towards effacing the memories 


ery 


All that has been mentioned respecting the commendable de- 
meanour of the Lancashire operatives may also be stated of those 
inhabiting the cotton-manufacturing districts of Cheshire, Derby- 
shire, and West Yorkshire. The depression of trade has deeply 
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affected Stockport ; and I found several, trading establishments closed 
until more prosperous times should return. There, as elsewhere, a 
co-operative society has been formed, consisting of 720 members, 
possessing a capital of 3,219/., and transacting business to the amount 
of 16,0007. annually. At Staleybridge a similar association exists, 
which has 1,800 members, who own eight stores and a capital of 
4,0007., and carry on a business of 80,0007. annually. ‘The Duken- 
field Society has 850 members, a capital of 3,383/., and business to 
the amount of 28,0007. annually. ‘There are also societies at Whale 
Bridge, Bollington, Bredbury, Disley, and other places, all of whic 
are steadily attempting to tide over the emergency. Generally 
speaking, the members are disinclined to withdraw from these associa- 
tions, excepting under the pressure of necessitous circumstances. 

It appears that during the summer months many of the Stockport 
operatives were found proceeding to Manchester and Salford for the 
purpose of begging. On inquiry I found that they belonged _princi- 
pally to the lower ranks of the operative class, and were men who 
seldom rose above the pauper state. The real operatives of Stockport 
appear to furnish no exception to the general feeling which leads the 
poor weavers of Lancashire, and the other manufacturing districts, to 
prefer starvation and death to begging and shame. The numerous 
bands of musicians and mendicants, who profess to be “‘ poor unem- 
ployed weavers from Stockport,” Ashton, or anywhere else, are, in 
most cases, composed of professional beggars, who never once beheld 
the interior of a mill, and who waste in intemperance and profligacy 


the mistaken charity of a warm-hearted Pe. 


The cotton-manufacturing districts of Derbyshire and West York- 
shire do not afford any distinguishing or characteristic feature not | 
possessed by Lancashire and Cheshire. There is a co-operative | 
society at Hadfield, in Derbyshire, which possesses 190 members, a | 
capital of 1,1597., and has an annual business of 4,800/. At Greenfield, | 
in Yorkshire, the society has 136 members, a capital of 1,5617., and | 
an annual business of 6,4007. There are other societies in the same 
county—namely, at Haithwaite, Meltham, Honley, Delph, Hebden } 
Bridge, Marsden, &c., some of them being on a very large scale. 

Mr. Farnall, in his Report, dated October 27th, 1862, states that | 
in the cotton-manufacturing districts of Lancashire, Cheshire, Derby- 
shire, and West Yorkshire, there are 186,219 persons receiving pa- 
rochial relief; while in the corresponding week of 1861 the number 
was 43,157; so that, in twelve months, the increase has been 
143,062, or 331°5 per cent. The cost of relieving these 186,219 
persons was 11,626/. 10s.'9d. In 1861, the cost of relieving 
the 43,157 persons was 2,185/. 17s. Od.; the increased amount 
of relief in 1862 being no less than 9,440/. 18s. 9d. The infor- 
mation possessed by Mr. Farnall enabled him to state that the 
number of persons relieved by the local committees was about 
191,300, of whom about one-third also receive parochial relief, 
so that the total number subsisting on parochial assistance and public 
charity is not less than 308,419 persons. But large as this total is it 
is weekly increased by several thousands. 


Prummer. 
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IIIL—PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRY OF THE BRITISH CO- 


LONIES, WITH REFERENCE TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


Ture is a statistical table included among those published by the 
Board of Trade, well worthy of attention in connexion with the rela- 
tive progress of the colonies; showing, as it does, that the West 
Indies have advanced very little in their demand for British produce 
and manufactures—a good test of the purchasing power of the 
colonies. The British and Irish produce and manufactures sent to 


the whole of the dependencies (including India) in 1851 and 1861, 
exhibited the following interesting features :— 


1851. 186f, 
Gibraltar 481,000 1,016,000 
Malta .. 301,000 564,000 
Ionian Islands ... - + 223 ,000 297 , 000 
North American Colonies .. 3,814,000 3,697,000 
British Honduras “4 233 , 000 201,000 


West India Islands and Guiana 2,201,000 2,464,000 
Australia and New Zealand .. 2,807,000 10,702,000 
Hong Kong... 632,000 1,734,000 
East India 7,022,000 16,412,000 
Singapore 609,000 1,026,000 
Ceylon .. 175,000 486 ,000 


Mauritius 283,000 552,000 
Cape of Good Hope and Natal 752,000 1,987,002 
Gold Coast... 000 144,000 
Gambia River .. 47,000 . 57,000 
Sierra Leone .. 95,000 180,000 
Other Possessions 51,000 77,000 


19,785,000 


41,595,000 


The grouping here adopted by the Board is different from that 
which we shall find convenient to adopt in this papers but it 
can easily be adapted to our purpose. Now what do these figures — 
exhibit? They show (we give each item to the nearest thousand 
pounds) features which to many persons will be entirely unexpected. 

aking all the colonies and dependencies westward of the Atlantic 
(chiefly British America and the West Indies), we find that the ex- 
port of British goods thither increased only from 6,247,000/. in 1851 
to 6,362,000/. in 1861; whereas to those eastward of the Atlantic 
(Africa, India, Australia, &c.) the increase was from 13,538,000/. in 
1851 to 37,243,0007. in 1861. In other words, the western colonies 
exhibit barely any increase at all; while the eastern group nearly 
trebled their import of British goods. Nor were the years above 
named exceptional in their character: 1850 was nearly like 185] in 
its results, and 1860 nearly like 1861. ‘The truth is, that throughout 
the ten years our sale of British merchandize to the western group 
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never varied far from a medium of 6,000,000/. per annum: whereas 
the rise in the eastern group was something wonderful. When the 
colonies come to be treated separately, we shall notice some of the 
modifying circumstances specially applicable to each; but here it 
will suffice to say that the year 1852 was that which first gave an 
enormous impetus to the demand for British goods in Australia, conse- 
quent on the discovery of gold there in the preceding year; that the 
year 1857 marked the first great stride in our East India trade, conse- 
quent, in the first instance, on the shipment of supplies for the troops 
employed in quelling the mutiny, and then on the natural develop- 
ment of industry and commerce; and that, in reference to British 
America, the colonists have since 1851 largely increased their pur- 
chases direct from the United States, thus making their import trade 
better than it might at first appear. With regard to the West Indies, 
however, it is really the fact that their advance in commerce is pretty 
well measured by their imports from England, and that those imports 
remain nearly stationary. 

English persons by millions, and foreigners by thousands, have 
recently ai an opportunity of seeing-for themselves proofs of the 
material wealth now being developed in the British colonies. ‘There 
may have been other things more beautiful, more costly, more at- 
tractive ; but there was assuredly nothing in the late International 
Exhibition more worthy of an Englishman’s attention than the Colonial 
sections. ‘Those who can remember the arrangements of the Hyde 


. Park Exhibition in 1851 will appreciate the vast advance made in 


the subsequent eleven years by the colonies. Small, indeed, was the 
space needed for them near the centre of the building. India made 
a splendid display, represented by the East India Company, who 
brought forward the treasure of the East in a manner that astonished 
all who beheld them. This was the one exception; all the other 
dependencies were comparatively unimportant in their display. Near 
the centre of the building was one small court for Malta, another for 
Ceylon, others for New South Wales, Canada, the West Indies, the 
Cape of Good Hope, &c. ; but among these, many colonies were not 
represented at all, and others by only a few specimens each. It was 
before the age of gold discoveries in our colonies, and when emigrants 
hoped for little other than earning a plain living by hard work. 
Colonies, then penal settlements, have (all but one or two) since 
thrown off the stain. Tasmania was then Van Diemen’s Land; 
Victoria and Queensland were portions of New South Wales; British 
Columbia and Vancouver were merely fur-hunting regions, in the 
hands of the Hudson’s Bay Company; and many other colonies 
or settlements, now flourishing, were at that time quite in an in- 
fantine state. The Exhibition at Brompton in 1862 told of the 
advance since 1851. The general verdict seems to be that the recent 
Exhibition was an admirable type of most of the colonies. They had 
many difficulties to deal with. Two of them fought a hard battle in 
defence of their timber-trophies; Victoria was encroached upon by a 
te church-organ which was not colonial in any sense ; New South 

ales was placed under a gallery, cut up by so many nooks and 
corners, that the objects exhibited were insufficiently seen; Nova 
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Scotia was cut in two parts, wholly separated; while India, finding 
no space on the ground-floor, was driven altogether upstairs. Never- 
theless it was, taken all in all, a fine display. First, turning sharply 
round northward from the eastern dais, there was British Guiana; 
then a few among the less important West India islands; then 
Barbadoes, Jamaica, and St. Vincent; then Malta, Ceylon, New- 
foundland, Bermuda, and, lastly, Canada. Along the middle of the 
same transept were found Victoria, Tasmania, British Columbia, 
Vancouver’s Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, and the remainder of Canada. And then, further westward, 
were New South Wales, South Australia, Queensland, New Zealand, 
Western Australia, Natal, the Bahamas, Bermuda, and some others. 
Of geographical fitness in this arrangement, there was very little ; but 
however and wherever placed, the colonial contributions were well 
examined by the visitors, and became more and more highly estimated 
the more they were seen. The Duke of Newcastle, as Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, in a letter which he addressed to Dr. Lindley 
on the 4th of June last, thanking that eminent naturalist for his ser- 
vices as superintendent of the colonial sections at the Exhibition, 
expressed sentiments in which most persons will willingly concur :— 
“‘ It is impossible that such a display of what the colonial portions 
of the British empire can produce should be without a very material 
influence upon the future prospects and prosperity of each of them. 
In gold and other metals, in cereal produce, in timber, in wool, 
above all, in cotton, the visitors to the Exhibition will find the English 
colonies eclipsing all competition; and I am much mistaken if 
foreigners will not find in the department allotted to them (the 
colonies) more to excite their admiration and wonder than in the 
more showy and artistic displays which do so much credit to the 
taste, energy, and manufacturing power of the mother-country.” 

How far the prize-medal system is of any value, this is not the 
place to discuss ; but it may be interesting to notice the comparative 
‘positions which the several dependencies held, so far as merit is 
implied by the award of ‘‘ Prize Medal” and ‘‘ Honourable Men- 
tion,” at the recent Exhibition :— 


Prize Honourable 
Exhibitors. Mention. 


British India .. am oe 532 59 147 
North American Colonies 
Canada .. 194 G3 29 
Nova Scotia 65 14 10 
New Brunswick .. a 86 5 9 
Newfoundland... es 2 4 1 
Prince Edward Island .. Local Committee. 3 0 
Bermuda .. . Ditto. 4 
Vancouver .. 6 1 0 
British Columbia .. a 21 1 1 
Jamaica «+216 57 68 
Other West Indian Colonies Local Committee. 30 15 
Natal Ditto. 12 8 
Cape of Good Hope ve 2 8 by 
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Prize Honourable 
Exhibitors. Medal. Mention, 


Australian Colonies :— — — — 
New South Wales.. - 469 41 34 
South Australia .. 77 18 18 
Western Australia a 68 4 11 
Victoria .. 542 66 85 
Queensland 93 13 18 
Tasmania... 159 20 26 
New Zealand 115 5 10 

Ceylon ae 41 9 7 

Mauritius .. 25 4 5 

Malta and others... - 25 7 9 


In proceeding to notice the chief elements of recent progress in the 
lag colonies or dependencies—as shown by official records and 
y the testimony of the recent Exhibition—we must leave India 
untouched. A country possessing twenty times as many inhabitants 
as all our other colonies and dependencies put together ; maintaining 
a standing army far outvying in strength that maintained at home ; 
and only recently beginning to settle down as an imperial possession, 
after being owned in an anomalous way by a great commercial com- 
pany—the material progress of such a region cannot be properly 
treated in a few paragraphs as part of another subject. 


NORTH AMERICAN GROUP. 


The colonies in this group are distinguished from those in the 
West Indian group by one great feature—they are not and never 
have been tainted by negro slavery. ‘They differ in other things, but 
this is the chief. 

Canada.—This is unquestionably the most important British pos- 
session on the Western Continent, the one which has the greatest 
future to look forward to. If we say that this is partly due to its 
large size, we use indefinite terms. The actual area under cultiva- 
tion is only 10,000,000 acres, about equal to the arable farms of 
England, without Wales or Scotland. But there are vast regions 
of Canada where the plough and the sickle have never yet reached, 
and where no emigrant has yet fixed his homestead. The acknow- 
ledged claim of Canada is to an area of 350,000 square miles, four 
times as large as Great Britain ; and even then we take no account 
of the enormous Hudson’s Bay territory, which is conterminous with 
Canada for many hundreds of miles, and a part of which will probably 
be assigned to this colony ere long. The grand and distinguishing 
feature of Canada is the chain of lakes, the noblest body of fresh 
water in the world. With such lakes separating Canada from the 
United States, the two countries must be either envious rivals or 
friendly traders ; they cannot be indifferent one to another. If we 
trace the route on a map, we shall see how wonderful is now the 
water communication from the Atlantic to the innermost recesses of 
Canada, by means of the St. Lawrence, the lakes, and the canals. 
There is first from the Gulf of St, Lawrence to the Saguenay, 300 
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miles; which distance is increased to 410 miles at Quebec, 500 at 
the end of the tide-water, 590 at Montreal, and 706 at the com- 
mencement of the canals—all on the majestic river St. Lawrence. 
Then the mileage increases to 758 at the beginning of Lake Ontario, 
1,040 on the Ontario and the Welland canal, 1,280 at the upper end 
of Lake Erie, 1,355 at Lake Huron; until at the remote Lakes 
Superior and Michigan, the distance is little less than 2,000 miles 
from the mouth of St. Lawrence. Nor has Canada relied on water 
communication only to maintain intercourse between east and west; 
she has constructed 2,000 miles of railway, at great cost and under 
much commercial difficulty, and including the grandest railway 
bridge in the world. The Grand Trunk Railway has now 970 miles 
open in Canada itself, besides a further portion that runs through the 

nited States territory ; the Great Western of Canada 360 miles; 
the Northern Railway 90° miles ; ‘the Buffalo and Huron 160; and 
minor lines making up a total of nearly 2,000 miles. We have not 
verified the assertion ; but Canadians say that this is a larger supply 
of railway, in relation to population, than exists in any other country 
in the world. 

If we were to select one town rather than another as an example of 
the mode in which Canada is now supplied with steam-ship and rail- 
way communication, it would, perhaps, be Hamilton. There is 
authentic information concerning it, in a paper drawn up by Mr. 
W. Simons, in April, 1862—one among many pamphlets prepared 
with a view to the recent Exhibition. This flourishing young place is 
second in population among the towns of Canada West, and fourth 
in the whole colony. Hamilton is situated in the triangular region 
bounded by the magnificent Lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron; and 
has grown up from a town of 7,000 inhabitants to one of 20,000 
since the year 1847. Ships laden with 5,000 barrels of flour each 
can sail hence to Liverpool, without breaking cargo. Westward, 
Hamilton has direct water communication with Chicago and the 
rich grain depéts of the Upper Mississippi valley, through the great 
lakes ; insomuch that vessels of 400 tons can make a continuous 
voyage from Chicago to Liverpool—and have more than once done 
so. Magnificent steamers navigate the lakes, maintaining com- 
munication between all the chief towns on the Canadian and United 
States shores. Nor is it only by water communication that this com- 
mercial traffic is kept up. Railways extend, or will extend soon, 


. from Hamilton along the northern shore of Ontario to Montreal and 


Quebec, accommodating Toronto and Kingston on the way ; across 
Niagara| to Oswego, New York, Boston, and Philadelphia ; westward 
to Detroit, Chicago, and St. Louis on the Mississippi ; north-west to 
Lake Huron ; and north to Georgia Bay. In other words, Hamilton 
is within a few hours’ reach of rich grounds that could grow corn 
enough for the whole of our busy millions here in the old country, 
and could then despatch that corn, if need be, direct to European 
rts, 
P The other cities and towns of Canada—Montreal, with its 90,000 in- 
habitants ; Quebec, with its 70,000 ; Toronto, with its 50,000 ; Kings- 
ton, London, Ottawa, Sherbrook, &c,—might demur to this special 
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notice of Hamilton; but the notice is intended merely to illustrate 
one particular matter—the vast facilities of communication in Canada, 
As to the colony at large, it was divided into Upper and Lower 
Canada until 1840, since which year these provinces have been called 
Canada West and Canada East. Canada West is mostly colonized 
by settlers from the United Kingdom; while in Canada East more 
than half the inhabitants are of French descent. Professor H. H. 
Miles, one of the Commissioners for Canada at the recent Exhibition, 
has pointedly drawn attention to certain misconceptions entertained 
in England concerning Canada East. It is popularly supposed that 
the old French feudal tenure, quite unsuitable for emigrants, still 
prevails throughout Canada East; but he shows that such is by no 
means the case. Between the St. Lawrence and the United States 
frontier lie what are now called the Eastern Townships, settlements 
of a somewhat remarkable character. There are about 100 of these 
townships averaging ten square miles each ; they were commenced 
early in the century, and have gradually grown up to a —— 
of 200,000 persons, nearly all English Protestants, and nearly 
farmers. He states that there is ample room for farming emigrants, 
All the settlers make their own sugar from the maple tree. ‘There 
is a chief town, Sherbrook, with 7,000 inhabitants; and the Grand 
Trunk Railway affords the settlers ready communication with the 
various cities and towns of Canada and the United States. 

Whether we judge from the display at the recent Exhibition, or 
from trustworthy records prepared in Canada, there cannot be a 
doubt that the colony is advancing steadily in prosperity, and that 
this advance has been very decided since 1851. The mineral 
resources of Canada are now known to be very rich, although yet 
scarcely at all developed. Bog iron ore, hematite, and magnetic iron 
ore, exist in sufficient quantity to invite a large production of iron in 
the colony, whenever capital shall be thrown into it. Lead ore is 
found in many different districts. Copper is in magnificent store. 
Near the great lakes the deposits are very rich: we should have 
known more about them by this time, but from the want of roads and 
oo to bring the ore to market. 'The Bruce copper-mine near 
Lake Huron, opened in 1847, has yielded about 9,000 tons of ore, 
containing 18 per cent. of metal. The Wellington Mine, opened in 
1857, has yielded 6,000 tons, of 20 per cent. richness. ‘The Huron 
Bay Mine and the Acton Mine have together yielded 7,000 or 8,000 
tons down to the end of 1861. As to gold, geologists assert that there are 
15,000 square miles of land in Canada containing auriferous deposits. 
There is a Canada Gold Mining Company, which for some years has 
been collecting drift from the rivers, and washing gold-dust out of 
it; but five-sixths of the proceeds have gone in wages, and the 
profits have hitherto been small. Once now and then a nugget of 
three or four ounces is met with, but generally the gold is in small 
grains. Sir William Logan, chief Commissioner for Canada at the 
late Exhibition, prepared a useful catalogue of the minerals. Intended 
rather for practical than for scientific use, it classified them according 
to the purposes to which they are applicable. It was interesting to 
see, from Canada, iron railway wheels and axles which had run over 
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150,000 miles ; and iron so tough as to be twisted into a knot while 
cold—because such specimens showed that Canadian iron possesses 
qualities suitable for large engineering operations. There was a 
separate collection of minerals, arranged by Mr. Sterry Hunt, serving 
to illustrate mineralogy and crystallography as sciences. 

One very peculiar product from Canada, rock-oil, or petrolewm, is 
now exciting much attention. ‘The supply in some of the North 
American States is more abundant ; but still the Canadian store is of 
great value. Natural springs of rock-oil have long been known; but 
it is only within a limited period that they have become commercially 
important. In some places the ground is covered with a viscid 
layer of mineral asphaltum resulting from the drifting up or rather 
the thickening of rock-oil; in others, wells sunk to a depth of forty 
or fifty feet give access to a stratum of gravel saturated with oil ; and 
in others, at a greater depth, fissures and cavities are found supplied 
with oil almost as copiously as underground cavities in Cheshire are 
with brine. In August, 1861, there were seventy oil-wells in Ennis- 
killen township, Canada West. Those at a depth of forty or fifty 
feet are called surface wells; but the deposits are more abundant at 
depths varying from sixty to a hundred and fifty feet; in some few 
cases the oil rises above the level of the ground, forming floating 
wells—very perilous if artificial light be near. If better roads existed 
for bringing the oil to market, the quantity obtained would be some- 
thing enormous. One boring, carried to a depth of 200 feet, yielded 
the prodigious quantity of 2,000 barrels (of 40 gallons each) per 
day, for a few days after its being opened. The further down the 
borings are carried, the clearer or more limpid is the oil. It is 
estimated that the oil-bearing limestone of Canada West extends over 
an area of 7,000 square miles—a wonderful store for future years. 
The origin of this oil, in the opinion of geologists, is curious; the 
limestone, it is supposed, was of marine origin, containing the remains 
of myriads of marine animals, and the rock-oil is the result of a 
peculiar decomposition of the tissues of these animals. The oil is 
found to be exceedingly valuable for making gas and turpentine— 
the former better and cheaper than can be obtained from American 
coal, and the latter better and cheaper than from pine-trees. At 
the recent Exhibition, rock-oil was shown in the limpid state, and 
also as a kind of asphaltum. 

It need hardly be said that the vegetable produce of Canada was 
well illustrated. The colony exports 30,000,000 cubic feet of rough 
timber, and 400,000,000 feet run of boards, annually ; all of five or 
six kinds of wood, the other kinds being mostly burned to make 
clearances for farms. The various seeds and cereals were well dis- 
played in glasses. Maple sugar was exhibited in various states ; and 
cigars valued at 20 to 50 dollars per 1,000. The shores of Canada 
are contiguous to valuable sea-fisheries, and those of Canada West 
to fresh-water lake fisheries ; but the Exhibition could naturally tell 
us little of these. It was not to be expected that Canada would or 
could display much that was new in manufactures ; yet there were 
certain sledges and pleasure-carriages worthy of much admiration on 
account of their elegant lightness; while a model of a railway car, 
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exhibited by the Great Western of Canada Company, would put to 
shame anything that the English companies have yet afforded to us. 

New Brunswick.—This was practically a wilderness until 17838, 
when 5,000 royalists left the newly-formed United States, and made 
a settlement near the mouth of the river St. John. In a short time 
the whole region which now comprises New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia formed one settlement; but they then separated, and were 
placed under different governors. At the present day, New Bruns- 
wick (about as large as Denmark) is divided into counties, all of 
which are washed by the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Bay of Fundy, 
or the river St. John. Cold as the climate is, compared with that 
of England (the thermometer every winter going down below zero 
of Fahrenheit), yet the quality of the soil and the summer tempera- 
ture are such as to render the country rich in corn growing. New 
Brunswick asserts that her average fertility reaches 19 bushels of 
wheat, 28 of barley, 34 of oats, 20 of rye, and 42 of maize, per acre ; 
quantities which are said to compare very well with those of the 
eastern parts of America generally. Nevertheless, the amount of 
land under culture is small: the New Brunswickers being of opinion 
that they can make larger profits in other ways. Lumbering and 
ship-building are the most characteristic employments of the people ; 
lumbering being the colonial name for the timber trade. Her exports 
of timber are really very large, in the various forms of rough timber, 
deals, boards, laths, staves, sleepers, shingles, spars, masts, &c. The 
timber is much esteemed in England, and 300,000 tons of shipping are 
necessary to bring over the annual supply. Pine, birch, and spruce 
are the chief kinds. Ship-building depends very closely on this sup- 
ply of timber; and the colony asserts that, ‘‘in comparison to her 
size and population, New Brunswick is the largest ship-building 
country in the world.” A colony containing less than a quarter 
of a million inhabitants has built in one year as many as 135 ships, 
of 100,000 tons burthen; and Mr. Ellis, of St. John’s, in a feceut 
pamphlet on the resources of the colony, states that these ships stand 
well at Lloyd’s, at a value of about 7/. per ton. . 

The late Exhibition showed that New Brunswick has not yet much 
to present in the form of mineral wealth; there are hematite and 
other iron ores, but not enough good native coal to smelt them. 
Nevertheless, the mineral produce of the colony was thirty times as 
great in 1861 as in 1851. The chief articles exhibited were 
specimens of wood, seventy in number; some of them were very 
ingeniously shown; a folio volume was made of thick leaves, each 
consisting of many specimens of wood, polished and unpolished. 
Native grasses, cereals, minerals, and very light sledges and horse- 
rakes, as examples of manufactures in wood, were among the other 
articles. 

Newfoundland.—A colony as large as England and Wales, with 
“‘no person living more than five miles from the coast,”’ is not likely 
to have much to show us except fish. And fish is indeed the great 
staple of Newfoundland. Cod is the chief kind; and the British 
portion of the catch (for the French fishermen are active competi- 
tors) is said to amount to 1,400,000 ewts. annually, or 10,000,000 
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cod. Seal-skin and seal-oil are other results of the fishery. The 
Newfoundlanders go out seaward in the month of March, and 
generally bring home about 400,000 seals, worth 8s. to 10s. each for 
their skins and the oil obtained from their blubber. The dressing of 
the skin, the extraction of the oil, and the drying and salting of cod, 
are in-shore employments for the people; while the encomiums 
passed by physicians on cod-liver oil have given rise to a demand 
which is beneficial to this colony. It is now known, moreover, that 
the interior of the colony is rich in minerals. Mr. Lionel Gisborne, 
noted for his exertions in connexion with submarine telegraphs, dis- 
played at the recent Exhibition a case of minerals tending to show 
that Newfoundland contains valuable deposits of silver, copper, and 
lead ores; and it is announced that mining operations are commencing 
in the interior. 

Novu Scotia.—This colony, about equal in size to Scotland, and 
containing somewhat over 300,000 inhabitants, is beginning to be 
proud of her gold-fields. Gold was first discovered there in 1861; 
and by the month of May 1862, no less than fifty-six claims for dig- 
ging-plots had been granted, varying from 1,000 square feet to five 
acreseach. The leads or veins of auriferous ore extend east and west 
through the colony. We hear nothing of large nuggets, or masses of 
pure gold; but there are specimens of quartz containing 30/. to 80/. 
worth of gold per ton—a very ample encouragement. Ore-crushing ma- 
chines are now being conveyed over the half-made roads from Halifax, 
and mining-towns are springing up in the interior. Nova Scotia also 
contains large deposits of good coal. The main seam of the Albion 
mines, at Pictou, is one of the finest known in any country ; it is 
35 feet thick; and the coal is suitable for gas making, for boiler fuel, 
and for manufacturing and domestic purposes generally. At present, 
this seam yields 70,000 tons per annum ; and the whole colony more 
than 300,000 tons, susceptible of great extension. No other British 
colony at all equals this relative wealth in coal; and in reference to 
one particular kind, it has lately been said: ‘‘ The coal of Nova Scotia 
is sufficient to supply the whole steam navy of Britain for many cen- 
turies to come ; and also to meet amply the demands of the North 
American colonies.” ‘There is a peculiar variety, called Fraser Oil 
Coal, which yields large quantities of oil by a certain mode of treat- 
ment. As Halifax, the capital of Nova Scotia, is on the great high- 
way from England to the United States, and as much of the coal is 
well suited for marine engines, the colonists justly claim that their 
coal-fields shall be regarded as a valuable item in the general national 
wealth. There are good iron and copper deposits in the colony, 
though not yet largely worked ; some of the metal is wrought up at 
the Acadia Iron Works, where cutlery of fair quality is manufac- 
tured. The colony contains other mineral deposits, waiting onl 
for capital to develop them. Corn, fruit, and vegetables grow well 
and plentifully ; and there is a fair proportion of good timber-trees. 
Nova Scotia is still a fur-producing country, exporting furs to the 
value of 20,000/. or more, annually. The colony relies very much, 
-and justifiably, on her fisheries. The shipping employed in this 
branch of industry in 1860, amounted to no less than — 
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with an aggregate tonnage of 240,000—large numbers these, for they 
give nearly one ton of shipping to every man, woman, and child in 
the colony. The produce for 1860, besides the portion consumed in 
the fresh state, comprised 400,000 ewts. of dried fish, and 300,000 
barrels of pickled fish. The oyster-beds are of immense extent on 
the shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. In short, what with the 
gold, the coal, the fisheries, the forests, and a fair share of agricul- 
tural fertility, Nova Scotia has a good prospect to look forward to. 
Mr. Haliburton, in the Introduction to the Catalogue of this Colony’s 
contributions to the recent Exhibition, says that ‘‘ No part of the 
world holds out greater inducements for the immigration of small 
farmers than Nova Scotia.” 

The colony was pretty well represented at the Exhibition. A 
local commission purchased most of the specimens for forwarding to 
England. About eighty varieties of wood were shown, with a noti- 
fication of the kind of service each was fitted to render. Furs illus- 
trated one branch of the colony’s wealth ; while jars, cases, tins, boxes, 
barrels, and tubs of fish illustrated another. Indeed, no other 
country displayed so many kinds of fish—salmon, cod, haddock, 
hake, pollock, mackerel, trout, whiting, eel, gaspereau, herring, 
smelt, perch, flounder, shad, lobster, oyster, shallop, clam, mussel, 
whelk, periwinkle, and kinds little known in England. The colony 
had reason to be proud of its 2,000/. worth of gold sent to the Exhi- 
_ bition; while the column of Pictou coal, 35 feet high, built up in the 

Eastern Transept, was worthy of the marked attention it attracted. 

Prince Edward Island.—This small colony—so small that one 
wonders why it has not been united to one of its neighbours, either 
Nova Scotia or Newfoundland—has not much to tell us concerning 
its industrial ress. An island about the size of Norfolk, with 
only one-third as many inhabitants as that county, and with no dis- 
covered coal, gold, iron, or other important mineral deposits, must 
needs lead a very quiet life. The supply of timber is good ; the soil 
and climate are suitable for agriculture ; and fish are plentiful on the 
coasts, The colony manages to export about 200,000/. worth of 
produce annually, and to import to an equal value. The few articles 
sent to the recent Exhibition sufficed to illustrate the agricultural 
implements, the furniture woods, the hemp and other fibres, and 
the cereal produce of the colony. 

British Columbia and Vancouver.—The commercial history of 
these colonies is only now beginning. Young and far-distant as they 
are, theye managed to send a few articles to the Exhibition—timber 
of various kinds, turpentine, fibres, cereals, preserved meats, &e. 

[As these colonies have now an especial interest for persons propos- 
ing to emigrate, we append a short separate article descriptive of the 
countries and their present state. ] 


WEST INDIA GROUP. 


The ‘‘ West Indies” is a designation not always clear in its scope. 
Sometimes it is made to include a greater number of islands than at 
others; sometimes the two portions of mainland known as British 
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Guiana and British Honduras are included, at other times excluded. 
We shall here, for convenience, include all the British possessions in 
that part of the world. 

The leading feature in West Indian industry is, that the work is 
mainly done by ne who were once slaves but are now free. 
The results of the Emancipation Act, after thirty years’ experience, 
are still matter of controversy, as to whether the freed negro will or 
will not work as he ought. The question is too large to be con- 
sidered here. Looking only at the material results, it may be stated 
that the West Indies have had a great struggle to maintain their 
position as growers of sugar and coffee and makers of rum; in 
cotton they have utterly broken down. This last is a sad truth both 
to themselves and to the mother-country. In 1809 they sent us 
103,000 bales of cotton; in 1815, 50,000; in 1822, 41,000; in 
1836, 33,000; in 1840, 22,000; in 1852, 13,000; and in 1861, 
when the cotton agony began to be felt in England, only 10,000. 
The introduction of Coolies and Chinamen is now regarded by most 
of the planters as the chief means for resuscitating the colonies. So 
greatly is this the case, that the following large numbers of Asiatics 
were introduced: in the last three years :— 


1859 1860 1861 Total. 
Coolies  .. 8017 8505 8,393 24,915 
Chinamen.. «s 699 1,942 3,365 6,006 


8,716 10,447 11,758 30,921 


British Guiana,—This is one of the only two British possessions on 
the mainland of America near the islands of the West India group. 
Guiana is owned by five nations, England, France, Holland, Brazil, 
and Venezuela; and is watered by the grand rivers Orinoco, 
Negro, Corentyn, Essequibo, Demerara, &c.; but the. British 

rtion is limited to the three districts of Demerara, Berbice, and 
ulead together a little larger than England and Wales. The 
depth and fertility of the soil are something wonderful: the same 
land has been cropped annually during upwards of half a century 
without rest, without change of crop, and without manure. The 
rains are tremendous, the heat is great, and the climate is unhealthy 
to newly-arrived Europeans. Just before the abolition of slavery 
there were 80,000 slaves in the colony; since then, as the freed 
negroes have taken matters very easily in regard to working, there 
have been large importations of labourers from India, China, Madeira, 
the Azores, and other regions, to the aggregate number of 60,000. 
The population is now therefore a very mixed race, comprising an 
extremely small English element. The Guiana planters are so well 
pleased with the Chinamen that they have stationed an agent at 
Canton to invite emigrants from the ‘ flowery land;” their agent 

rocured 3,365 Chinese for British Guiana in 1861 alone (Parl. 
aper, Mareh, 1862). The staple produce of the colony comprises 
sugar, rum, molasses, and timber. The export of sugar rose from 
67,000,000 Ibs. in 1851 to 116,000,000 lbs. in 1861; of rum, from 
1,500,000 gallons to 2,700,000 gallons; of timber, from 178,000 
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cubic feet to 826,000 cubic feet. The export of molasses lessened, 

bably because more was used for rum-making in the colony. 
There was a time when Guiana cotton made its appearance in the 
market ; let us hope that such will again be the case: at present the 
few samples produced are merely experimental. 

British Guiana was one of the colonies which held local exhibitions 
of their collections before sending them to London for 1862. The 
exhibition was held at George Town in August and September, 1861. 
Taken in the form in which it was presented to us at Brompton, the 
collection was an interesting one. Of course the four staple com- 
modities were well represented; and there was a small but varied 
collection to illustrate coffee, corn, arrowroot, sago, starch, tapioca, 
pepper, capsicum, tomata, ginger, guava, and other articles connected 
with food. Cotton, plantain and cocoa-nut fibres, cocoa-nut and 
laurel oil, gum resins, india-rubber, arnatto, dyes, wax, medicinal 
barks, and tanning barks, were among the miscellaneous contributions, 
A very curious feature was a collection of 225 native medicinal 
drugs, with a notice (in the well-prepared Special Catalogue for 
British Guiana) of their application in various maladies ; these, and a 
multitude of small manufactured articles also exhibited, tend to show 
that the native and creole inhabitants of the colony are ingenious 
people. Among the specimens of wood-work exhibited was a loo- 
table made of 913 pieces, from 33 kinds of ornamental timber grown 
in the colony. 

British Honduras.—We have said that the only mainland British 
possession in those parts, besides Guiana, is Honduras. This is not 
a colony ; it is rather a protectorate, kept up mainly to assert some- 
thing like British influence in Central America. ‘There are very few 
English residents among the 200,000 inhabitants; and these few are 
chiefly employed in superintending the trade in mahogany, logwood, 
and cocoa-nuts, of which it chiefly consists, and which are exported 
to the value of about 400,000/. annually. : 

Jamaica and other Islands——These are all agricultural colonies ; 
all produce tropical crops; all suffered commercial disaster by the 
emancipation of the slaves; nearly all accuse the free negroes of 
being lazy, pleasure-loving people ; and several of them are beginning 
to invite Coolies and Chinamen. Jamaica has a population of about 
400,000, and sells to the mother-country produce to the annual value 
of a million to a million and a half sterling. Jamaica appeared in 
the Catalogue of the Exhibition with about 1,400 entries, arranged 
by the Royal Society of Arts in that colony. The collection was a 
fairly good one, illustrating the produce and industry of the place; 
the staple commodities being sugar, rum, and coffee. Many of the 
kinds of wood, of which the whole number reached 250, were very 
beautiful. As to cotton, which used formerly to be grown on the 
island, the colonists abandoned it in the palmy days of the sugar 
trade; but circumstances (2,000 Coolies arrived in the island in 
1860 and 1861) are now tending to revive it; and at the Ex- 
hibition there were samples of cotton pronounced to be good and 
clean. TZ'rinidad, which supports about 80,000 persons, exports 
produce valued at something over a million sterling annually, It. 
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used to grow much coffee ; but this has in late years given way in 
rt to cocoa. Corn, starch, rice, arrowroot, and many medicinal 
erbs grow well. Mr. Herman Criiger, in the Special Catalogue for 
Trinidad, draws attention to the extremely prolific properties of the 
plantain, and asserts that an immense supply of this valuable fibre 
might easily be obtained from the island, for use in spinning, paper- 
making, and rope-making, by a judicious application of capital. The 
colony is known to contain some good iron ore and rather poor coal ; 
buf these, and the asphalte from the famous Pitch Lake, have as yet 
been brought very little into practical use. ‘Trinidad is one of the 
colonies in which the introduction of Coolie labour has recently pro- 
duced highly satisfactory results, 8,000 of those labourers having 
been brought over from the East Indies in the last three years (1859, 
1860, 1861). The colony made a small but interesting display 
at the Exhibition. Barbadoes is a great sugar colony. Its popu- 
lation of about 150,000 is mostly employed in this culture, which, 
with ‘other products, gives rise to an export trade of a million and 
a half ting per annum. Of Barbadoes at the Exhibition, the 
Jess we say the better. The other West India Islands do not 
present such salient features, in reference to industry and trade, 
as to call for notice here. ‘The Windward Islands, such as Grenada, 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Tobago; the Leeward Islands, such as 
Antigua, Dominica, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Kitt’s, and the Virgin 
Islands ; the Bahamas, and their offshoot, Turk’s Jslands—all may 
ssess individual interest, but can only be mentioned here as mem- 
rs of a large group—except in reference to the very pretty display 
of shell-work, palmetto, sponge, bark, fibres, cotton, arrowroot, &c., 
in the Bahama department at the Exhibition. — 
- Taking the whole of the West Indies collectively, perhaps the 
most important industrial problem waiting for solution is—whether or 
not the introduction of Coolies and Chinamen will enable the planters 
to grow cotton abundantly, effectively, and cheaply ? 


THE MEDITERRANEAN GROUP. 


_ This group may be dismissed in a few words. Gibraltar, Malta, and 
the Jonian Islundsare not colonies. England maintains them, at great 
cost, for political and strategic purposes. Gibraltar has scarcely any- 
thing to sell to England, and imports chiefly for the supply of the 
garrison. Malta is chiefly supported by growing and working for 
the military always in the garrison, the fleet always in the vicinity, 
and the mail steamers which so repeatedly touch at the island. ‘The 
Ionian Islands are ours only as a sort of protectorate—held, as it 
would seem, on rather uneasy terms. Gibraltar had nothing to do 
with the International Exhibition ; but Malta and the Ionian Islands 
made pleasing displays. The lace, the carved stone ornaments, and 
the silver filigree, illustrated three branches of industry for which 
Malta is famous. The seven Ionian Islands—Corfu, Cephalonia, 
Cerigo, Ithaca, Paxo, Santa Maura, and Zante—managed, with the 
aid of about 180 exhibitors, to illustrate the silk, dresses, jewellery, 
embroidery, and ether manufactures, of the inhabitants and such 
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vegetable produce as dried fruit, olive-oil; flax, and cotton ; together 
with sponge and coral as spoils from the sea. Perhaps the most 
commercially-important products of the islands are the small grapes 
which, in a dry state, are known to us as dried currants, 


THE AFRICAN GROUP. 


We may or may not include the islands of St. Helena, Ascension, and 
Mauritius in this group, for it is a mere matter of choice ; but on the 
mainland the British possessions occupy two regions on the north-west 
and the south. 

Cape Colony.—The Cape of Good Hope, or Cape Colony, did 
itself the injury of keeping aloof from the International Exhibition. 
The legislature at Cape Town refused to vote a sum of money for this 
a ga and therefore nothing was done—unless in one or two indivi- 
dual efforts of slight importance. This is very much to be regretted, 
for a great point of value in the whole display was the means attorded 
for comparing the progress of the various colonies. Cape Colony 
proper, as defined in 1848, and without the neighbouring Kaffer 
country, is more than twice as large as Great Britain, and has a 
population of about 300,000. Hardly any other of our colonies is 
so well supplied as this with roads; and these with the cattle, wool, 
corn, and varied produce, ought to render the colony prosperous ; 
but the Dutch element in the population is slow to amalgamate or 
work well with the English ; and the Kaffer neighbours are a per- 
petual source of expense and interruption. This is, in truth, a costly 
colony for the mother country to keep up. The wool exported to 
England is large in quantity and fine in quality; and altogether the 
exports reach something like two millions sterling annually. The 
colony showed a proper independent spirit a few years ago, by re- 
fusing to receive convicts from England. 

Natal.—This young African colony did what her elder neighbour 
neglected to do—secure a place for herself at the International Exhi- 
bition. As a distinct colony, formed of what was once the eastern 
portion of Cape Colony, Natal is now fourteen years old. In 1850 its 
first sample of sugar was made, in a most primitive way; it now ex- 
ports 2,000 tons annually, after supplying the colonists’ own wants. 
Arrowroot grows excellently ; more than 6,000 ewts. were exported in 
1860 and 1861. Coffee is beginning to be cultivated, but not to any 
greatextent. As a corn-growing country, Natal occupies a moderate 
rank in all kinds except maize, but in this the produce is amazingly 
sae Capsicum, cayenne pepper, and chillies are among the growths, 

‘ea is beginning to be cultivated from plants obtained from Asam. 
The silk-worm thrives. Cotton has been grown experimentally to see 
what would be the result; and here, as elsewhere, the cry to England 
is—‘‘ Send us out capital, and we will grow cotton.” Flax and 
hemp are much in the same position in the colony, commercially 
speaking, as cotton. ‘Timber is good and plentiful, and so is bark 
for tanning. The mineral resources of the colony, whatever they 
may be, are scarcely touched yet. ‘The animal products brought to 
us are chiefly those of the ox, the sheep, and numerous varieties of 
the antelope species. A range of terraces rising from the seacoast to 
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the interior, give variations of climate suitable for a wide diversity of 
crops. Several hundred Coolies have settled in the colony within 
the last two years, apparently with good results. Natal maintained 
its little court at the Exhibition with four or five hundred speci- 
mens, illustrating the present resources of the colony ; they were 
eg oie and catalogued by Dr. Mann, Superintendent of Education 
in Natal. 

West Coast Colonies—There are three of these—Gold Coast, 
Sierra Leone, and Gambia River ; all very hot and unhealthy, and 
containing very few English settlers. Perhaps the commodity which 
is at present of most importance, in the over-sea commerce of that 
place, is palm-oil. The trees are very abundant, and England is 
willing to purchase all the oil that the natives can obtain from them, 
at a remunerating price. ‘The trade in this article is now a very 
large one. In 1861 England imported no less than 740,332 ewts.— 
not all from these West African colonies, it is true, but in consider- 
able ratio. In Sierra Leone more than one-third of the inhabitants 
are liberated slaves, who are gradually acquiring civilized habits, and 
are in turn helping by their example to civilize the natives in the 
interior. At Gold Coast the native people are so incorrigibly lazy, 
that on a recent occasion other blacks had to be brought from Sierra 
Leone to build a church, on account of the disinclination for work 
exhibited by those on the spot, even at fair wages. 

Mauritius.—This interesting colony is a small island, separated 
from the eastern coast of Africa by Madagascar. It was formerly 
known, when a French colony, as the Jle de France; but it has 
been called Mauritius since 1810, when it came into the hands of the 
English. Although not so large as the counties of Berks or Buck- 
ingham, it carries on a considerable trade, not only with England, but 
with Batavia, Bombay, Muscat, the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, Mada- 
gascar, and the African coast. Vegetables and cereals of numerous 
kinds grow well, but sugar is the staple of the island. ‘The colo- 
nists—if they may so be called where there are eg 4 few whites, and 
those whites mostly the descendants of the old French settlers— 
obtain from England, in exchange for sugar, more manufactured com- 
modities than they want; and with those commodities they drive a 
good trade in many ports around the Indian Ocean. Mauritius is 
the place where Coolie labour has been most extensively tested. 
About the year 1851 the population was 170,000, divided into three 
nearly equal portions of lao or natives, liberated negroes, and 
miscellaneous dwellers ; but since then the Coolie element has made 
itself felt. Indeed it is now said that this Hindoo people number 
more souls than all the rest of the inhabitants combined, leading to a 
prodigious increase in the sugar-manufacture. The freed negroes 
are either dying out or are leaving the island; for the planters find 
the Coolies to be more profitable workers. A recent parliamentary 
paper shows that, between 1843 and 1861, no less than 278,029 
Coolies arrived at Mauritius; but as they mostly return to India in a 
few years, when they have made a little money, the number on the 
island at any one time is very fluctuating. 

At the recent Exhibition twenty or thirty persons managed to get 
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up a small Mauritius collection, comprismmg sugar, fibres serviceable 
for manufacturing purposes, arrowroot, nutmegs, mace, cloves, tobacco, 
cigars, snuff, carpenters’ and cabinet woods, and other produce. ‘The 
sugar series was instructive ; for it illustrated the different kinds and 
qualities specially manufactured for the several markets which the 
Mauritius planters supply. 


THE AUSTRALIAN GROUP. 


We now come to that vast and remarkable island (almost a con- 
tinent) which, together with Tasmania and New Zealand, constitute 
the Australian or Australasian group of colonies. The five colonies 
in the great island itself are New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Western Australia, and Queensland. All seven together 
are increasing wonderfully their annual produce and their consump- 
tion of English manufactures; and not a week elapses without the 
departure of ship-loads of emigrants to some or other of them. 

New South Wales.—This, the oldest Australian colony, and for a 
long period the only one, has lived to see four new colonies formed 
out of districts originally belonging to it: viz., Tasmania, South Aus- 
tralia, Victoria, and Queensland. When Governor Phillip landed on 
the vast Southern Continent in 1788, with 1,030 settlers, it was little 
more than the stroke of a pen to denote how large the settlement 
should be; for nothing was known except of the small spot of land 
on which they disembarked; and he thereupon assigned a good 
half of Australia (or New Holland, as it was then called) to the 
young colony of New South Wales. As time advanced, it was found 
that the region was too vast to be well governed from Sydney, and so 
the outlying portions were lopped off one by one. In 1803 the 
island of Van Diemen’s Land, separated from the mainland of Aus- 
tralia by Bass’s Strait, was made an independent colony, now known 
as Tasmania; in 1829 Western Australia was separated from it; in 
1836 the southern portion of the centre of the continent was formed 
into the colony of South Australia; in 1851 the Port Phillip dis- 
trict, at the south-eastern corner of the continent, was nial from 
the rest of New South Wales, and made into Victoria colony ; and 
lastly, in 1859, the whole of New South Wales north of about 
29° S. lat. was cut off, and converted into the colony of Queens- 
land—the youngest member of England’s large colonial family. 

There has been no unnecessary severance, however. What is left 
to New South Wales is a very large country, more than five times 
the size of England and Wales, with 700 miles of sea-coast. The 
population is now about 360,000, of whom 60,000 live in the capital, 
- Sydney, insomuch that there is abundant room for immigrants. Pas- 
toral pursuits are the chief staple of industry. It was estimated in 
1860 that there were seven cattle and seventeen sheep to every head 
of population, Captain Macarthur, in 1797, began a course of cross- 
breeding which has gradually brought the sheeps’ wool of this new 
world to a high degree of excellence. There were the following 
numbers of live stock feeding on natural grasses in five Austra- 


lian colonies at the end of 1860 (summer in the Southern hemi- 
sphere) :— 
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Sheep. Cattle. Horses. 


New South Wales .. 6,119,163 2,408,586 251,497 
Victoria .. .. .. 5,794,127 683 , 534 69,288 
Queensland ee 449,350 432,890 23,504 
South Australia 2,824,811 278,265 49,399 
Tasmania... .. .. 1,700,930 83,366 21,634 


19,888 ,381 3,886,641 414,722 


During the ten years 1851-1860 there were exported from New 
South Wales to England wool to the value of 11,000,000/., and 
tallow and hides to the value of 2,000,000/.—each year, in most 
instances, exhibiting an advance upon that which preceded it. And, 
besides this, there are generally flocks and herds to the value of about 
500,000/. annually sent overland to Victoria; which colony thus 
obtains credit for the wool, tallow, and hides thence obtained. 
There is another product, the wool or hair of the alpaca-llama, which 
bids fair to be of great importance to the colony as time advances. 
Some years ago Mr. Ledger set forth from Peru with a flock of 800 
llamas, and, after many hardships and losses, sueceeded in trans- 
porting 300 of them to New South Wales. There seems a fair pro- 
bability that the climate will be suitable for them. About 670 lbs. 
of alpaca wool were brought to England from thence in 1860; and 
the experiment is looked forward to with great interest by our manu- 
facturers. 

Leaving the pastoral for the agricultural departments of industry, 
it appears that there are (or were in March, 1861) only 260,000 
acres under cultivation in New South Wales—certainly a small ratio 
for so large a colony: far too little to raise bread-stuffs enough 
for the colonists. From 1851 to 1861 New South Wales paid on 
an average 370,000/. a year to other countries or colonies for corn 
and flour. This tends to show that stock-keeping is more in favour 
than farming in this colony. Maize, or Indian corn, however, grows 
well, and after furnishing a supply for horses, pigs, and poultry, 
leaves a large surplus for exportation to Victoria. Cotton-growing 
is only an attempt at present: the cotton being good, but too costly, 
except when prices are very high at Liverpool. (This matter will 
be mentioned again in connexion with Queensland.) Wine-making 


is steadily on the advance. In 1860 there were 100,000 gallons of : Boe 

wine and 700 gallons of brandy made in the colony: small quanti- a 

ties, perhaps, but of good augury for the future. The vineyards it 

of France yield on an average 190 gallons of wine per acre; those ae a 

of New South Wales 180—not a bad approximation. The wine is a. . 

similar in its character to Rhenish ; and the colonists refer with some te 


pride to an occasion on which several ‘ experts’ in the Rhineland of 
Germany pronounced some of the New South Wales wine to be equal 
to the renowned Johannisberger and Rudesheimer. Concerning the 
trees of this colony, natural growths rather than results of cultiva- 
tion, it is known that many kinds yield timber of great value; the 
iron-bark and the woolly butt often attain a height of 150 feet, the 
Illawarra box 180, and the black butt 200. 

The great mineral attraction—gold—is highly important to the 
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colony. It was during the very monthtwhen the Hyde Park Exhi- 
bition opened in 1851, and when a monster nugget from California 
excited so much interest, that gold was first discovered in New South 
Wales. In that year the colony exported 470,000/. in gold to Eng- 
land ; in 1852, 2,660,000/.; in 1853, 1,780,0002. In 1854-5-6-7-8 
the superior wealth of the Victorian gold-fields drew away large 
bodies of the diggers, and New South Wales exported only to the 
value of 600,000/. annually on the average. The operations then 
revived, and the sums rose to 1,700,000/. in 1859, 1,900,000/. in 
1860, and 1,700,000/. in 1861. In April, 1861, when the Census 
was taken, there were rather over 20,000 persons in the. colony 
engaged in gold-mining, of whom no less than 12,000 were Chinese, 
Of these Chinamen we shall speak presently. Coal is another 
mineral of great importance to the colony. There are mines at work 
sixty miles north of Sydney, and others forty miles south of it; 
locomotives draw the coals along tramways from the pits to the ship- 
ping-staiths, where a ready sale is effected to dealers, who send the 
coal chiefly to India and China, after supplying the home demand. 
The price is from 10s. to 12s, per ton; and the coal is found to be 
good both for steam-furnaces and for gas-making. 

New South Wales was well represented at the Exhibition. There 
were nearly three hundred specimens of timber, comprising all the 
usual kinds found in the colony. Wheat, flour, arrowroot, maize, 
and meal; cotton, wool, and alpaca; barks and fibres useful for many 
practical purposes; about sixty samples of wine; Cayenne pepper, 
tobacco, capers, millet, sarsaparilla, sugar; animal oils, silk, tallow— 
these were among the vegetable and animal substances exhibited. 
The few specimens of alpaca—both the stuffed animals and the spun 
and woven fibres—were highly interesting. It has been found that 
the real alpaca fibre is long and fine, the real llama short and strong, 
and that a cross-breed of the animals produces a fibre possessing 
many of the good qualities of both. Mr. Titus Salt, of the famous 
works at Saltaire, spun and wove several specimens of alpaca, llama, 
and mixed fabrics, on purpose to display the qualities of these New 
South Wales fibres. br course gold was not forgotten among the 
articles sent from the colony for exhibition. The Sydney Mint sent 
forty-eight samples of gold, and of the deposits met with in the search 
for gold. There were also sent a few rubies, tourmalines, garnets, 
and other precious stones found in some of the hills; iron and copper, 
in the ore and the prepared state; lead and silver ores; marble and 
building stones ; and coal of various kinds, from the anthracitie to the 
bituminous. We may here remark that the Special Catalogue for 
New South Wales, prepared by the Local Commissioners, contains a 
large amount of useful information relating to the colony. 

Victoria.—This wonderful colony, by far the smallest of the five. 
which now occupy the mainland of Australia, is the richest and the 
most populous, and the one that up the largest commercial 
intercourse with the mother-country. Nothing else in the records of 
our colonial history equals the rapidity with which the resources of 
Victoria have been developed. Mr. W. R. Archer, in the Introduc- 
tion to the excellent catalogue of the Victoria Exhibition, gives a series 
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of statistics from which we will abstract a few items, in illustration of 
the recent progress of the colony. In 1851 the population was 
77,000, and the region was a portion of New South Wales; in 1861 
it was a distinet colony, with 540,000 inhabitants. In 1851! the export 
of gold was about 580,000/.; in 1861 it exceeded 8,600,0007. The 
wool exported in 1851 was worth 730,000/.; in 1860 it exceeded 
2,000,0007. In 1851 the lands sold comprised 330,000 acres ; this 
quantity increased to 4,000,000 acres by 1861, for which 9,200,0007. 
had been realized by the Government. The area under cultivation 
increased in the same time from 52,000 to 420,000 acres ; and yet 
this enlarged area was quite inadequate to growing corn enough for 
the population. Municipal administration had been extended to 
46 thriving towns. llaces of worship had increased from 39 to 874 ; 
there were 30 institutions for the care of the sick or the reception of 
the destitute ; there were 880 schools, with 52,000 scholars; and 
there was a public library of 30,000 volumes. ‘There had been spent 
in the ten years 5,000,000/. on roads and bridges, and 3,400,000/. on 
public buildings. Railways had been put in hand to the value ‘of 
9,000,000/. ; and Victoria had done her share towards laying down 
the 2,000 miles of electric telegraph which, in the autumn of 1861, 
connected Melbourne, Adelaide, Hobart Town, Sydney, and 
Brisbane—the capitals of five colonies. 

Let us notice a little more fully some of the above particulars, 
It was on the Ist of July, 1851, that Victoria began to run alone, 
as a new colony detached from New South Wales—with an area 
about equal to that of Great Britain. Almost immediately after- 
wards, gold was discovered in the colony; insomuch that gold 
licences began to be issued to diggers on Sept. Ist in the same year. 
From that time the gold produce has been such as the world never 
before saw, varying (after the first few months) from 8,)00,000/. to 
13,000,0002. per annum. The effects were prodigious. ‘* Lawyers 
forsook the courts, merchants their counting-houses, clerks their 
desks, and artisans and labourers fled precipitately from houses but 
half built, and foundations but partly dug. Even clergymen were 
drawn, to the exciting scene, and not in every case did they confine 
themselves to their calling.” This wild frenzy, however, cooled 
down by degrees ; and the colony felt in various ways the effect of 
this magnificent increase in wealth. The diggers have increased 
from a few hundreds to nearly 150,000, which was the number in 
1861; or, perhaps, we ought to interpret this as meaning that all 
the persons at the diggings (including a very small per centage of 
women and children) reached this amount. In 1857 one-third of 
the whole population of Victoria were living ‘‘ under canvas ”—so 
far had the increase of people shot ahead of the increase of build- 
ings. In 1851 Ballaarat consisted of one shepherd’s hut; itis nowa 
town of 25,000 inhabitants ; and the district within forty miles of it, 
then containing only 500 persons, now numbers 120,000, nearly all 
of whom are supported by the diggings or the diggers. Melbourne, 
the capital of the colony, is by far the largest town in Australia, now 
containing nearly 130,000 inhabitants. The Chinese are thickly 
congregated at the diggings; but as they wander from one colony to 
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another whenever rumours of rich new veins are spread abroad, 
their number is very indefinite. Indeed the whole mining popula- 
tion has to some extent this migratory tendency. So wonderfully 
has the trade with England and other countries increased in con- 
sequence of the gold discoveries, that the Exports of the colony 
amounted in 1860 to 13,000,000/. and the imports to 15,000,000/. 
During the years marked by this progress, Victoria has brought to 
light the largest masses of gold ever seen. The ‘‘ Nil Desperandum” 
nugget, as the colonists called it, dug up at Ballaarat in 1857, and 
worth 2,000/., had actually 98°8 per cent. of pure gold in its com- 
position; insomuch that it fetched, rough as it was, 37. 17s, 23d. 
per oz. at Melbourne. On another occasion, two nuggets were 
found together, worth 3,200/. and 4,000/. respectively. The ‘‘ Lady 
Hotham” nugget, found at Ballaarat in 1854, with 220 Ibs. of small 
nuggets extracted from the same hole, were together worth 13,000/. 
One found at Barrandong in 1858 was valued at 5,000/.; and 
another found at Ballaarat in 1859, 5,500. The ‘‘ Blanche Barkly ” 
nugget, found at Kingover in 1857, weighed 145 lbs., and sold for 
6,900/.; it was exhibited in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham for 
some weeks before being melted down. The “ Welcome” nugget, 
the finest of which any record exists, found at Ballaarat in 1858, 
weighed 184 lbs., and was sold in Melbourne for 10,5007. 

This flourishing colony made a_ praiseworthy determination to 
exhibit in a complete form, in Melbourne, the collection intended 
for the International Exhibition in London. A Local Board of Com- 
missioners adopted a well-formed plan, defining not only the kinds of 
things to be exhibited, but the maximum quantity admissible from 
each exhibitor; and the rules drawn up were marked by a 
thoroughly business-like character. An_ exhibition-building at 
Melbourne, constructed on an earlier occasion, was enlarged and 
altered for the purpose; and the exhibition was opened on the Ist of 
October, 1861. It was soon seen that the collection was such as to 
do honour to the colony. Numerous varieties of timber were 
brought from various localities, labelled in a perspicuous manner ; 
models made of gypsum, and coated with wax, gum, or oil, were 
so painted as to represent all the chief fruits and vegetables; a 
collection of essential oils was sent, distilled from the Jeaves of 
indigenous trees and shrubs ; the vine-growers invited attention to a 
recent element in colonial prosperity in the form of wine ; olive-oil 
was for the first time exhibited as a native product; the banking 
companies of Melbourne, with commendable liberality, allowed the 
Commissioners to select from their stores of nuggets, gold-dust, and 
auriferous quartz. One of the exhibitors was ‘‘ her Majesty, Mary 
Queen Dowager of the Bacchus Marsh and Melton Tribe of 
Natives ;” the article sent by this illustrious lady, was ‘‘a basket 
made from Victorian grass in her leisure hours.” There were 
no medals given by the colony to the exhibitors; but seven juries 
awarded ‘First-class certificates” and ‘‘ Honourable Mention.” 
Such was the collection which, amplified and improved, after- 
wards filled about 5,500 square feet of floor space at Brompton. It 
was a good thought of the Local Commissioners to cause to be 
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constructed that pyramid which attracted so many glances—albeit 
the pyramid itself should have been placed among the other con- 
tributions from Victoria, and not driven out by an English church 
organ. An inscription informed the visitors that this pyramid 
“44 feet 9} inches high, and 10 feet square at its base, represents 
the quantity of gold exported from Victoria from the 1st of October 
1851, to the Ist of October, 1861—viz., 26,162,430 oz. troy, equal 
to 1,793,995 lbs. avoirdupois, or 800 tons 17 ewt. 91 lbs.; equal in 
solid measurement to 1,4924 cubic feet, of the value of 104,649,7287. 
sterling.” A supplementary inscription stated that the additional 
gold exported after the pyramid was made, down to July 17th, 1862, 
was over 6,500,000/. But the real gold itself was not neglected ; 
an amount valued at 85,000/. contained in an excellently-planned 
mahogany case, showed all the various forms and states in which the 
precious metal is met with. There were models, too, of the famous 
nuggets which have acquired an historical reputation in the colony, 
including the magnificent ‘‘ Welcome” nugget. And in other 
departments of productive industry, Victoria showed well at the 
Exhibition, The wheat of 68 lbs. per bushel; the good collection 
of woods ; the wine to show what can be done with 2,000 acres of 
vineyard ; the 50 bales of wool, so nicely arranged to show the 
quality of the staple; and, in manufactures, the light and exceedingly 
elegant carriage—all deservedly attracted attention. Concerning 
wool, Victoria claims now to have more than overtaken her neigh- 
bour New South Wales, having sent to England the enormous 
quantity of 26 million lbs. in 1861 ; against 19 million from the last- 
named colony ; but we suspect that many New South Wales sheep- 
farmers send their wool to Melbourne instead of Sydney for ship- 
ment, and thus Victoria gets credit for this surplus. 

South Australia.—The sheep-farmers of New South Wales were 
the pioneers of South Australia. Not willing that the Blue Moun- 
tains should always be the western limit of their operations, they 

shed beyond the ridge, and found new grazing grounds in the vast 
interior of the continent, watered by the great rivers Darling, 
Macquarie, Lachlan, Murrumbidgee, and Murray. And when a 
considerable portion of the southern coast had been discovered, by 
tracing these rivers down to the sea, a new colony was formed, or 
rather a new settlement on Gibbon Wakefield’s plan. This plan 
comprised two elements—to sell moderate blocks of land at a reason- 
able price ; and to apply the money thus obtained to the introduction 
of immigrant colonists: insomuch that more people would cause a 
demand for more land, and the sale of more land would supply 
money for bringing over more people. An attempt was made in 
1831 to obtain a charter for a company, having for its object the 
founding of a colony at South Australia on this principle; the 
attempt failed; but aa Act was obtained in 1834, to effect the 
same thing under a body of Commissioners. The first vessel with 
immigrants was sent out in 1836; and we may therefore say that 
the colony is now twenty-six years old. It had a troubled infancy, 
however; for the relative powers of the Crown and the Com- 
missioners were never definitely settled, and every one quarrelled 
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with every one else. Sir George Grey, in later — Governor of 
Cape Colony and of New Zealand, went out as Governor of South 
Australia in 1841, in the name of the Queen, and without the inter- 
vention of any Commissioners; and under him the young colony 
began to grow in health and wealth. 

The history of South Australia, and the testimony of the recent 
Exhibition, show that copper, corn, and wool, are at present the 
three great staples of the colony. The discovery of the ‘a Burra 
copper mines in 1845 was a great event. Many colonists became, in 
consequence, wealthy men ; many new industrious settlers arrived } 
and much was added to the productive wealth of the colony. A 
time of ruinous speculation unfortunately followed; many companies 
were started to work new copper mines in all sorts of unpropitious 
localities ; and large amounts of capital were wasted. ‘The Burra 
Burra and the Kapunda were nearly the only profitable mines dis- 
covered. These are, however, -real sources of wealth to the colony. 
The Burra Burra, about 90 miles from Adelaide, with very rude 
appliances, and with few skilful miners, yielded in the first six years 
80,000 tons of the finest copper ore ever known; and although this 
had to be carried nearly a hundred miles over an ill-made road to the 
place of shipment, mf then eleven thousand miles to England, it 
yielded a magnificent return. The mines are still as rich as ever ; 
but as the workings become deeper, the expenses increase. ‘This 
splendid property, belonging to the South Australian Mining Associa- 
tion, has yielded at least 200,000/. per annum on an average. Mr. 
Sinnett, in his useful Introduction to the South Australian Catalogue 
at the Exhibition, while treating of the Burra Burra mines, says :— 
‘‘ Formerly, the majority of miners and their families used to burrow 
in subterraneous tenements, which they scooped out of the sides of 
the Burra Creek; and they certainly made their curious dwelling- 
caves astonishingly comfortable. They often contained several fire- 
places, good furniture, and bright prints and ornaments, generally 
including a fine collection of polished malachite, and other specimens 
of copper ore. Strangers walking on the banks of the creek were 
liable to tumble into holes, which proved to be the chimneys of the 
Cornishmen.” Gradually, however, the miners have obtained houses 
and huts to live in. , 

South Australia, to the great disappointment of the colonists, has not 
yet presented itself as a gold country. During the gold fever in the 
neighbouring colonies, the Burra Burra copper miners dwindled in 
number from a thousand to a hundred; the operations were almost 
_ entirely suspended; and it was not until the arrival of a party of 
Cornwall miners, expressly brought over for the purpose, that the 
works were resumed in 1855. Meanwhile, those South Australians 
who had not gone to the diggings in Victoria and New South Wales, 
sought earnestly for indications of gold in theirsown country. None has 
been found, however; and the colonists have developed the resources 
of their colony in other ways. They have no reason to be ashamed of 
the result. On the 3rd of December, 1861, Sir Richard MacDonnell, 
the late governor, made a valedictory speech to the legislature 
at Adelaide, before handing over the reins of Government to Sir 
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Dominic Daly; and amongst other things he said: —‘‘When I 
landed here in June 1855, there was not a mile of railway opened in 
the colony; there are now 57 miles in use, over which annually 
rolls a traffic of more than 150,000 tons, and 320,000 passengers. 
Your coasts have been lit with three additional first-class lights ; 
and three additional harbours have come into extensive use. Your 
population has grown from 86,000 to nearly 130,000; whilst the 
exports of colonial produce have risen from less than 690,000/. in 
1855, to 1,808,000/. for the year ending the 30th of June last. 
When I landed, there was scarcely 60 miles of made road in the 
colony ; whereas now, independent of those in this city, there are 
nearly 200 miles ; and instead of 160,000 acres only in cultivation, 
there cannot be less now than 460,000—a number greater in propor- 
tion to the population than obtains in any other portion of her 
Majesty’s dominions, or, indeed, in any other part of the world with 
which I am acquainted. It is, moreover, since 1855 that the first 
telegraph post was erected in this colony; and yet you already 
possess 600 miles of telegraphic communication, and nearly 1,000 
miles of wire, together with 22 stations.” . 

The Exhibition fairly illustrated the products.and industry of South 
Australia. The copper ores were well shown, especially in the 
magnificent = from one of the mines, weighing no less than 
six tons. The wines afforded the means of testing the qualities 
of seven vineyards. The wool (of which the colony exported 
10,000,000 Ibs. to England in 1861) was shown in fleeces varying 
from 3} to 7 Ibs., and in staple varying from 4 to 11 inches. The 
wheat, varying from 64 lbs. to 68 lbs. per bushel, maintained the re- 
putation which it deservedly acquired in 1851. 

Queensland.—This, the youngest of the British colonies, was, as 
we have said, formed in 1859. Its northern limit will not be 
definitely known until the recent researches of poor Burke and 
others shall have produced their due results. It @an hardly be 
doubted, however, that the settlements will gradually be pushed on 
to Torres Strait and the Gulf of Carpentaria; if such should be 
the case, Queensland will then be fully as large as Victoria and 
New South Wales combined—unless another colony be formed out 
of it. Brisbane and Ipswich are the two chief towns; about a 
dozen others are gradually putting in their claim to be called towns ~ 
also, the capitals of districts or counties. As the total population 
only a little exceeds 30,000, there cannot, of course, be any very 
extensive trades or manufactures yet developed. There is, however, 
a good augury for the future. The corn and the timber are excel- 
lent; the wool, tallow, and hides command a ready market; the 
small samples of cotton recently grown are among the most beautiful 
ever seen; and the vine-growers are trying what can be done in 
wine-making. The colony stretches over so many degrees of lati- 
tude, and in the north partakes so much of a tropical character, that 
vegetable produce of widely-diverse kinds can be grown—potatoes, 
cabbages, turnips, carrots, beans, peas, and so forth, in the temperate 
districts; pine-apples, bananas, sugar-cane, oranges, arrow-root, 
grapes, olives, indigo, cinchona, cocoa, cinnamon, allspice, tamarind, 
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nutmeg, clove, ginger, tobacco, tea, coffee, &c., in the more tropical. 
As to the excellent quality of Queensland wool and cotton, there can be 
no doubt whatever. Mr. Bazley, of Manchester—whose praiseworthy 
attempts for many years past to encourage the growing of cotton 
in our colonies demands special recognition at the present juncture— 
has made a woven material by an admixture of wool and cotton from 
this colony, which he characterizes as ‘‘a fabric of resemblance, in 
softness and beauty, to cachmere.” At what price Queensland 
cotton could steadily and permanently maintain its place in the market 
is just one of those commercial problems that cannot yet be solved. 
Concerning wool, it is no small credit to a colony of only 30,000 
souls that it exported to England 5,000,000 Ibs. in 1861. 

The profitableness.of employment in Australia is very much mixed 
up with a subject which is every year becoming more and more 
important—the immigration of labourers from China and India. The 
Chinese will go to the gold-diggings anywhere, unless absolutely 
forbidden by colonial legislation; and the Hindoos will willingly go 
to agricultural colonies, if fairly treated. We have spoken of this 
matter as concerras the Coolies who have supplemented, and in 
some cases actually supplanted, the free negroes; we here speak of 
the Chinamen in Australia. In Victoria alone there were known to 
be 20,000 Chinamen at the diggings at the end of 1860, besides 
others engaged in trading, washing, and other occupations. The 
Australian whites dread the patient industry and low scale of diet 
of these persons. In New South Wales the Government have passed 
an Act assessing a poll-tax of 107. upon every Chinese person enter- 


ing the colony, and disallowing to the same people the right to become _ 


naturalized citizens. In Queensland the feeling seems to be more 
friendly ; and a recent newspaper from that colony announces that a 
Chinaman has even been elected Alderman for Maryborough, one of 
the young growing towns— Alderman Chiam returning thanks to the 
worthy and independent electors in a very sensible speech. Self-inte- 
rest will have its sway in Australia as elsewhere. The Australians will 
welcome the Chinaman or the Coolie if they think they cannot get on 
so well without him as with him. Many of the colonies are earnestly 
endeavouring to obtain more immigrants from England ; and Queens- 
land, stretching nearer to the tropics than any other in Australia, is 


less jealous than the others of that kind of Asiatic labour which is _ 


better fitted than English for warm climates. This colony is display- 


ing great tact and liberality in the plans for inviting emigrants from 


Europe. 

All that Queensland could well show at the Industrial Exhibition 
she did—timber (156 kinds), cotton, wool, arrow-root, maize, wheat, 
barley, rice, tobacco, coffee, ginger, cayenne pepper, wine, bark, 


tallow, hides, honey, oil, bees’-wax, silk, coal, copper, seeds, sugar, 
cinnamon, useful fibres, &c. The collection was small, but compact | 


and instructive. 


Western Australia.—This, the largest but the least fortunate of - 


the Australian colonies, was founded in error, and has suffered in 


consequence ever since. In 1829, owing to the favourable reports — 
made by surveying officers, a settlement was formed on the western — 
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coast of Australia, which was named after its chief stream Swan 
River ; and on the banks of this river the chief town, Perth, was built- 
No convicts were to be sent there; but English settlers were to 
receive very large allotments of land on very favourable terms. 
Forty acres were given to any person who would invest 3/. in imple- 
ments of industry, or in any other way serviceable to its development ; 
and there seemed to be no limit to the quantity thus offered. Im- 
mense tracts were thus handed over in fee simple to a small number 
of persons ; but as there was no fund forthcoming with which to 
introduce labour, the land remained barren and worthless. The 
owners, though nominally gentlemen of large landed estates, could 
neither let nor sell, work nor use, their land. The settlement thus 
became so miserable that, after many futile expedients, the colonists 
petitioned the Home Government to send them out convicts: better 
convict labour than none at all. Every settler wanted to become a 
landowner, because it was so easy to effect, and because it sounds as, or 
seems to be, so great an advance. ‘Thus they were all masters and no 
workers. ‘The application for convict labour was acceded to, and 
this is now the only Australian colony where’ such labour would be 
tolerated. Western Australia is slowly surmounting its troubles; but 
the progress is, indeed, slow. <A country larger than Russia in 
Europe, with a coast of 2,000 miles, has only 17,000 white inhabit- 
ants. One good prospect is, that the colony is known to have a fair 
store of copper and lead. The Wakeemooka, the Wheal Fortune, 
the Geraldine, and the Wheal Arimo mines, all now at work, yield 
a good per centage of profit ; and there is known to be magnetic iron 
ore; but more capital and more hands are wanted to develop the 
resources. The timber-trees are good and plentiful; and excellent 
wool is obtained from the sheep. The colonists, in entreating new 
settlers to come among them, assert that ‘‘ Western Australia has the 
healthiest climate in the world.” 

Of course such a colony could not make a great show at the Exhi- 
bition. A space about thirty feet square contained all that it had to 
send. The specimens of timber were fairly shown; and as to cabi- 
net-work, there were some inlaid tables, and a sort of bureau made 
by convicts, worthy of much commendation. The collection included 
a small number of examples of metallic ores, clay and stone, asbestos, 
wool, skin, pearl oysters, wine, olive oil, wheat, and hops. 

Tasmania.—This colony, known until lately as Van Diemen’s 
Land, is an island about as large as Ireland, lying a few miles south 
of the great Australian continent. New South Wales took posses- 
sion of the island in 1803, and held it as a sort of dependency until 
1824, when the Home Government converted it into a distinct 
colony. It has since progressed steadily, and now numbers about 
90,000 souls. The resources of Tasmania differ somewhat in cha- 
racter from those of the neighbouring colonies, thereby affording 
openings for a profitable interchange of commodities. ‘The island is 
more bountifully supplied with rivers, available for water-power as 
well as for domestic use, than any other Australian colony. As to 
timber, the colonists claim for the blue pom tise an elasticity and 
astrength exceeding that of the best English oak ; and they are en- 
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deavouring, with praiseworthy energy, ta.draw the attention of ship- 
builders to it. The stringy-bark and the swamp-gum also appear to be 
woods of high economical value. Coal is known to exist in large 
quantities in the island, both of the bituminous and the anthracitic 
kind; and it is fully expected that, when capital shall have been 
sufficiently applied, a coal trade of much importance will spring up. 
‘The whale fishery is a Tasmanian specialty not shared by any other 
Australian colony. here is a fishing-ground all the way from Tas- 
mania to the Antarctic Ocean, on which about thirty Tasmanian 
whale-ships, furnished with four times that number of whale-boats, 
are employed. The colony of Victoria seems, so far as regards 
Board of Trade entries, to gain credit for the 60,0007. worth of oil 
and spermaceti obtained by the Tasmanians in 1861; because those 

roducts were sent to England vid Melbourne, instead of direct from 

obart Town. Concerning the gold-fever which has so fiercely 
attacked Victoria and New South Wales, Tasmania has had little of 
it. The colonists say that, according to geographical and geological 
analogies, the island owght to possess the precious metal in abund- 
ance; and the Colonial Government has lately offered 20,000/. to 
any one who can discover a payable gold-field in Tasmania; but the 
quartz reefs hitherto found have not been rich in gold, and of nug- 
gets or gold-dust there is scarcely any. The gold of Victoria has, 
nevertheless, been an advantage to Tasmania; for the Victorians, too 
busy to grow their own corn, import largely from their neighbours. 
The island contains ores of iron, copper, and lead in the hilly inte- 
rior; but, like coal, these mineral riches are waiting for capital to 
develop them. As concerns agriculture, Tasmania claims to be more 
prolific in crops than Victoria or New South Wales in regard to the 
weight of produce for each cultivated acre. Mr. Whiting, the Se- 
cretary to the Tasmanian Commission for the Exhibition, places the 
comparison in the following form for the year 1860 :— 


Tasmania. Victoria. N.S. Wales. 
Wheat ..  .. 21 bushels per acre 21 12 
Barley .. .. 20 ,, se 24 13 


Potatoes... .. 4} tons 1 3 


If these figures are correct, New South Wales is very far behind 
‘lasmania in corn-fertility. 

Tasmania, like some other colonies, held a preliminary Exhibition 
of the articles collected for the International display in London. 
Especially did it pride itself on its timber trophy, as showing, in an 
effective way, the numerous useful and beautiful woods that grow in 
the colony. Spars, railway-sleepers, joists, quarterings, flooring- 
boards, ships’ knees, planking, splitting-timber; piles es planks that 
had experienced the alternations of dry air and salt or fresh water ; 
timbers and trenails that had been exposed to all sorts of destructive 
agencies in stranded ships; posts that had remained in the earth 
almost intact for thirty-five years; and specimens of various kinds of 
beautiful wood for cabinet-work—all were collected. The trophy 
itself, when transferred to the Brompton building in 1862, offended 
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the eye somewhat by the =, in which it was placed and surrounded ; 
but this was no fault of the Tasmanian Commissioners. The timbers 
of which it was composed attracted great attention. Some of the 
trees whence the specimens were obtained must have been magnifi- 
cent—stringy-bark trees 150 to 200 feet high; swamp-gum trees 
300 fect high, and so forth. Bark for tanning; fibres for cloth , 
paper, and cordage ; corn of various kinds; flax; gums and resins— 
were among the remaining vegetable products sent from the colony. 
Of animal produce there was wool (of which 5,000,000 lbs. were 
sold to England in 1861), skins and hides, tallow, lard, glue, and 
preserved meats ; while the mineral section was well represented. 
New Zealand.—This colony, like Western Australia, has had a 
troubled existence, but from a different cause. The natives are, as a 
race, far superior in intelligence to those of Australia, and have fought 
resolutely for lands which they believe to be by birthright their own. 
From the time when the New Zealand Company took out the first regu- 
lar settlements in 1839, and the English Government made it a colony 
in 1840, New Zealand has been frequently a scene of turmoil, the 
natives and the missionaries being in opposition to the Government 
and the colonists. Under these circumstances the development of the 
resources has been much retarded. The islands, however (for there 
are more than one), are known to be rich in mineral wealth; and 
this colony—about as large as Great Britain, and nearly antipodean 
to it in position—may yet have a great future before it. New Zea- 
land, like two other British colonies in that part of the world, has 
had gold added to its sources of wealth since the holding of the last 
Exhibition. From the discovery of the first gold-field in July, 1861, 


‘to the end of March, 1862, a period of about eight months, there 


were brought down to the coast for shipment 360,000 ozs. of gold, 
worth 1,400,0007.—an excellent beginning, and one that will com- 
pensate the colonists for some of their troubles with the natives. 
Coal has been obtained from Kupa Kupa and Waikato, but poor in 
quality. ‘There is a little iron and copper, hardly yet developed, 
and sulphur from White Island Crater. ‘The timber woods comprise 
many beautiful kinds. New Zealand flax, obtained from the fibres 
of a large leaf (the Phormium ey forms a valuable substitute for 
hemp and for real flax ; and the Colonial Government has recently 
offered a reward for new processes of preparation. Wheat, and 
other kinds of corn of fair quality, are grown. _ Wool is among the 
articles regularly exported (about 600,000 Ibs. in 1861); and the 
colonists are trying to produce a little cotton. 

The produce of the colony was fairly illustrated at the recent 
Exhibition. There were about 500 ozs. of gold from the Otago 
settlemen‘, besides other specimens from Waiaw, Coromandel Har- 
bour, and Kapanga. The woods were shown in a highly ingenious 
way—samples cut in the shape of books, externally polished to throw 
up the grain, and opening with hinges at the back in such a way as 
to show in the inside the natural or unpolished appearance of the 
wood, with bits of the bark, leaves, and seed in sunken cavities. 
Nor must we forget to mention, as a specimen of New Zealand 
handicraft, a cabinet, about ten feet high, formed of native inlaid 
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woods disposed in a very beautiful manner ; it was so good, indeed, 
as to be ranked among the notable specimens of furniture at the 
Exhibition. 


EASTERN GROUP. 


The grand and iinportant territory of India is excluded from the 
present article, for reasons already stated. All other British posses- 
sions in the Eastern seas are comparatively insignificant; although 
still deserving attention on industrial and commercial grounds, as 
well as for other causes. 

Ceylon.—This remarkable island, hanging like a pearl from the 
lower point of India, is rather smaller than Ireland. It is enriched 
with iron, plumbago, manganese, tin, copper, quicksilver, nitre, coal, 
and salt; and if wealthy English residents were more numerous 
than they are, these treasures would ere now have been brought to 
valuable account ; but hitherto they have been developed only in a 
slight degree. Cocoa-nut trees are, to the natives, the most profit- 
able growth on the island, owing to the multitude of purposes to 
which the fruit, leaves, sap, and other parts are applied. Many 
thousand acres have been artificially planted with these trees, and 
steam crushing-mills have lately been set up for pressing oil out of 
the nuts. Ceylon is the head-quarters for cinnamon, of which more 
than a million pounds are annually exported. Coffee is largely grown, 
and contributes in a notable degree to the supply of England. 
great, indeed, is this trade, that of the 83,000,000Ibs. of ccffee 
imported into the United Kingdom in 1861, no less a proportion 
than 53,000,000 Ibs. was from Ceylon. ‘Timber, dyes, tobacco, 
rice, pepper, all grow abundantly, and might lead to an amount of 
trade such as has been little developed hitherto. The pearl-fisheries 
off the coast are of high value. Point de Galle, at the southern 
extremity of the island, being a rendezvous for mail-steamers in the 
East, is a focus of considerable import and export trade. When we 
are told that the Europeans (exclusive of military) barely exceed 
10,000, in a population of nearly 2,000,000, it will be seen how 
little Ceylon partakes of the character of a colony in our ustal 
acceptation of that term; but as the imports and exports generally 
amount annually to three or four millions sterling each, and as the 
island is admirably placed for trade, it is a very important possession 
for England. 

Ceylon was unfortuaate in her endeavours relating to the recent 
Exhibition. The Huguenot, the ship in which the contributions 
were embarked, was wrecked on the way, and the greater part 
of them were either lost or damaged. An excellent collection 
of medicinal herbs, 415 in number; several fine specimens of cotton; | 
a collection of different kinds of paddy and rice ; and many kinds of } 
native produce—were among the things to which this misfortune hap- 
pened ; and of the articles preserved, the labels and other distin- 
guishing marks were nearly obliterated. Nevertheless there was | 
much to admire in the Ceylon Court—in the woods, the agricultural © 
and domestic implements, the vegetable fibres, the dyes and tanning _ 
ingredients, the minerals, the skins, the tobacco, the food substances, — 
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the oils and gums, the coffee and cinnamon ; and the articles made of 
ivory, ebony, tortoiseshell, and silver, exhibited the mechanical skill of 
the natives in a remarkable degree. Some yams, which vegetated on 
their passage, were given to the Kew and Horticultural Gardens. 
Singapore and the Straits Settlements.— England seems to have a 
sort of craving for the possession of the peninsulas which terminate con- 
tinents and countries out seaward, or of islands near such peninsulas. 
Such is the case at Heligoland, at Gibraltar, at Malta, at the Ionian 
Islands, at Aden, at the Cape of Good Hope, at Ceylon, at Singapore, 
at Hong-Kong, at Labuan—a series of dottings around the old conti- 
nent. ‘To which may be added Falkland Islands, near Cape Horn. 
Why this should be, and whether it should be at all, are questions not to 
be answered here. Singapore is one such spot. It is the very southern- 
most point of Asia, at the extremity of the Malay peninsula. Strictly 
speaking, it is an island, but the British settlement also comprises 
some ot the mainland. There are other patches of land on_the 
borders of the Straits of Malacca under British rule, including Ma- 
lacca, Pulo-Penang, Prince of Wales Island, and Province Welles- 
ley; and the whole are conveniently called the Straits Settlements. 
Of English settlers there are very few, chiefly the managers of mer- 
cantile concerns, or persons connected with officiel, military, or 
maritime affairs. So remarkable is the position of Singapore, that 
almost every ship passes near it on its way from Europe or India to 
China or the North Pacific; and this intercourse gives rise to a very 
extensive trade. Singapore has wisely been made a free port, exempt 
from dues or fees of any kind ; and thus native vessels in immense 
numbers bring native commodities from China, India, and all the 
adjacent countries, to exchange for the European goods with which 
the warehouses are always well supplied. he few knick-knacks 
which reached the International Exhibition: from these settlements 
were not of much account. : 
Hong Kong.—This island, near the mouth of the river that leads 
up to Canton, is Chinese in everything—except that England owns 
it. Nearly all the people are Chinese, and their industry partakes 
of a Chinese character. As in the case of all the British possessions 
in this part of the world, the English residents are few in number, 
chiefly government employés and agents of commercial firms. The 
cession of Hong Kong to England was one of the results of the 
quarrels and fighting with the Chinese in 1840-1-2, but more imme- 
iately of the treaty enforced by Sir Henry Pottinger in 1843. 
Englishmen rule, but Chinamen do all the work, just as before. A 
considerable trade has arisen at Hong Kong, because the island is 
adjacent to Canton river, and because it is now the head-quarters for 
everything, civil, military, and naval, in which England is concerned 
in those seas, The trade is in all kinds of commodities which 
Europeans and Chinese are likely to buy from each other, and also 
in commodities for and from tadia. The industrial skill of the 
natives was partially illustrated in the Chinese department at the 
Jate Exhibition; where some of the specimens from Hong Kong con- 
sisted of paper, types, printed books, jade ornaments, ivory carvings, 
and prepared drugs. 
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Labuan.—The romance of commerce, if it ever comes to be 
written, will afford a chapter for Labuan, the capital of an English 
dependency, which is a part of the large and luxurious island of 
Borneo. in strictness, Labuan is not in Borneo, but is a small island 
near its northern shore, ten miles long by five wide. The remarkable 
career of Sir James Brooke, or Rajah Brooke, as he is more familiarly 
termed, can hardly be touched on here; but any history of Labuan 
would have to show that Mr. James Brooke, an English gentleman 
in independent circumstances, went out in a yacht of his own in 
1838, to visit and examine some of the eastern islands; that he 
visited Borneo in 1839, and aided the sultan in the suppression of 
piracy on the coast; that he made another visit in 1840, again 
assisted the sultan, and explored much of the interior of the country ; 
that in 1841 he established commercial relations between Singapore 
and Borneo, and received from the sultan the appointment of Rajah 
of Sarawak, one of the provinces of that island ; that in 1842 he was 
incessantly engaged in bringing his singular dominion into some- 
thing like order ; that in 1843 Rajah Brooke and Captain Keppel 
assisted the sultan in suppressing a formidable rebellion in the 
interior ; that in 1844 Brooke succeeded in inspiring ‘the natives of 
Sarawak with a great liking towards English rule and English habits ; 
that in 1845 he received the appointment of agent for the British 
government at Borneo; that in 1846 a British settlement was made on 
the island of Labuan, by purchase from the Sultan ; and that in 1847, 
after a visit to England, this energetic man returned to the east as Sir 
James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak, Governor of Labuan, and British 
representative of England at Borneo. There is much that is painful in 
the subsequent history of the connection of Brooke with the British 
government ; but we cannot enter into it. Suffice it tosay that Labuan 
stil remains a British colony, adjacent to one of the richest and most 
fertile countries in the world; for such Borneo is now known to be, 
especially in the province of Sarawak. Diamonds, gold, antimony, 
tin, iron, copper, lead, and coal are among the mineral treasures; 
while the soil is of such varied kind that it will grow almost every- 
thing. Looking at the position of Labuan, close to so rich a country, 
and forming a central point between India, China, and Australia, 
there seems a probability that it will one day be the seat of a very 
extensive commerce: even at the present time the trade with Singa- 
pore is of considerable magnitude, the exports alone amounting to 
300,000/. or 400,000/. annually. Labuan was not represented at the 
Exhibition. 

Aden.—This, one of the scattered dots of British power lately 
adverted to, owes its influence to the establishment of an overland 
mail route to India vi@ Suez. When this route was first established 
in 1837, a coaling station was felt to be a great need. Aden, a 
miserable village of 600 inhabitants, on the shore of a capital harbour 
near the mouth of the Red Sea, occupied a tempting locality ; and 
the Government, or the East India Company, purchased it from some 
of the native chiefs. It has since risen to be a large town of consi- 
derable commercial importance. The Government, and the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, keep large stores of coal there, 
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for the supply of passenger and war-steamers ; other supplies are 
furnished for ships’ wants ; and trade is springing up with the interior 
—insomuch that the place, although greatly disliked as a residence by 
the officials who are quartered there, is pretty certain to maintain and 
increase its importance. Being about midway between Suez and the 
nearest port of India (Kurrachee), its convenience is felt to be very 
great. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEPENDENCIES. 


There are several small dependencies of the British empire in 
various parts of the world which we need not attempt to group in 
any particular way—partly because they are of slight importance in 
reference to industry and commerce, partly because they do not 
admit easily of grouping. J/eligoland, for instance, or Helgoland, 
is a small island off the mouth of the Elbe, out of sight from the 
coasts of Hanover and Denmark, but a sort of watch over both of 
them. We took it from the Danes in 1807, and have kept it ever 
since for politico-military purposes. It is a little place, covering 
barely six square miles; and the Friesland inhabitants, mostly pilots 
and fishermen, are seldom interfered with by the few British soldiers 
ae te there. For trade or commerce the place is of no account. 

he Bermudas are sometimes grouped among the North American 
colonies ; but it is only by a wide stretch of meaning that they can 
be so designated ; for they are out full in the Atlantic, more than 
500 miles from the nearest point of America, and 600 from the 
nearest West India island. Lying directly in the homeward-bound 
track from the West Indies, they are regarded as of considerable im- 

rtance in aiding to maintain British influence in those regions. 
he islands are very numerous, but only five are of any note—Long 
Island, Somerset, Ireland, St. George’s, and St. David’s. They Have 
remained in English possession more than two centuries, notwith- 
standing the many wars which the Atlantic has witnessed. The 
islands are almost boundless in fertility ; the neighbouring seas are 
richly stored with fish; and what with agriculture, fishing, are 
af 


- building, and working for the Government, the inhabitants are steadi 


and sufficiently employed. As a rendezvous for the navy, the 
Bermudas are becoming of great value. A dockyard, a steam factory, 
a breakwater, a victualling office, storehouses, hospitals, magazines, 
and a-convict establishment, combine to make up an extensive series 
of Government establishments. ‘The Bermudas contrived to fill a 
small space at the recent Exhibition, with specimens of wood, straw, 
palmetto, grasses, cotton, fibres, seeds, pepper, honey, bees’-wax, 
starch, pumice, coral, sponge, turtle-shell, &c. The Bermuda 
arrowroot is the finest in the world; the palmetto and grass- 
straw hats are singularly elegant; and the cotton is as beautiful 
as any yet seen—pity there is not more of it. Ascension Island is a 
mere rock in the Atlantic, nearly midway between Africa and South 
America. The island is not fertile; and the only use of it to Eng- 
land is as an occasional stopping-place for war and commercial shipping. 
St. Helena, farther south, and rather nearer to Africa than to 
America, is of more value than Ascension Island, because it is 
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larger (although only one-third the size of the Isle of Wight), more 
fertile, and more in the track of ships going to India, China, and 
Australia, Of its connection with the history of Napoleon every one 
knows: since his death a small government establishment has been 
kept up; but the 8,000 persons on the island (a mixture of many 
nations) mostly live by supplying fresh provisions to the ships which 
touch there, and which generally amount to so many as a thousand 
annually. St. Helena contributed a very small collection to the Ex- 
hibition, got up by a committee, and comprising specimens of cotton, 
coffee, woods, bark, &e. The Falkland Islands are still farther down 
the Atlantic, or even in the great Antarctic Ocean, about 300 miles — 
from the nearest point of Terra del Fuego. Their connection with 

the history of commerce is peculiar. Although the English, French, 
and Spaniards had all had settlements on the islands, the islands 
appeared to belong to no one; but when Buenos Ayres proposed a 
settlement in 1833, the English Government put in a prior claim, 
and has since held possession of the islands. In 1840 they were 
converted into a regular colony, and a few hundred settlers from 
various lands now live there. ‘The islands are not less than 200-in 
number ; but the only two of any importance are East Falkland and 
West Falkland. Their great usefulness is to supply fresh water, 
fruit, vegetables, and live stock to the ships employed in the 
southern whale fisheries, or sailing round Cape Horn to the Pacific. 


Tt will be rendered manifest by the preceding rapid glance at the 
present condition of the British colonies and dependencies beyond 
the seas, that great changes are in progress in many of them, great 
developments in all that constitutes material prosperity, The dis- 
covery of gold, the opening and working of new coal-beds, the esta- 
blishment of copper-mines, the sinking of rock-oil wells, the increased 
supply of wool and tallow from sheep and other live stock, the 
culture of the vine for wine-making, the attempt to grow cotton cheaply 
as well as effectively, the discovery of fibres and woods which the old 
country will be very glad to purchase—these and other facts denote 
how much is now included in the material welfare of the colonies, 
And the economist will have much to occupy him, also, in watch- 
ing the growing relations between these five elements of industrial 

pulation in the colonies—the colonist by birth, the emigrant from 
Fiicope, the freed negro, the Coolie from India, and the Chinaman ; 
some in one colony, some in another. 

George Dopp, 
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IV.—BRITISH COLUMBIA AND VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 


Tue whole of the vast district extending from the borders of Mexico 
on the south to the Russian settlements on the north, and from the 
Rocky Mountains on the west of Canada and the United States to the 
Pacific, was long treated as an English possession. Charles II. in 
1670 included it in his charter to the Hudson’s Bay Company for the 
purpore of procuring furs, At that time Canada was in possession 
of France, and this brought their agents and servants occasionally 
into collision with the French colonists of Canada, who were pur- 
suing the same traffic; but neither extended their excursions beyond 
the country east of the Rocky Mountains. When Canada became a 
British ‘colony, a fresh impulse was given to the fur trade, and a 
rival company was started in 1783. The history of the territory now 
known as British Columbia, but formerly as Oregon, is interesting— 
the narration of many disputes with the United States. These, how- 
ever, were finally settled by the treaty of 1846. 

On August 2, 1858, an Act of Parliament was passed (21 and 22 
Vict. cap. 99), constituting British Columbia a distinct colonial 
government, comprising such territories within the dominions of her 
Majesty ‘‘ as are bounded to the south by the frontier of the United 
States of America, to the East by the main chain of the Rocky 
Mountains, to the north by Simpson’s River and the Finlay branch 
of the Peace River, and to the west by the Pacific Ocean, and shall 
include Queen Charlotte’s Island, and all other islands adjacent to 
the said territories, except Vancouver’s Island.” It thus extends, 
excluding Vancouver’s Island, from the mathematical parallel of 
49° to about 57° N. lat., and between 115° and 130° W. long. ;. the 
estimated area being about 200,000 square miles, or rather more 
than two and a half times the area of England and Wales. In the 
same year a bishop was appointed for the colony. 

Vancouver’s Islund.— As Victoria, the capital, is still the 
principal trading-port for British Columbia, as the island is under 
the same governor, and has the power of joining itself to that 
colony, we shall give an account of the island before proceeding 
to the continent. It lies between 48° and 51° N. lat., and 123 
and 129° W. long.; it is 275 miles long, and varies in breadth 
from 25 miles to 75 miles. The superficial area is about 16,000 
aquare miles. It has no navigable rivers, but several deep arms 
of the sea, forming good harbours, penetrate far inland, It lies 
opposite the mouth of the Fraser River, from which it is separated 
by Johnstone Strait, in which are numerous small islands studded 
with trees. A chain of mountains runs through the whole length 
of Vancouver's Island, in some parts attaining a height of 2,000 feet, 
frequently covered with pine forests. ‘The whole interior is rocky, 
and often bare, but it is interspersed with moderately fertile valleys, 
with Jakes and small streams, in which all such cereals and roots as 
grow in England can be produced. The wheat is of excellent 
quality, weighing 64 lbs, a bushel, and 36 bushels an hate been 
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lomaciiag Maize, melons, and cucumbers ripen in the open air. 
arming pursuits are, however, but little attended to, from the 
paucity of settlers, and most of the provisions required are imported, 
a great portion from California. The government price of land is 
4s. 2d. per acre. The fruits consist of strawberries, raspberries, 
gooseberries, and currants. Roses, the hawthorn, and the myrtle, 
are indigenous. ‘The trees in the forests, which are numerous and 
thick, consist of the Douglas pine, from which tar is extracted, and 
of which the timber is excellent for masts, as they sometimes reach 
a height of 200 feet; cedars, pines, yews, firs, and yellow cypress ; 
three kinds of oak; willows, poplars, alders ; the maple, crab, dog- 
wood, hemlock, and arbutus. ‘The shores and lakes abound with 
fish ; and elk, deer, grouse, partridges, snipe, and a variety of wild 
fowl, are found, and many other birds, including humming-birds, 
of beautiful plumage. It had been stated that there were no wild 
heasts in the island, but Capt. Barrett Lennard says (Travels in 
British Columbia, 1862) that there are bears, wolves, martens, and 
other fur-bearing animals, in the northern parts of the island; and 
that he shot some. The climate much resembles that of Eng- 
land, but somewhat warmer in summer, though the thermometer 
rarely exceeds 80° Fahr.; and somewhat wetter in winter, which 
lasts about three months, during which the thermometer is very 
seldom so low as 17° Fahr. It has been stated that gold exists in 
the island, and that some has been found near Victoria, but from the 
logical formation of the island, it is not probable that the search 
for it will ever prove remunerative ; but it is no less certain that the 
coal-fields are extensive. At Nanaimo, coal of a good sort is raised, 
and as the place is convenient for exportation to the continent, it 
will probably be found, when a demand is created and the means of 
communication are formed, that this mineral will prove a source of 
great profit. Copper and iron ore have also been discovered, and 
plumbago; and there is sandstone, limestone, white and black 
marbles, and roofing-slate. ‘The magnetic iron ore is stated to con- 
tain from 60 to 70 per cent. of metal; and companies have been 
formed to work the copper-mines, which are well-situated, from their 
proximity to wood, coal, and water, and are necessarily nowhere far 
removed from the sea. 

Victoria now contains a population of nearly 5,000 persons (the 
whole island does not number probably more than 7,000 persons, 
exclusive of 12,000 to 15,000 Indians). It has gas-works, a public 
library, a theatre, churches, and the government buildings. It is 
a free port, and vessels drawing 16 feet can enter its harbour; 
vessels of larger draught have to go to Esquimalt. In 1861, the 
gold exported amounted to 500,000/., the produce entirely of British 
Columbia; the other exports, in the eight months ending Sept. 30, 
1861, amounted to about 100,000/., consisting of coal, timber, dried 
fish, and furs, But the site selected for the town is not the most 
suitable. Victoria, at the south-eastern corner of the island, is too 
far removed from the mouth of the Fraser River (to which also the 
navigation is difficult through a number of small islets, between 
which set divers and rapid currents), fo afford the requisites neces~ 
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sary to make it a depdt for the trade of the back settlements of 
British Columbia: the harbour is small when entered, and obstructed 
by a bar, over which vessels drawing more than twenty feet of water 
cannot enter ; and the channel so tortuous as to be unsafe without a 
pilot. The country around it has little timber fit for building, and 
the water is bad and scanty; indeed, ships have either to supply 
themselves at Esquimalt, on the south, or to fetch it in boats from 
a considerable distance up the arm. At Nanaimo, there is a small 
port, an English church, and a Wesleyan chapel, and about 200 
inhabitants, the men being chiefly employed in the coal-mines there, 
a considerable quantity of coal being regularly exported, and the 
quantity raised is certain to increase. But there are other sites more 
avourable than Victoria, which will perhaps be chosen if the trade and 
population increase, as it is likely they will. On the north-eastern 
coast, and nearly opposite Fraser River, there is the harbour of 
Ganetch, an arm of the sea, into which the principal river of the 
island, the Cowitchen, enters. It has a wide area, is thoroughly 
sheltered, has good anchorage in deep water, a country around it 
well-timbered, and favourable for agricultural cultivation. There 
are other good harbours, but they are all on the south-western 
coast, such as Port San Juan, Esquimalt Bay, Barclay Sound, and 
Nootka Sound. <A dock for the repairing of ships is said by Captain 
Lennard to be’much wanted ; and that a good one formed at Esqui- 
malt might enable the place to become a rival to San Francisco. — 

The natives are peaceful, but numerous. ‘They live chiefly by 
hunting and fishing. If the island is more completely colonized, 
unless these poor creatures can be induced to labour as agriculturists, 
it is difficult to see what is to become of them. ‘The fisheries might 
do something for them, as salmon and herrings are caught in great 
abundance, and, if cured, might find a market in Europe. But a 
sedulous fishing would probably soon exterminate the salmon. The 
natives are said to be peaceable and not unwilling to work, and 
their labour may perhaps be profitably employed. 

British Columbia. —'The country is mountainous; and parallel 
with the Rocky Mountains is another range, called in parts of it the 
Snowy and the Cascade Mountains. In the valley between runs the 
Columbia towards the south, till it enters the territory of the 
United States. The Fraser, the principal river of British Colum- 
bia, takes its rise in an eminence in this rocky valley, consider- - 
ably to the south and east of the Canoe River, one of the affluents 
of the Columbia, in about 52° 25’ N. latitude, and 118°40' W. lon- 
gitude;\ and after running north-north-west to about 54° 30’, turns 
to the west till it has obtained a passage through this secondary 
range, \after which it pursues its course nearly due south till it reaches 
Fort Hone in about 49° 30, when again turning west it reaches the 
sea by two branches opposite Vancouver Island. In its long course 
it reeeives almost innumerable streams and rivers on both banks, the 
most considerable of which are the Thompson, the North River, the 
Harrison, and the Lilloeet. All of them are connccted with large 
lakes: ‘The Harrison runs through Lake Harrison, about seventy 
miles long ; the Thompson through Lakes Kamloops and Shouswap, 
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each about forty miles long. There are numerous other lakes, the 
largest of which are the Great Okanagan Lake, nearly seventy miles in 
length, and which discharges its waters by the Okanagan River in the 
United States territory ; Lake Quesnelle, Lakes Anderson and Seton, 
which are connected ; Lower Lake and Lake Caribou also connceted, 
and these join Lake Quesnelle by the river of that name, having pre- 
viously received the Swamp River. These lakes and streams afford 
many facilities for inland navigation, but nearly all the rivers are in- 
terrupted by rapids and falls. Nearly all of them join the Fraser. 
Simpson’s River in the north, and the Salmon or Belhoula River, 
which falls into the sea opposite M‘Laughlin Island in 52° N. lat, 
and 128° W. long., are the only ones of any importance which do not. 
From the hilly nature of the country the river communication is very 
restricted. The lakes, though numerous, and frequently connected by 
a river, are seldom available beyond their own boundaries, as the 
connecting stream is either a rapid or a fall, and the transit of goods 
or passengers is made by portages, the trail being usually very bad. 
The rivers, even the largest, run either between high, precipitous 
banks, reaching sometimes 1,000 feet, or through a flat which is over- 
flowed in summer, and dry or frozen in winter. This formation has 
produced that singular feature in the lakes and river known as 
benches. At a height varying from 50 to 500 feet above the usual 
water-level is found a terrace, sloping to the river at an angle some- 
times of 45°, and almost always steep: this bench has a variable 
breadth of from a few yards to 500 yards. Above this, at an equally 
acute inclination, and at similarly variable heights, a plateau is 
spread out, which may be of few acres, or a few square miles, usually 
extending to the steep bank of some adjacent stream, or to the ravine 
separating it from the next hill. This formation makes the construc- 
tion of roads, or even what are locally called trails, very difficult. 
Lieutenant Palmer, who was employed in 1859 to survey and report 
on the route from the Harrison and Lilloeet rivers to the junction of 
the Cayoosh and Fraser rivers (‘ Geog. Journal,’ vol. xxxi. for 1861), 
thus reports of Douglas, one of the most thriving towns of the colony : 
“It is situated at the head of the lake, on ground which descends to 
the water at a considerable slope, and rises in the rear of the town to 
a height of about 300 feet. The ground is a gully between two 
mountains, portions of chains which extend down to either shore of 
the lake. The town site is heavily timbered, with little or no land in 
its immediate neighbourhood which could be made use of for agricul- 
tural purposes.” Rapid progress has, however, been made, as Captain 
Barrett Lennard states that there were stage-coaches on the road be- 
tween Douglas and Cayoosh. The site of Douglas, however, does 
not appear well chosen. The port, as it is called, is situated on a 
flat, at the head of Little Harrison Lake, a shallow portion of the 
greater lake, connected with it by a narrow, tortuous passage half a 
mile long. In summer there is sufficient water for the flat-bottumed 
steamers, which then reach it from New Westminster ; but at that season 
storehouses not built on piles are flooded, and for three or four months 
the lake is frozen = Again, between Yale and Lytton, both on the 
Fraser, Lieutenant R.C. Mayne, in the same journal, says: ‘‘ The dis- 
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tance is about sixty miles, and the ground over which the trail passes is 
the roughest on which I have ever travelled, the greater part of it being 
over sharp-pointed rocks or granite boulders, Some of the ascents in 
the Great Cafion, which is six miles long, are from 30° to 60°, and 
nearly perpendicular over the water. The current in the narrowest 
parts I estimated at fifteen or sixteen knots an hour. During the 
whole summer (he wrote in July, 1859) this part of the river is im- 
passable for boats going up; and though some few people have come 
down it in safety, a great many have perished in the attempt.” 
Along the coast there are several important inlets. Howe’s Inlct, 
Jarvis’s Creek, Bute Inlet, and Loughborough Inlet, all give access 
to even large vessels for considerable distances into the interior. Still 
farther north, these inlets are more numerous but less important. 
North of 50° 50', up to Simpson’s River, the largest are Knight Channel 
and Douglas Channel. 

The rocks are chiefly granite, occasionally micaceous, intermixed 
here and there with clay-slate, in the fissures of which are found 
quartz, often the receptacle of the gold. Blufis and mountains of trap 
and sandstone occur ; and at Pavillon, a little north of Cayoosh, there 
are masses of limestone. Farther north, ascending the Salmon River, 
there are black slate, quartz, granite, and sandstone; beds of coal 
from five to thirty-five feet thick; a great abundance of sulphuret 
of iron ; and a black sand, probably magnetic iron ore. , Coal has also 
been discovered in other places, especially on the banks of the Shi- 
milkomeen, east of New Westminster. Silver ore has been found in 
the district bordering on Harrison Lake and near Fort Hope; and 
copper at Fort Hope, and in masses at Fort Yale. 

The climate is not unhealthy. To the south, on the banks of the 
Fraser, it is somewhat wet, but on the hills to the north, and on the 
benches, water is scarce, and the air is too dry {for the raising of arable 
crops. ‘The thermometer in winter often descends to zero; most of 
the rivers and lakes are frozen. Snow often falls, but seldom lies 
more than a few days, except on the mountain tops, and in the passes, 
in which it sometimes lies for three or four months, rendering them 
impassable. Insummer it seldom rises above 70°, but the variations are 
occasionally very great and rapid, Lieutenant Mayne says: ‘‘ I have 
seen the thermometer at 31° at daylight in the shade, at noon the same 
day 85°, and 40° again in the evening.” 

Of the capabilities of the colony for the purposes of settlement, the 
governor, Colonel Douglas, gives a very flattering account. He has 
made many journeys into various portions of the interior. In one, 
during May and June of 1860, after leaving New Westminster, he 
says: ‘‘ The banks of Pitt River are exceedingly beautiful; extensive 
meadows sweep gracefully from the very edge of the river towards 
the distant line of forest and mountain. The rich alluvial soil pro- 
duces a thick growth of grass, interspersed with the Michaelmas daisy, 
the wild rose, and scattered groups of willows. This fine sdistrict 
-eontains an area of 20,000 acres of good arable land,.requiring no 
clearing from timber, and ready for the immediate operations. Hr the 
plough. Many parts of it are, however, exposed to overflow through 
the periodical inundations of the Fraser, which commence about the 
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first week in June, and generally subside-before the middle of July. 
Owing to this circumstance, the Pitt River meadows are not adapted 
for raising wheat and other cereals which require the entire season to 
mature, but may be turned to good account in growing hay, and 
every kind of root crop, and may also be used extensively for 
turing cattle, and for the purposes of the dairy.” This is the cha- 
racter of a considerable part of the cultivable land in the colony. 
From the mountainous nature of the country, the most fertile parts 
are found in the river valleys, where they are subject to floods as soon 
as the snow melts on the hills. The district round the lower part of 
the course of the Fraser seems to contain the largest proportion of 
agricultural land. Colonel Douglas, in the same journey, says of it: 
“The banks of Fraser River are almost everywhere covered with 
woods. Varieties of pine and firs of prodigious size and large poplar 
trees, prodominate. The vine and soft maple, the wild apple-tree, the 
white and black thorn, and deciduous bushes in great variety, form 
the massive undergrowth. The vegetation is luxuriant almost beyond 
conception, and at this season of the year presents a peculiarly beau- 
tiful appearance. The eye never tires of ranging over the varied 
shades of the fresh green foliage, mingling with the clustering white 
flowers of the wild apple tree, now in full blossom, and filling the air 
with delicious fragrance: As our boat, gliding swiftly over the surface 
of the smooth waters, occasionally swept beneath the overhanging 
boughs which form a canopy of leaves impervious to the sun’s 
scorching rays, the effect was enchanting; yet amidst all this wealth 
and luxuriance of nature, I conld not repress the wish that those 
gorgeous forests might soon be swept away by the efforts of human 
industry, and give alee to cultivated fields and the other accessories 
of civilization.” Of such land, at a little distance from the spot thus 
pleasingly deseribed, he says there are 150,000 acres, well adapted for 
tillage, little encumbered with timber, easily cleared, and near a 
navigable river. 

Of the country farther north the accounts are not so favourable. 
The valleys are smaller, the hills and the plateaus are dry, rocky, and 
infertile. Lieutenant Mayne says: ‘From Yale to Boston Bar the 
vegetation is limited to pine-trees and a few alders, wild onions, and 
vetches growing among the rocks. Above Boston Bar the country im- 
proves, and on the flats there are currants, gooseberries, and Oregon 
grasses in considerable quantities, and willows and maples in addition 
to the pine and alder.” To the east, he says, in his report dated 
July 7, 1859: ‘‘ The Nicola River (which is an affluent of the Thomp- 
son that falls into the Fraser) is far prettier than any others that I 
have seen in the country. It is very rapid, and full of small islands 
and sandbanks, and winds along in reaches of about half a mile long. 
At each bend there is a flat of five or six acres of clear grass land, 
which would be very valuable were they not constantly flooded in. 
summer. In some places the banks are high enough to prevent that, 
but generally the soil does not appear to be so good as where the 
banks are low; and the rise of the river is so different in different 
years, that it would require a residence of several summers to know 
which are flooded and which are not. Another great drawback to 
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agriculture, is a deposit of nitrate of soda, which, though we first 
noticed it here, appears more or less through all the country. Mr. 
M‘Lean, the officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company, in charge of Fort 
Kamloops, says: ‘‘ that where it is in large quantities it destroys wheat, 
but that it has very little effect on vegetables.” With occasional varia- 
tions, this appears to be the general character of the country ; but in 
selected spots agriculture has been prosecuted with much success, par- 
ticularly in the growth of vegetables, which fetch a high price among 
the miners of the north. 

A much less favourable account of the country is given by Mr. 
Duncan G. F. Macdonald, who has been employed on the staff of the 
Government survey of the colony, but has now returned to Europe 
(* British Columbia and Vancouver’s Island,’ &c., 1862). He agrees 
with all other writers in describing the country as rocky and moun- 
tainous, that the plateaus are dry and infertile ; that the forests are 
numerous, and the timber of excellent quality; but he says, ‘‘ these 
woods are silent, or resound only with the harsh scream of birds, or 
the fearful cry of beasts of prey.”” We have seen nowhere else any 
notice of ‘‘ beasts of prey” west of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
general statement is that all native animals are scarce in the colony. 
In another passage (p. 197), Mr. Macdonald goes far to confirm this. 
He says, ‘‘In the interior of the country elk, deer, and bears of all 
kinds abound, with wolves, foxes, beaver, otter, marten, and 
lynx, and also grouse, geese, duck, and snipe. These, however, 
are found only at a distance from the haunts of man.” He also says 
that he had beaten the bush for days in the vicinity of New West- 
minster, ‘and not until I had penetrated to the Cascade mountain 
range did I cast my eye for the first time on a grizzly [bear] in his 
native wildness.” With such a general scarcity of animals the “‘ howl of 
beasts of prey”’ in the forests must be a very exceptional occurrence. 
He considers the natives to be treacherous and dangerous, men who 
“‘delight in bloodshed, violence, and death.” ‘The natives are 
assuredly not very numerous, and other observers of the country give 
a much more favourable notion of their character. Mr. Macdonald 
allows of the existence of abundance of gold ; but contends that the 
badness of the roads, want of agricultural settlers, and the scarcity of 
cultivable ground renders the pursuit seldom profitable, always 
attended with severe hardships, and often dangerous. At one time 
Mr. Macdonald thought better of the settlement: he bought a town 
lot in New Westminster for 385/.; when he left the colony he could 
not get more than the half of that sum on being obliged to sell. 

The general character of the country, however, appears to be that the 
valleys and river banks are tolerably fertile and productive, but liable 
to sudden inundations; the sides of the hills are covered with woods, 
which consist of the pine, the cedar, the fir, the maple, the hemlock, 
the birch, the poplar, the willow, the alder, the cotton-wood, and some 
others ; the tops of the hills and the elevated plateaus are dry and 
sterile. Where farms have been established, the produce has been 
generally satisfactory: wheat has yielded from fifteen to forty bushels 
peracre ; garden vegetables have succeeded well ; and Colonel Douglas 
mentions one settler, who raised five tons of potatoes an acre, 
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and another who raised 375 bushels. Oats, barley, and turnips 

gave a most satisfactory return. Pasturage has not been as yet intro- 

duced to any great extent; but where it has, it has been attended 

with great success; cattle thrive well, roaming at large through the 

country ; the native horses are small, but active and serviceable ; and 

others have been successfully imported from Mexico and the United 
tates. 

The native animals do not vary greatly from those found to the east 
of the Rocky Mountains, but feware abundant. There are elks, deer 
of several species, antelopes, mountain sheep, and goats. The fur- 
bearing animals are of many sorts, but the beaver has become scarce ; 
there are ermines, the marten, the musquash, minks, red and silver 
foxes, wolverines, and others ; with few or no noxious animals. Musqui- 
toes in places are troublesome in summer, and rattlesnakes are common. 
All these,are likely still more to decrease in numbers as civilization 
advances and population increases, The rivers abound in salmon— 
or rather they did, for latterly the natives, whose chief subsist- 
ence during the winter was the salmon which they dried, have com- 
plained that they have nearly disappeared. 

The want of roads to convey the produce to places of consumption 
is a great impediment at present; for, as we have seen, the numerous 
rivers and lakes do not afford a continuous communication, while they, 
together with the hilly nature of the country, render the making of 
roads difficult and expensive. These, however, are being rapidly 
constructed, 

Land is to be acquired on easy terms. Land unoccupied and 
unsurveyed may be claimed by any person recording his claim to a 
specified spot, not exceeding 160 acres, with the nearest magistrate, 
and paying a fee of 2s. 1d. per acre by way of instalment. On 
paying his deposit he may enter into possession, having given to the 
magistrate the best description he is able of the spot desired, together 
with a rough plan of the same. Ile is to identify the spot by placing 
four posts at the corners, and the piece of land is required to be of a 
rectangular shape, the shortest line of which shall be at least two- 
thirds the length of the longest line ; the boundaries to run as nearly 
as possible to the cardinal points of the compass. But where the 
land is bounded by a river, or any other irregular boundary, or by an 
adjoining occupancy, it is sufficient to show that he has observed these 
regulations as nearly as circumstances will admit. When the govern- 
ment survey has extended to such lands, the claimant, if he has 
remained in continuous possession of the same, and if he produces a 
certificate from a magistrate that he has improved the land to the 
extent of 10s. per acre, is entitled to purchase the same at the 
Government rate of the time, not exceeding 4s. 2d. per acre, and. 
will receive a conveyance from the Government, reserving the precious 
minerals to the crown and the right of free miners to search for the 
same. He may then sell, lease, or mortgage the property ; but this 
he cannot do till all the purchase money has been paid, and the cer- 
tificate of improvement has been obtained. A failure on the part of 
the claimant of any of the conditions involves the forfeiture of the 
deposit money and renders him liable to ejectment. 
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The capital of the colony is New Westminster, situated in about 
49°12 N. lat., and 122°50 W. long. at the parting of the two 
branches of the Fraser which fall into the sea, and about 15 miles 
from the mouth. The town is incorporated, has a representative 
council, with power to levy rates for the improvement of the town. 
It has a court-house, an assay-office, and many good buildings. 
Douglas, in 49°45 N. lat., and 122-11 W. long. is the next largest 
place, but is not well chosen as to its site. Yale and Lytton are — 
small places, but Cayoosh on the Fraser in 50°41 N. lat., and 
122°2 N. long. is well-placed: though not in a fertile district 
itself, there is good land at Pavillon not far north of it, and a very 
inviting tract of country around Pemberton at the head of Lake 
Lilloeet, with which a communication might be opened through Lakes 
Seaton and Anderson without much difficulty. None of the towns 
named contain any great amount of population, and there are many 
other small settlements called towns: the whole white population of 
the colony does not amount to more than 10,000, augmented perhaps 
during the mining season by an influx of miners from California and 
elsewhere to possibly from 13,000 to 15,000, but the population is 
exceedingly fluctuating. In June, 1862, there were from 6000 to 
7000 miners working in and near Caribou alone; and Governor 
Douglas reports that there will be abundant supplies for at least 
10,000 this year, and for any number in the next. There are also 
about 4000 Chinese, chiefly occupied in gold-working, but even these 
come and go in avery irregular manner. The number of native 
Indians can hardly be guessed, but they are not numerous. It is 
stated that they are not unwilling to work, but are keen at making a 
bargain, and demand high prices for their assistance. When em- 
ployed at the gold-workings they expect from five to seven dollars a 
day ; white labourers receiving less. ‘The surveyors’ reports give a 
favourable account of the population generally, and state that con- 
sidering the large proportion of Californian emigrants, there is a re- 
markable submission to the laws and regulations which are enforced 
with regard to claims for gold-working, which are obtained from the 
Government on payment of a fee. | 

It was this discovery of gold that brought this colony into such pro- 
minent notice. The first gold, it is believed, was found by Mr. M‘Lean 
in 1858 in the Nicoamen River, an affluent of the Thompson, 
just above Lytton. Gold was subsequently found lower down the 
Fraser, and there was very soon a rush of miners from California, 
and even from Australia. Regulations were immediately promulgated 
by the governor, a police force was established, and the discoveries 
of fresh localities followed in rapid. succession. The deposits are 
found in the sand and drifts of the beds of rivers; in crevices and 
holes in the benches on their banks which we have already de- 
scribed ; and in quartz veins interseeting the clay-slate of many of the 
mountains. 'The workings on the whole have been very productive ; 
a claim it is stated being hardly considered worth working that does 
not produce from 10 to 25 dollars per day.. At Rock Creek one man 
in seven days cleared 271 dollars, or more than 50/. The gold is 
procured either by washing the drift; by exploring the clefts on the 
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benches for nuggets; or by crushing and washing the quartz. Each 
method appears to have been remunerative ; but the working season is 
short, as the weather is too cold and the snow heavy in most lo- 
calities in the winter, and in the spring and early summer the rivers 
are too full. Independent of the ‘ prospecting ’ of the miners them- 
selves, the Government have caused a scientific survey to be made, 
and gold has been found in the following places :—along the Shi- 
milkomeen River which runs near the American boundary east of 
New Westminster, and at North Creek still further east. North of 
these gold has been found on each side of the Great Okanagan Lake ; 
in small streams falling into it ; near Lytton, on the Thompson River ;' 
and at Tranquille River, North River, and some other streams falling 
into the Thompson; at many places (Bars as they are called) in as- 
cending the Fraser River ; until, commencing at the Quesnelle River in 
53° N. lat., the Caribou region is reached, which is almost continuous 
up to 54° N, lat. at least, and extends from 120°30 to 122°50° W. 
long. In this district are Antler Creek, Steel’s Creek, Williams’ 
Creek, Cunningham Creek, the Forks of Quesnelle, and other places 
celebrated in the colony for their richness. From Steel’s Creek 300 
ounces had been obtained in one day. In this neighbourhood many 
miners had wintered in 1861-2, in order to be ready for the earliest 
opportunity of working in the spring. In the middle of May, 1862, 
it was estimated that the population of Caribou was about 2,000, and 
many more were then arriving, new diggings were being discovered, 
the  caprve population was increasing, 4,000 emigrants having ar- 
rived in the colony by June 1862, and the total number of white in- 
habitants it was estimated would be at least 20,000 before the year 
had expired. 
But the gold region is not confined to British Columbia. In 1861 
gold was discovered on the Stickeen or Stikiné River, north of the 
northern limits of the colony. The Stickeen runs through British 
territory till it enters that of Russia—a strip of territory about 300 
miles hee the shores of the Pacific, and about 30 miles broad, which 
was ceded to Russia by the treaty of 1825. The river falls into the 
sea opposite Duke of York’s Island. It has been explored upward 
for about 190 miles, found to be extremely rich in gold, and in June, 
1862, there were about 200 miners 7 a ed in working there. 
The ‘ British Colonist,’ a newspaper published in Victoria, the capital 
of Vancouver's Island, gave the following account of it on June 15 :-— 
“The chief drawback to the working of the bars is the high stage 
of water. By the middle of August the river will fall; and we are 
assured by one who has prospected there that 20 dollars a-day can be 
then made. Walsh and partner in three days made 50 dollars, or 8 
dollars, a-day to the man, at Buck’s Bar. This, it must be remem- 
bered, was with a rocker. Had sluices been used, the daily yield 
would have been three times greater. This year, however, all the 
mining in the Stickeen will be done with ers. Whip-saws and 
saw-mills will soon be a good speculation there. We feel confident 
that one or two towns: will soon spring up on that hyperborean 
stream, and a government will have to be wig within a short 
time. The long line of bars along the Stickeen, with fine though 
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heavy gold, indicate coarse gold higher up; in fact, it is another 
Fraser; but there will be this difference—instead of taking three 
years to prove that there was a Caribou, we shall, in all probability, 
find the coarse gold and nuggets at the head of the Stickeen this year 
—next year at the furthest. Another point is proven by the Stic- 
keen :—The gold range of Caribou extends some 300 miles further 
north, thus opening a still more brilliant future for the country. So 
far as known the Stickeen diggings are shallow. They are from 6 
inches to 12 inches beneath the surface, and the pay-dirt varies from 
1 inch to 6 inches in depth. If a lower strata of pay-dirt is not 
found, the bar diggings will not be very durable, though handsome 
sums may be realized from the surface with very little labour. 
Where we may look for deep and lasting diggings in the Stickeen 
country—New Cornwall—is near the water-shed between the Stic- 
keen and Turnagain River and other tributaries of Peace River. The 
accessibility of Stickeen is much more favourable to its rapid growth. 
From here sailing vessels will carry passengers to the mouth of the 
river. Boating up the river is safe ; but it is not likely that mode of 
penetrating the country will be resorted to very long. The river is 
navigable for 150 miles. ‘The steamer ‘ Flying Dutchman’ is already 
on her way there to ascend it. If she is successful in ascending it as 
far as Choquette’s Bar, boating will end, and the means of getting 
into the country be made easy. We fully expect that a large immi- 
gration will go Stickeenwards.” 

Another b etary in addition to the one mentioned above, is the 
difficulty of conveying, and the consequent dearness of all the means 
of subsistence for the miners. The price of provisions and all other 
necessaries varies greatly with the locality and the seasons; but at 
times articles reach almost fabulous prices. Restaurants, as they are 
called, charge a dollar for a dinner of bread and bacon ; flour is some- 
times 16d. per pound, bacon 3s. per pound, boots 2/. 8s. per pair; 
other things in proportion; but wherever roads have been opened, 
the charges are largely reduced. A difficulty was also experienced 
in the want of a circulating medium. To remedy this the Governor 
in 1861 proposed to receive gold at the Assay-office ; to bring it toa 
uniform standard of pureness, without refining it or separating the 
silver, which more or less exists in all the gold of British Columbia ; 
and to manufacture gold pieces equal in value to the 10 and 20 
dollar American coins. 

But gold is not the only metal which is found in British Columbia. . 
Silver was discovered in 1860 at the Union Bar near Fort Hyde on 
the Fraser ; between the mouth of the Harrison River and Yale, which 
by assay produced at the rate of 20/. of silver to the ton of ore. 
Dr. Charles Forbes was employed in 1860 to survey the country 
round Harrison Lake and River. He found the whole region au- 
riferous ; and iron pyrites both massive and in cubes, oxide of iron, 
sulphuret of silver, copper, and coal, have also been discovered in the 


north, but none of these have been worked to any considerable 
extenfi.. 
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V.—LOGARITHMS FOR THE MANY. 


Tuk following notes are intended to exemplify the use of a miniature 
logarithmic table, by means of which much of the tedium of or- 
dinary numerical computation may be avoided. There is but one 
objection to its employment,—nearly every result to which it 
leads is but an approximation to the truth. This may appear a 
serious objection. But accuracy, in the strict sense of the term, is 
no more a necessary feature of useful calculation than it is of other 
means of estimation,—such as scales, time-pieces, maps, &c. More- 
oyer, it often happens that the data from which numerical con-. 
clusions are drawn are themselves but approximations. In such 
cases, however perfect the method of deduction, it is obvious that 
the conclusions can only be regarded as trustworthy within limits, 
more or less wide. And even where the data are perfect and at 
hand, we frequently prefer the ‘‘ round number,” because it is more 
easily pa, and manipulated, and because we feel that it yields us 
all the information we need. ‘The further consideration might be 
adduced that many of our calculations are merely tentative ; that, 
however frequently the need for them may arise, their period of 
service is brief; and that on these accounts they ought not to be the 
result of unnecessary expenditure of time or trouble. While the 
plaw is maturing, the calculations are numerous and rough and 
quickly superseded. It is only at a more advanced stage that they 
require to be accurate, and they then for the most part become pro- 
portionately few. 

It may, however, be asked how a person is to regulate his confi- 
dence ina table whose indications profess to be but mere approximations 
to the truth? Under what circumstances may he use it with safety ? 
The answer is—let him, for a time, compare the approximate results 
of the table with the more accurate results obtained by more prolix 
methods, just as he would compare the going of a watch, or the 
turning of a balance, with instruments of a more perfect character, 
until he has satisfied himself as to the kinds of work for which it is, 
and is not, fitted. ‘Thus, an application of the table will be found to 
indicate that the double of 37. is 5° 99/.; or 57. 19s. rod. Here the 
error amounts to one six-hundreth part of the whole. Whether such 
an error is to be regarded as great or small will depend upon the 
matter in hand,—bearing in mind that, in practical matters, it gene- 
rally rests with the computor himself to determine whether the error 
shall fall upon the side of safety or the reverse. 

It will be seen that the table consists of two portions, headed re- 
spectively “‘ Logarithm” and “ Antilogarithm.” The logarithm of a 
number may be briefly defined as the index of that power of 10 to 
which power the number itself is equivalent. Thus the log. of 1000 
is 3, because 3 is the index of 10%, the equivalent of 1000. In like 
manner the log. of 100 is 2, because 107 = 100. Reversing the de- 
finition, the antilog. of 3 is 1000; that of 2 is 100; and soon. The 
log. of any number between 100 or 1000, or between ary two con- 
secutive complete powers of 10, will necessarily be a fraction greater 
or less than unity. Thus the log. of 200 will be somewhere between 
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2 and 3,—that is, it will be 2 plus some decimal. As the integer . 
portion of the log. of any number, or “‘ characteristic ” as it is usually 


Logarithm. | Differences. 
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000 O41 079 114 146 196 204 230 255 279 
ZOE 322 342 362 389 393 415 431 447 462 
477 491 505 519 531 544 556 568 580 sor 
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699 708 916 724 732 740 748 756 763 771 
778 185 792 199 806 813 820 826 833 839 
845 851 857 863 869 875 881 886 892 898 
903 903 914 919 924 929 934 940 944 949 
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100 102 I0$ 107 112 I15 117 120 123 
126 129 132 135 138 141 145 148 151 155 
153 162 166 170 174 178 182 186 191 195 
200 204 209 214 219 224 229 234 240 245 
251 257 263 269 275° 282 288 295 302 309 
316 324 330 339 347 355 363 372 380 389 
398 407 417 427 437 447 457 468 479 490 
Sot 513 $25 537 550 562 575 589 603 61 

631 646 661 676 692 708 724 741 759 77 

794 813 832 851 871 8gI QI2 933 955 977 
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termed, is regulated solely by the position of the decimal point, and 
as the decimal portion of the log. is the same for all numbers whose 
digits are the same, whatever may be their absolute value as deter- 
mined by the position of the decimal point, it is obvious that a great 
abbreviation of the table is effected by merely inserting therein the 
decimal part of each log., leaving the proper characteristic to be 
supplied in each case by the computor himself. The practical 
rule for the characteristic is the following :—Count the number of 
integer digits in the number whose log. is sought. If there be, sa 

4, the characteristic is 3; if 3, itis 2; if 2, itis1; if1,itiso. If 
there be no integer digit, the characteristic is negative, and is i*, 2°, 
3°, &e., according as the first significant digit occupies the rst, 2nd, 
3rd, &e. place to the right of the decimal point. ‘Thus the charac- 
teristic of the log. of 789° is 2°; that of 78*9 is 1°; that of 7°89 
is o; that of ‘789 is 1°; that of -o789 is 3‘; andsoon. In each 
of these cases the decimal part of the log. is the same, and is obtained 
from the above table by means of the digits 7, 8, 9,in manner follow- 
ing. Opposite the 7 in the column marked N., and beneath the 8, 
in the part of the table headed ‘‘ Logarithm” will be found 892. 
Upon the same horizontal line, and beneath the 9 in the side table of 
Differences, is the number 5. This, added to 892, gives *897, the 
decimal portion of the log. required. Hence the integer portion of 
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the log. of 789 * being 2°, and the decimal portion being * 897, the 
‘ complete log. of * 789 is 2°897. In like manner the complete log. of 
78°9 is 1°897; that of 7°89 is 0°897; that of * 789 is £°897; 
that of -0789 is 2°897, &c. It will be borne in mind that the 
decimal portion of the log. is always positive. 

The second portion headed ‘ Antilogarithm” is read in the same 
way. It gives the number corresponding to any logarithm, when 
the latter is known. Thus, just as the decimal portion of the log. of 
789 was found to be 892 + 5 or * 897; so the antilog. of * 897 will 
be found to be 776 + 11 or 787. Strictly, this figure should be 
789, but the error of this portion of the table attains its maximum 
towards the end, just as in the former portion of the table the error 
is poe: at the beginning. 

t will now be easy to appiy the rules for finding products, 
quotients, powers, and roots, and for the solution of exponential 
equations. 

Multiplication.—“‘ Add together the. logs. of the several factors. 
The antilog. of the result is the product sought.” 

Thus the product of 346°, 12° 34, 


and *05678 is found by simply log. 346° = 2°530 
taking out the logs. of these num- | log. 12°34 = 1*088 
bers from the former part of the | log. 05678 = 2°754 


table, and adding them together. 
This gives 2° 380, the antilog. of 240° 2° 380 
which is 240°, the approximate 
product sought. ‘lhis iz within a hundredth part of the truth,—the 
more correct result being 242. As the log. of the result was 2 * 380, 
wherein the characteristic is 2, it was necessarily the log. of a number 
having three integer digits. Thus the product was known to be 
neither 24° nor 2400°, but 240. Equally simple considerations 
determine the position of the decimal point in any other case. 

Division.—‘‘ From the log. of the dividend subtract the log. of the 
divisor. The antilog. of the result will be the quotient sought.” 

Thus, the quotient of 1234°56 
divided by 87° 642 is found by de- | Jog. 1234+56 = 3'088 
ducting the log. of the divisor | log. 87°642, = 1°943 
from that of the dividend. The 
result, 1°145, is the antilog. of 14°0 1°145 
14°0, the approximate quotient 
sought. ‘The more accurate result is 14° 1. 

Instead of deducting the log. of the divisor, particularly when the 
example involves several divisions, it is more convenient to add the 
“complement.” The complement of any number, as 1° 943, is 
8°057, obtained by making up each digit to 9, except the last, and 
the last to 10. The above example would then take the annexed 
form, in which ro is omitted from 


the total, for the one complement log.  1234°56 = 3°088 
employed. If instead of dividing | comp. log.87°642 = 8°057 
by a single divisor, it had been nvr 
required to find the one quotient, 14°0 1°145 


resulting from the successive di- 
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vision by many divisors, the whole operation would have been _re- 
duced to simply adding the complements of the logs. of the several 
divisors to the log. of the dividend, and omitting 10, units from the 
totality for each complement employed. 

Involution.—‘‘ Multiply the log. of the number by the index of 
the power required. ‘The antilog. of the result will be that power.” 
Thus the 5th power of * 6789 is 
found by multiplying the log. of | log. 6789 = 1°83 
6789, namely 1°832 or °832-1°, 
by 5, giving 4°160 5°, or i*160, 
the antilog. of which is +145, the *145 160 
power sought. This result is also 
within a hundredth part of the truth,—the more accurate result 
being * 144. 

pe, Divide the log. of the number by the index of the 
required root. The antilog. of the result will be that root.” 

hus the cube or 3rd root of 
*54321 is found by dividing the | log. +54321 = 1°734 
log. of *54321, namely 1°734, or el 
"734 Or 2°734 3°, by 3. 
The result_is *911- 1°, or 911, 
the antilog. of which is *815, the root sought. ‘This result is within 
the 8ooth part of the truth,—the correct result being °816. 

Space will only admit of the following further illustrations of the 
use of the table :— 

Simple Interest.—Required the interest on 765/. 15s. 6d. for 115 


days, at the rate of 33 cent. per annum? In other words, re- 
quired the value of the fraction. 


765°775 3°75 X 


36500 
765°775 = 2°884 
The approximate answer is 8*95/. le 
or 8/. 19s. od., which is two shil- 


comp. log. 36500 = 5°438 


lings less than the truth. 


0°952 


Compound Interest.—Required the present value of 765/. 158. 6d., 
receivable 30 years hence, reckoning compound interest at the rate of 
4 per cent. per annum? In other words, required the value of the 


fraction mr ? To answer the question in this form would ne- 


cessitate the use of the log. of 1°04, which would have to be taken 
from that part of the table where, as has been stated, the error of 
tne table attains its maximum. In fact the log. of 1°04 is not 
0’or2, as indicated by the table, but o°017; and to use o°or2 in 
this instance would be, not only to employ the table where its error 
is greatest, but to multiply that error thirty-fold. This is avoided 


by using the reciprocal of 1°04, namely ‘962. The fraction then 
becomes 
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765°775 962%, 
and its value is readily 
found to be 236l., which is log. 765°775 2°884 


about a 3ooth part in excess 30 log. +962=30XT+983 I*490 
of the truth. 


236° 2°374 


Solution of Exponential Equations.—If, instead of the last question, 
it had been required to determine the number of years during which 
the payment of 765/.-15s. 6d. must be deferred in order that its 
present value may be 236/., still reckoning compogned interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum, the answer would have involved the 
solution of an exponential equation. It would have been asking, in 
other words, the value of x which satisfies the condition 


765°775 X ° 962° = 236? 


That value is log. 765° 775 log. 236 
- log. * 962 "O17 
Horse Power of Steam-engine.—At a trial of the engines of 
TI.M.S. ¢ Warrior,’ provided with cylinders 104} inches in diameter, 
it was found that under a pressure of 24°37 lbs. to the square inch, 
the number of revolutions per minute was 543, the length of each 
stroke being 4 feet. Required the approximate horse-power of each 
cylinder upon the usual assumption that one horse-power is equivalent 
to the raising 33,000 lbs. a height of one foot, in one minute of time ? 
The answer is the product of the square of the semi-diameter, the 


pressure per square inch, the number of revolutions per minute, the 
length of each stroke, and 


of a constant coefficient Semi diam. 
whose log. is 4* 280. 
This product, as given by 
the table and exhibited 
in the margin, is 2740,— Pressure = 24°37 log. 
thus showing that the Revolutions * =54*25 log. 
approximate united power | Length of stroke= 4 log. 
of the two eylinders is Constant coeff. log. 
5480 horse, which is 
probably not far from the — 3°437 
truth. ; 

It would seem that a table which admits of such wide application, 
and is yet comprised within the dimensions of an ordinary card-casc 
or porte-monnaie, can scarcely fail to be of use to the engineer, the 


actuary, and all who have much to do with numerieal calculations, 
whether from necessity or choice. 


=52°125 log. I°917 
2 


3°434 
1° 387 
1° 734 
0°602 
4°280 
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VIL—FIRES AND FIRE-BRIGADES, AT, HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


Tue Fire-Brigade system in the Metropolis, the organization for the 
prevention and extinction of fires, is on its trial, Every one praises 
the men who hazard their lives in this service; but those who are 
most conversant with the subject agree that the force is too small, 
and that it cannot well be augmented without a re-arrangement of 
rights, duties, and -responsibilities. Many of the large towns in the’ 
provinces are far ahead of London in this matter. A Committee of 
the House of Commons sat during the spring of 1862 to consider the 
subject ; and it will be seen, as a result of the inquiry, how truly a 
reform is needed. | 
The only legal enactment in force, in reference to fire-engines and 
their management, in the Metropolis, is as old as 1774. An Act of 
that date obliges every parish to keep one large engine and one small, 
a leathern pipe, and a certain number of ladders. But the London o7 
those days was comparatively a small place, and excluded districts 
and parishes which are now thickly inhabited. ‘This requirement, 
although obeyed in some parishes, is at the present time wholly 
neglected in others, and is insufficiently attended to in nearly all: the 
engines being small, often out of repair, and clumsily managed. 
Some of the out-parishes avail themselves of an Act passed in 1833, 
authorising places beyond the ‘ Bills of Mortality’ to organize local 
fire brigades on an improved system. Hackney pursues a creditable 
course in this matter. There are five cflicient engines in five dif 
ferent parts of the parish, under the management of men who are 
paid regular wages for the service: the cost being defrayed out of 
the poor-rate. Islington, although a large parish, has only two 
engines, and three men to attend to them. Camberwell has four 
engines, but only three men to attend to them, the fourth being 
left to the care of the able-bodied paupers at the workhouse. The 
Thames differ greatly in their 

arrangements; but there seems to be scarcely one besides Hackney 


. really effective. 


All who know anything of fires in London are aware that these 
parish-engines render very little service, partly owing to the small- 
ness of the size, partly to ill-management. The regular firemen do 
most of the work with engines of greater power. Who these regular 
firemen are, and under what system they are supported, are matters 
very little understood by the general public. ‘The insurance-offices 
are known to be concerned in the matter, but not in the way familiar 
to the last generation. onde 

The origin of the present system was simply as follows :—Until 
the year 1832, every fire-insurance office in London maintained its 
own separate staff of firemen and engines, ‘The men were not wholly 
engaged as firemen, and thus there was frequent difficulty in getting 
them and their engines together with sufficient readiness. It was 
found, too, that the men quarrelled and fought for such rewards as 
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came to their lot for promptness in attendance at fires; and even at 
the best of times the exertions of each body of men with their engine 
were too much limited to the saving of such houses and property as 
were insured in their particular office. Mr. Bell Ford, Managing 
Director of the Sun Fire Office, as a remedy for these evils, con- 
ceived the idea which resulted in the formation of the London 
Fire-engine Establishment—that is, for the companies to work in 
harmony, instead of by isolated efforts. Mr. James Braidwood, 
superintendent of the Edinburgh Fire Brigade, was engaged to 
organize the new establishment ; and for twenty-nine years he proved 
himself a most valuable public servant. The system, though now 
found to be insufficient, is a great improvement on that which pre- 
ceded it, and at the same time costs less money. Any fire-insurance 
company may belong to the association; and those so doing contri- 
bute to its funds in the ratio of their business—the Sun Office taking 
the lead of all others, and the Phoenix next. ‘The management is 
under a committee, formed of delegates from all the associated 
offices. Various offices gave in their adhesion one by one, until the 
present number so associated is twenty-eight. There is a code of 
instructions for the guidance of the firemen; but much is left to the 
individual judgment of the superintendent. There are fourteen per- 
manent stations in the Metropolis, where men are constantly in at- 
tendance day and night; besides two floating-engines on the Thames, 
The stations are at Wellclose Square, Jefirey’s Square, Whitecross 
Street, Watling Street, Farringdon Street, Holborn, Chandos Street, 


Crown Street, Wells Street, Baker Street, King Street, Waterloo 
Road, Southwark Bridge Road, and Tooley Street; besides three 
stations of an extra or a pa! character at the Horseferry Road, 


Rotherhithe, and Shadwel here are forty land-engines, fifty 
horses, and about 120 men—certainly a very small force for so large 
acity. About half of the stations have only one engine each; the 
others have two or more. The head station is at Watling Street, 
where Captain Shaw resides as superintendent. The different sta- 
tions have means of rapid intelligence with each other; and in all 
fires of magnitude the superintendent goes there in person. It is one 
of the curiosities of this subject that an assembled crowd is always 
willing to work at the engines, and that the firemen are partly de- 
pendent on this assistance. Only one steam land fire-engine is yet 
provided ; it is kept at Watling Street—not exactly with the steam 
up, but with the water always nearly boiling, insomuch that the steam 
is ready by the time the horses have drawn the engine to the locality 
of the fire. This steam engine far excels the hand-engines in effi- 
ciency, but is ponderous and difficult to move. 

In. June last there was a trial of new fire-engines in Hyde Park, in 
connexion with the International Exhibition. ‘There were present— 
the Duke of Sutherland (a zealous amateur in these matters), repre- 
sentatives from many of the insurance-offices, and numerous civil- 
engineers and fire-engine makers. The engines tried (by throwing 
jets at various elevations) were made by Messrs. Merryweather, 

essrs. Shand and Mason, Captain Fowke, Mr. Rose, Mr. Roebuck, 
and Mr, Warner. Without touching on relative merit, it will suffice 
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to say that some of the engines sent forth seventy-cight gallons of water 
in half a minute; and that one, without reference to altitude or dis- 
tance, threw as much as 324 gallons in a minute. Messrs. Shand and 
Mason made a fine new steam fire-engine for the Exhibition, which, 
in nine minutes, can raise steam of 40-lbs. pressure, and which will 
send a jet over a building to the distance of 216 feet. Many persons 
are of opinion that these steam fire-engines ought to supersede the 
hand-engines. A joint letter was sent to the ‘’Times’ on the 30th 
of July last, by the Duke of Sutherland, the Earl of Caithness, 
Captain Shaw, Mr. Appold, Mr. Nasmyth, and other persons, sug- 
gesting that the companies and the parishes should combine to offer 
a handsome prize to any one who would invent a light, strong, 
efficient, and economical steam fire-engine : this suggestion, so far as 
we are aware, has not yet been responded to. 

The fire-escape system in London is a remarkable one, depending 
neither on the Government, the local authorities, nor the insurance- 
companies. It is wholly voluntary and benevolent, intended to save 
life trom fire without any other reward than the satisfaction of so 
doing. The Royal Society for the Protection of Life from Fire has 
been in operation since 1843, wholly supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. After many kinds of fire-escape had been invented, the 
society fixed upon that which is now so well known in the streets of 
the Metropolis—a long ladder on a wheel carriage, with apparatus 
for bringing down persons from the upper windows of a burning 
house in a canvas shaft or trunk. ‘The society has about eighty of 
these escapes, managed by rather more than an equal number of men. 
The escapes are placed as nearly as can be half a mile apart, all over 
the Metropolis, in localities well known to the police; and at night 
one man is always in attendance with each escape. The parishes and 
the insurance companies nearly all voluntarily subscribe to the society ; 
and the fire-brigade and the police act in harmony with the escape- 
men whenever the services of the latter are needed. The escapes 
extend over an area eight miles from east to west, and six from north 
to south, with the Royal Exchange pretty nearly in the centre. 
All honour is due to this useful society, which, first and last, has 
rescued nearly eight hundred persons from the windows of burning 
houses, 

The parish-engines and the brigade-engines are not the only ones 
in the Metropolis. The great joint-stock dock companies, whose 
docks fringe the river for many miles below the ‘Tower, for very 
obvious reasons, adopt special means for preserving from fire the 
valuable Wraperty intrusted to their temporary keeping. A supply 
of water is maintained, with mechanical apparatus for applying it. 
At the East and West India Docks there are fifteen land-engines, 
two steam-tugs fitted up as floating-engines, and twelve hydrants or 
hydraulic jets. A steam-engine works a hydraulic pump, and this 
maintains the water always at high-pressure in the hydrants. Ina 
quarter of an hour after the breaking out of a fire in the docks, power 
would be ready equal to the discharge of eighteen tuns of water per 
minute. The largest land-engines are larger than any of those 
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employed by the Brigade, There is no brigade 
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belonging to the docks; but there is an- understood anggenent that 
the dock-labourers and police shall assist in the case of fire, under a 
code of regulations drawn up and printed. At the London Docks 
there are two floating-engines, four land-engines, and forty-six fire- 

lugs supplied with water in the ordinary way, not as high-pressure 
sn a i arrangement less efficient than that adopted at the East 
and West India Docks. Nothing, certainly, ought to be neglected 
here ; for it is estimated that there are at all times from 5,000,000/. 
to 6,000,000/. worth of goods in the warehouses at the London 
Docks. The fire arrangements are under the charge of the police 
belonging to the'company. At the St. Katharine’s Docks there are 
four land fire-engines, one floating-engine, hydrants in every staircase 
of every stack of warchouses, twenty-two high-pressure plugs con- 
nected with mains laid round the quays, and twelve at low-pressure. 
The same steam-engine that works hydraulic machinery in the docks 
keeps the hydrants supplied. The Company hasa small brigade of five 
firemen, and special police and watermen, trained to this particular 
service. At the Victoria Docks, the large size of the area, the less 
valuable nature of the cargoes, and the absence of important build- 
ings near at hand, combine to render the fire-preventive arrangements 
less urgent than in the docks further westward: still they are not 
neglected. There are ten fire-engines, one steam-tug available as a 
floating-engine, and numerous stand-pipes connected with the mains 
of the East London Water-works. There is an arrangement whereby, 
on breaking a sealed lock, all the stand-pipes become instantly charged 


with water, at a pressure that would throw a jet to a height of about 
thirty-five feet ; and the company only pay for water when this lock 


is broken. The police and labourers of t 
and manage the stand-pipes. 

Not only at the docks above named are fire-engines thus maintained, 
but also at a large number of public and private establishments in 
London, the engines being managed by the workmen and labourers 
generally employed. ‘Two or three instances are rather special in 
their character. One is that of Hodges’ distillery, at Lambeth. In 
1851 Mr. Hodges formed a fire brigade, for the safety of his neigh- 
bours’ property as well as his own. He has two fire-engines, large 
and powerful, with all the necessary apparatus for their use. “He 
has six firemen, under the charge of a leader as lieutenant; and 
Mr. Hodges frequently sallies forth with the engines himself. Unless 
a fire is very distant, or very inconsiderable, he orders his brigade to 
be ready to start at a few minutes’ notice; for he does not limit his 
exertions to the property immediately near his own establishment. 
He has fire-bells at his residence and at the distillery, to be rung by 
watchmen kept on guard in the night; and an observatory where a 
look-out is maintained. ‘The engines, horses, and harness are kept in 
such a state of readiness that all can be started off to a fire three 
minutes after the bell rings. Messrs. Brown and Lenox, the chain- 
cable and anchor manufacturers at Millwall, afford another instance 
of a private firm maintaining a fire-brigade. Being themselves fire- 
engine makers also, they have facilities not otherwise obtainable. 
They have one large and powerful engine, and two of smaller size, 
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sei ready for use either within the premises or in the neigh- 
bourhood. There is a regular brigade of twelve men, having a 
foreman to each engine, and a superintendent over the whole. These 
men deserve a meed of praise, for they are volunteers; they paid 
pal sooo for their outfit, they render their services gratuitously, 
and any rewards given to them are put into an accident fund. 
They are carpenters, mechanical engineers, or labourers, engaged 
in regular duties in the establishment at the usual wages. Every 
Saturday they devote one hour to drill and to cleaning up the engines. 
There has been no fire in their own establishment; but the engines 
and brigade have quelled, or assisted in quelling, numerous fires 
among the manufacturing establishments in the neighbourhood. 

It will be seen, then, that there are parish-engines, brigade-engines, 
dock-engines, and private engines in the Metropolis, maintained under 
very varied arrangements. ‘There is much reason to be dissatisfied 
with the mode in which the brigade-engines are supplied with water, 
and there have been some rather remarkable propositions made in 
connexion with this matter; but before noticing them, it may be well 
to say a few words concerning the fire-brigade systems of some of 
our chief provincial towns, and compare them with the continental 
arrangements, 

The Liverpool system is traceable to the year 1842, when a Local 
Improvement Act gave to the corporation power to form a fire 
brigade. After twenty years of trial and practice, the brigade now 
consists of about 150 men, selected out of the ordinary police. They 
are policemen until a fire breaks out, and then they at once assume 
brigade functions. Their orders are to protect and save all property 
equally, public and private, insured and uninsured. There had pre- 
viously been engines belonging to the fire-insurance companies, and 
firemen belonging to the constabulary; but the whole matter was 
taken in hand by the corporation under the Local Act, the companies 
defraying a part of the cost. There are seventeen stations and 
fifteen engines; several stations without engines are provided with 
stores for the use of the engine and escape men. ‘The men receive 
rather higher pay than ordinary policemen. ‘The expense is about 
3,000/. a year; and this is met by a rate of a farthing in the pound 
on the rateable property of Liverpool; this does not include the 
men’s pay, but only the difference between their pay as constables 
and as firemen. There isa liberal scale of rewards for the early dis- 
covery of fires. It has been found that, taking all the hours of fire in 
Liverpool in 1861, and taking all tke firemen, there were only three 
hours’ service in the year required from each man on the average ; so 
that they were very little taken away from their ordinary regular 
duties as policemen. There is a water-engineer connected with the 
corporate waterworks, whose duty it is to see that the engines are 
well supplied. Firemen-turncocks, selected from among the firemen, 
are on iy at the various stations day and night, each one bei 
ready to turn on the water within the district surrounding his station. 
There are more than 11,000 hydrants or fire-plugs in the streets of 
Liverpool, from which the water issues with a power of 70 lbs. or 
more per inch, sufficient for sending a powerful jet against a burning 
house; and, in practice, the engines are oply subsidiary to these 
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hydrants, for use where the latter do net happen to be so convenient. 
Two-thirds of the water used comes from so great a distance as 24 
miles ; but the arr ts are nevertheless planned for a continuous 
high service, Major Greig, head-constable of Liverpool, and director of 
the brigade, states that the system works satisfactorily to all parties. 

Manchester, like Liverpool, has established a fire-brigade under 
powers conferred by a Local Improvement Act. The provisions are 
carried out by the watch committee of the corporation. Unlike 
Liverpool, however, the majority of the firemen are, not policemen, 
but artisans and small dealers; they follow their usual employments, 
except when wanted at a fire. Some understand gas-meters and 
valves, some plugs and water-valves, so as to be able to render 
various kinds of service in the event of fire. There is a small body 
of regular firemen to teach and direct these extra hands. There are 
ten engines belonging to the corporation, each with six hundred yards of 
hose, and all nec appliances; they are kept at two stations. Sal- 
ford, separated only by a narrow river from Manchester, has its own 
stock of twenty firemen and three engines. ‘There are only two fire- 
escapes for the whole place, one worked by the firemen, the other 
by a trained body of police. The arrangements at the stations are 
such that an engine with ten or twelve men can be sent off in four | 
minutes after receiving notice of a fire. ‘There are about 200 fires | 

r annum on an average in Manchester, more than the average for 
ac difference of population considered; but they appear to be 
less destructive fires ; for the 200, in recent years, have only occa- 
sioned a loss of 60,000/. per annum. The corporation pay 1,000/. 
a year out of the city rates, and the insurance-companies pay the | 
rest of the expense incurred by the brigade. There are from 5,000 | 
to 6,000 hydrants, so placed that few buildings are more than fifty 
yards from the nearest hydrant ; and as the water is at high pressure, 
nearly all the fires can be put out by means of hose applied directly 
to these hydrants, without using the fire-engines at all. It will thus 
be seen that the Manchester firemen are quite unconnected with the 
police, and so far unlike those of Liverpool ; but the Manchester 
authorities believe that these men, being ic 


selected artisans, are well 
fitted for the duties. 

In Glasgow, as in Liverpool and Manchester, there is a_fire- 
brigade maintained by the corporation, under the provisions of local | 
statutes, There are six engine-stations, immediately connected with | 
the six police districts of the city. There are ten fire-engines, with a | 
good supply of water-carts, hose-pipes, ladder-carriages, and other | 
apparatus. The water is now supplied to Glasgow by a splendid 
system of mains from Loch Katrine; there Arig 22H 8 or. water- } 
plugs at distances of fifty or sixty yards apart all over the city ; and | 
the water is at such high pressure that jets can be forced from these | 
hydrants to a height equal to all but the highest houses. It thus 
happens that the hydrants are more frequently used than the fire- | 
engines, being more convenient and ready at hand. There is a fire- | 
brigade of seventy men, mostly employed in the house-building trades ~ 
as at Manchester. The police committee has control over the © 
brigade; but the firemen are not policemen, except the foreman at ~ 


each station, Professor Wheatstone's telegraphic system is established | 
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between all the six stations. One-half of the expense of the brigade 
is paid by a police rate, and the other half by a charge on the owners 
or occupiers of the buildings in which the fires occur—this latter half 
being recoverable from the insurance-companies if the property is 
insured, This is rather a complicated plan; for the brigade officers 
go through a minute -cash account after each fire, to determine how 
much they have spent in putting out the fire, and how and by whom 
they are to be reimbursed. 

n Belfast the police and the fire-brigade systems are intimately 
united. There are seven engines and a competent number of men 
to attend to them. Captain Shaw, the present superintendent of the 
London fire-brigade (successor to Mr. Braidwood, whose valuable 
life was sacrificed at the last great fire in Tooley Street), was until 
lately head of the police of Belfast, and in such capacity he drew 
up a series of rules for the guidance of the men who formed the 
fire-brigade. The management is entirely unconnected with the 
insurance-companies, or with any consideration touching the insurance 
or non-insurance of the houses attacked. 

There is a probability that many of our second and third rate 
towns will gradually organize voluntary fire-brigades. One was 
formed at Coventry towards the close of 1861; a body of volunteers 
for working the fire-engine and fire-escape of that city. There 
was a sort of public holiday in honour of the undertaking, during 
which the engine and eseape were put to trial in connexion with sup- 
posed or possible disasters. The uniform worn by these volunteers 
is simple and convenient. 

The above details may be compared with the systems pursued in 
France, Germany, and America. 

In France there are no special firemen. The sapeurs-pompiers, or 
sappers and miners, are the firemen when on home-duty, in whatever 
town they may be. There is a large engine-station in the Rue-de-la- 
Paix at Paris, and others in other parts of the city. The sapeurs- 
pompiers at home-duty in Paris generally vary from 700 to 1,200 at 
one time, and this measures the amount of fire-brigade strength. 
The engines are small in size, but very numerous. The Paris houses 
are more completely separated from each other than those of London 
by the party-walls being carried up higher, and very few openings 
of any kind in this wall being allowed; as a consequence, a fire 
seldom spreads from house to house in Paris, and small engines are 
sufficient for its extinction. As may reasonably be supposed in a 
place like France, the system is official in its character, not left to 
rhea or to joint-stock companies: the organization is wholly 
military. 

In Germany, the police of most of the large towns are empowered 
to demand the services of all classes in the quenching of fires—the 
poor personally, and the rich through their domestics. A watchman, 
or nachtwachter, is placed on some elevated tower or steeple at 
night to give the alarm of fire, which alarm is communicated to the 
townsmen by the firing of a gun and by such a disposition of lanterns 
as will denote the direction. The people then hurry to the spot 
with the engines belonging to the town. 

The American system is very well illustrated by the plan pursued 
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at San Francisco, which is thus described by Captain Barrett Lennard 
in his recent work on British Columbia:— Fires are of very fre- 
quent occurrence in San Francisco. During the brief period of our 
stay, there were two fires of considerable magnitude, involving great 
loss of property. The organization of the different corps of firemen 
in San Francisco is deserving of a few words of special notice. They 
constitute a really well-trained, able, and efficient body of men, and 
are all volunteers. There is another class, whose office it is to attend 
on the fire-brigade, following them wherever they go; these are 
called Hook-and-ladder men, and are very useful in protecting 
life and property. The city is divided into a number of wards, each 
of which contains one if not two engine-houses. ‘These are provided 
with a bell sufficiently loud-toned to make itself heard over the two 
or three surrounding wards; each one takes up the tocsin; and thus 
the first alarm of fire is conveyed almost instantaneously throughout 
the entire city. In the event of a large fire, the great alarm-bell of 
San Francisco will strike a certain number of times, indicative of the 
number of the district in which the fire is to be sought. The firemen 
are, generally speaking, a fine body of young men, and their working- 
dress is both appropriate and becoming, consisting of a red shirt and 
trousers, a belt, and a helmet, the latter indicating which corps the | 
man belongs to, such as First or Second Tigers, and other fanciful | 
names. ‘Lhe fire-engines are generally perfect models of their kind, 
being beautifully light, and in many cases handsomely fitted in silver ; 
and the firemen appear to take no smali pride in them. The larger 
fire-engines, worked by steam, are capable of hurling an immense 
body of water against a conflagration, sending forth a stream like a 
column. A San Francisco fireman, however engaged, or in whatever 
eye he may be, is bound, the moment he hears the fire-bell, to don 
is red shirt and helmet and be off to the scene of action; the 
object of the organization being the mutual protection of property.” 
At New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburg, 
and other large towns, arrangements more or less analogous are 
adopted. The force at command on the breaking out of a fire is so 
strong that horses are seldom needed for the engines; the volunteer 
firemen run them out by hand. There are as many as 2,000 of F 
these volunteers in New York alone, divided into companies, each [ 
with its engine ; there is great emulation among the companies as to | 
which will work most energetically ; and as they have no interest or | 
connexion with any insurance-oflices, they injure much property by | 
reckless use of water. An annual procession of volunteer firemen 
with their engines is a great sight in American cities. 
* The information given in the foregoing graphs will enable the 
reader to understand that in the London fire-extinguishing arrange- 
ments, as com with those of Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow, 
there is a defective water-supply. Whether there is water enough © 
supplied by the London companies is a disputed point, generally ~ 
decided, however, in the negative; but of the hind of supply there 
can be no doubt whatever. There is low-pressure in London, as 
contrasted with high-pressure in the other t cities here named. | 
When a turncock “ turns-on” the water in the London streets, it | 
flows over sufficiently (perhaps) to supply the engines, but that is all, | 
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Sir Richard Mayne, Chief Commissioner of Police, states that the 
water-companies evade the law in this matter. The Waterworks Act 
of 1847 requires that the companies shall fix fire-plugs in their mains for 
extinguishing fires, and that the pipes to which these plugs are fixed 
‘‘are to be kept at all times charged at high-pressure.” This is surely 
a matter of great importance. When water is at high pressure, if a 
hose were screwed on the aperture of the opened plug, a jet would 
spring forth with force sufficient to reach all but the highest houses, 
and might to this extent supersede the use of fire-engines. This is 
known to be the case, not only in the three great provincial towns 
above named, but in the various docks on the Thames, where hydrants, 
or high pressure water-plugs, are used with great advantage. The in- 
surance-offices and the fire-brigade are powerless in this matter. The 
water-companies say that the cisterns and small leaden pipes in London 
mains, being made for a low-pressure supply, cannot be rendered 
available for use at high-pressure without great cost and trouble, and 
that the attempts to make the change have failed. Arising out of 
this, they assert that a high-pressure could not’ be maintained in the 
fire-plugs without operating on the domestic supply also. Whether 
right or wrong in the eye of the law this explanation is at least intel- 
ligible. The engineers of the water-companies assert that, in order 
to obtain high-pressure fire-plugs, there must be fire-mains distinct 
from service-mains, and this could not be done in such a place as 
London without an expense quite enormous. Mr. Easton, the emi- 
nent hydraulic engineer, asserts that the expense would nevertheless 
be well incurred. In the autumn of 1861 he proposed to the Chief 
Commissioner of Works the construction of a reservoir on Primrose 
Hill, to contain 1,000,000 gallons, with main pipes to lead down 
from it to Buckingham Palace, to the Royal Mews and Wellington 
Barracks, to the Houses of Rarliament, and to the Government offices 
in and near Whitehall. As matters now stand, the water-companies 
are obliged to supply water for nothing in the case of fire, inter- 
fering with that domestic supply for which they cbtain payment. 
Mr. Easton states that they would gladly bear the charge of keeping 
the reservoir always supplied with water, provided this supply were 
exclusively sagrepeletad to the extinction of fires. He afterwards 
developed his ideas into a plan embracing the whole of the Metropolis, 
at an estimated cost of 3,000,000/.: that is, 40 square miles, at 
72,000/. per mile, with 50,000/. a year as working expenses for staff 
and repairs. There would be reservoirs on Primrose and Norwood 
hills, with mains permeating all the principal streets of the Metropolis ; 
valves or hydrants to any number might be connected with these 
mains; and as the water would always be at high-pressure, hose 
screwed on to these valves would at all times obtain a jet powerful 
enough to go over the highest ordinary buildings. No fire-engines 
would be needed, or only a few for special use. ‘The mains would be 
entirely distinct from those which furnish the house or domestic 
supply of water; and there would thus unfortunately be a double 
system of breaking up the roads and streets to lay or repair water- 


‘pipes. Mr. Easton proposes that the police should be taught to 


manage these hydrants, insomuch that, wherever a fire might break 
out, the matériel and the personnel for its extinction = be close 
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at hand. Supposing the work to be done by some public body, which 
borrows the 3,000,0007. at 4 per cent., a rate of 192,000/. a year 
would pay off the principal and interest in twenty-five years, and then 
there would only be the annual working expenses to provide for. 

Many other suggestions have been put forward, having for their 
object an improvement in the present. system (or rather no-system) 
adopted in the Metropolis. For instance, some persons reasonably 
urge that the district or house-top telegraph should be rendered avail- 
able for communicating instantly to a distance the news of the exact 
locality of a fire. ‘The men who look out at night from the roofs of 
the engine-statious are often at fault on this matter, and there seems 
no reason to doubt that the telegraphic wires might be rendered 
available as messengers. Then again, there are suggestions concern- 
ing the use of other agents than water for extinguishing flame. It 
is known that steam acts in a remarkable way when so applied, and 
that many chemical fumes stifle the flames almost instantly. No 
practical reforms, however, have been made in this direction. A 
company was formed some years ago to make and use Phillips’s Fire 
Annihilator—a metal vessel containing certain chemicals which yield 
a flame-extinguishing vapour. The vapour certainly does extinguish 
flame; but the insurance-companies and the fire-brigade do not 
seem to attach value to the invention. ‘The company, on one occa- 
sion, had to send for the brigade-engines to put out a fire in the 
factory where its own fire-annihilators were being made; and it has 
never since recovered from the ridicule which this incident drew 
forth. Ridicule, however, is no argument; steam and vapours may 
yet be used as auxiliaries to fire-engines and hydrants, especially in 
days when the warehousing of inflammable petroleum adds so much 
to the probable fierceness of fires. 

The state of matters at the present, day is, that the insurance- 
offices wish to get rid of the fire-brigade-men, engines, and all: 
they are not obliged to maintain it. As the brigade assists equally in 
protecting uninsured and insured property, the companies obtain 
neither profit nor thanks for one-half the services rendered by the 
brigade. Nay, more than half; for Mr. Newmarch, a great authority 
in these matters, and Secretary to the Globe Insurance Company, is 
of opinion that there is an amount of insurable but uninsured property 
within six miles of Charing Cross, to the enormous value of 
600,000,000/., against 300,000,000/. insured. It certainly is an 
anomaly. The companies have long known that the fire-brigade 
is now far too weak for the services required of it; indeed, it is 
wonderful what these 120 brave men achieve at the 1,000 or 1,200 
fires that occur annually in the Metropolis; but although too weak, 
the brigade seems not likely to be strengthened, because the com- 
panies are naturally dissatisfied with a system which renders still 
greater aid to uninsured than to tai property, thereby almost 
offering an inducement to selfish persons not to insure. After the 
great fire at Tooley Street, in June 1861, the insurance-offices took 
up this question seriously. Almost all the fire-engines were drawn 
to that spot; and the speculation arose—What would have been the 
case if. another great fire had broken out in another ae of London 
at the same time? ‘The associated companies, in February 1862, 
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addressed a letter to the Home Department on this subject, 
pointing out, in comparison with Lonuon, that ‘there is not any 
other capital or extensive city in Europe or America where the 
fire-extinction service is not in the hands of the public authorities, 
and maintained principally by public rates and taxes.” They give a 
calculation that, within six miles from Charing Cross (nearly equi- 
valent to the area under the control of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works), there is property to the annual value of 14,000,0007. 
assessed to the county rate, and that an additional farthing in the 
pound would produce 15,000/. per annum, enough to support an 
efficient fire brigade, if conducted on the Manchester plan. They 
informed the Home Secretary that they feel the necessity, at an early 
date, of relinquishing the present fire brigade; that they would 
transfer the entire establishment to any well-constituted public body 
on easy terms; that they would willingly supply the Coenen 
with all the information they have accumulated on this subject; and 
that they would recommend the Manchester plan of rating as the 
mode for meeting the expenses of a reconstructed corps. This letter 
was handed over to Mr. Hankey’s Committee, and formed, indeed, 
one of the grounds for the Committee’s labours. 
Opinions are divided as to whether a new brigade should be under 
the Metropolitan Police, the Metropolitan Board of Works, or some 
other public body ; but the balance of evidence, as brought before the 
Committee, was decidedly in favour of the Police. The final recom- 
mendations of the Committee to the House of Commons were as 
follow :— 
‘‘], That a Fire Brigade be formed, under the superintendence of 
the Commissioners of Police, on a scheme to be approved by 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, to form part 
of the general establishment of the Metropolitan Police ; and 
that the acts requiring parishes to maintain engines be repealed. 
‘2. That an account of the expenditure of the néw Police Fire 
Brigade be annually laid before Parliament, together with the 
general police accounts, in such a manner that the special cost 
of the brigade may be ascertained. 
That the area of the new Fire Brigade arrangements be con- 
fined within the limits of the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan 
Board fof Works, with the option to other parishes to be 
included, if within the area of the Metropolitan Police.” 

The area last named is a vast one. Police London, if we may so 
term it, is stated by Sir Richard Mayne to cover an area of 700 
square miles, and comprises 217 parishes; it contained when the 
Census was taken in 1861, no less than 461,845 houses. Many of the 
open country parishes in this district would not like to bear any share 
in paying for a fire brigade ; but it is a good recommendation that 
they should have the option of coming within the protecting influence 
of the system whenever they are willing to be rated thereto. The 
i city of London is wholly exempt from the committee’s recommenda- 

tions. If a Metropolitan Police Fire Brigade were formed, the City 
would probably prefer to have one of its own. So the matter now stands. 
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VII.—CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRESENT STATE OF 
THE FINE ARTS IN EUROPE, AS SHOWN IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


Tue Picture Gallery of the International Exhibition has undoubtedly 
been a grand success. Every one was delighted with the paintings. 
Natives and foreigners alike looked with admiration—at the lowest with 
complacency—at their own productions, and with at least respect, not 
unmingled perhaps with surprise, at those of other countries. All 
may, some must, benefit by the comparison of the several schools. 
But, as was suggested would probably be the case in the few prelimi- 
nary words on the coming exhibition in last year’s ‘Companion to the 
Almanac,’ the want of a common chronological limit to the pictures 
of the respective countries very much interfered with a just and satis- 
factory comparison of them. To the last the great majority of visitors 
did not, for instance, recognize the fact that, in point of time, the 
English pictures represented a period of over a century longer than 
the French. But so it was. For, though the Commissioners named 
the year 1762 as the commencement of the English School, in order 
to admit Hogarth, his pictures included some painted as early as 
1730; while the bulk of the French pictures were painted within the 
last twelve years, and only in the case of three or four recently de- 
ceased artists were any admitted which were painted so far back as 
1840. 

Each country being left to fix the date from which to commence its 
selection of ‘‘ works of Modern Art,” each, of course, began with a 
different year, and the result was almost inextricable confusion.* It 
cannot be doubted that many beautiful pictures were thus admitted 
which would have been excluded by any other arrangement; but, on 
the other hand, by limiting the international collection, as did the 
French at theif Exposition Universelle of 1855, to the works of living 
painters, or, according to their plan in the present Exhibition, to 
works painted within the last twelve or twenty years,—or, in fact, 
within any narrow and sharply-defined boundaries—there would have 
been not only the opportunity of instituting a fairer and more instruc- 
tive comparison between the several .schools, but space might have 
been provided for the more adequate representation of each. And 
then, if it had been deemed desirable to display, for the information - 
of our foreign visitors, a general view of the English school of paint- 
ing, a room might have been set apart—if a room ‘could have been 


* Of course the Commissioners did nothing to help the unlearned out of their 
dilemma. The ‘Official Catalogue’ did not give the date ofa single picture, nor any 
mark by which to distinguish whether a painter was stifl living or had died a century 
ago. Nor had it even an index by which to tell how many pictures there were by a 
portions, painter, or where to find them. In fact it was probably the poorest and 

Idest ‘ Official Catalogue’ ever published—except the ‘Official Illustrated Catalogue,’ 
issued by the same Commissioners, which, both as regards its illustrations and its 
literature, reflected only discredit on every one concerned in its production. The French 
‘ Official Catalogue of Works of Art’ was, on the other hand, a model of what such a 
catalogue ought to be, giving in the clearest and most compact form a large amount 


of suggestive information respecting the artists, the dates of veral wor 
plain directions where to look for them. 
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found—for a careful selection of the best and most characteristic pro- 
ductions of our representative artists, without any such absurd and 
arbitrary line of limitation as that of “‘ artists alive on or subsequent 
to the 1st of May, 1762.” 

If, by admitting the works of English artists living within the cen- 
tury, it was hoped to give a fair notion of the progress of the English 
school, that hope was assuredly not realized. In the arrangements 
for obtaining the earlier English pictures, as in all their arrangements, 
the Commissioners appear to have been nearly devoid of forecast, and 
incapable of organization. Judging by the result, it would seem as 
though the pictures were selected, or received, at hap-hazard. Of 
the greatest of our painters the examples were seldom the most cha- 
racteristic, and perhaps only in the instances of Hogarth and Wilkie 
were they such as served to illustrate the several periods or phases of 
their career. And even in these instances a much better selection 
might have been easily provided. 

It is right that this should be distinctly expressed, since, from the 
way in which it has been spoken of in many of the critical notices, it 
may be too readily taken for granted that the collection did ade- 
quately represent the English school of painting. In truth, though 
it contained some few more, and many better, pictures, the collection 
was, in this point of view, scarcely so comprehensive or complete as 
the admittedly incomplete collection of English pictures at the Man- 
chester Art ireasutex Exhibition of 1857. Even in numbers the 
Manchester Exhibition was in many remarkable instances superior. 
Thus, though the Reynoldses made a conspicuous show at South Ken- 
sington, there were (including those in the Portrait Gallery) eight more 
at Manchester—or forty-two against thirty-four. Of Wilsons there 
were only four at Kensington, whilst there were fifteen at Manches- 
ter. The Turners numbered twenty-four at Manchester against nine 
at Kensington; the Wilkies eighteen at Manchester against fourteen 
at Kensington; the Landseers twenty-three against eight. And often 
the Kensington selection was far from being the more characteristic. 
Thus, whilst of the painters named it was perhaps in the instance of 
Hogarth that the superiority was greatest at Kensington, his diversity 
was far more distinctly brought out at Manchester—there being at 
Kensington no work corresponding to the Florizel and Perdita ; the 
historical Sigismunda; or to Garrick as Richard III., a portrait of 
which Hogarth used to relate so complacently that he received for it 
a larger sum than had ever before been paid any English artist for a 
single portrait. So, again, there was at Kensington no such wonderful 
example of Reynolds’s skill in female portraiture as his charming 
Nelly O’Brien, hardly a child like the Strawberry Girl; while cer- 
tainly the best of the Kensington Gainsboroughs was far inferior to 
the lovely Mrs. Graham, the cynosure of every eye at Manchester. 
Again, at the Cotton Capital you had a chance of comparing with 
Reynolds and Gainsborough their famous rival, Romney ; whilst in the 
metropolis the former favourite of the court and courtiers was repre- 
sented by only one poor specimen, that might have been seen any day 
at Greenwich Hospital. Bat even more conspicuous by their absence 
from the Kensington Gallery were the secondary men, whose works 
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hold what may be called an historical place in the records of the 
English School. It is enough, however, to have pointed out the in- 
completeness of the collection, and to enter a protest against its being 
received as a comprehensive or even characteristic illustration of the 
English School of Painting. The abiding evil of the arrangement is, 
of course, that it has deferred to an indefinite day the chance of 
having any really complete and comprehensive exhibition of the pic- 
tures of the English School. 

Having entered our protest, we shall dismiss from our regard all 
the elder works. Our purpose is to confine our attention to the con- 
temporary pictures, and—setting off incompleteness in one section 
against corresponding or contrary incompleteness in another—to 
accept them as they stand as representative selections, and endeavour 
to draw from them some evidence of the actual. state of art in the 
respective countries to which they belong ; see whether we cannot by 
their aid discern some indications of the tendencies and prospects of 
art in Europe, and gather a lesson or two by the way. 

Taking the foreign pictures—and it is to these we shall in the main 
direct our attention—we may most reasonably commence this rapid 
survey by a glance over the French School, as at once the most dis- 
tinctive, the most complete, and that which is exercising the greatest 
influence ‘over every other school. Of all European nations’ the 
French are, as far as art is concerned, the most self-contained. In 
the French Gallery you breathe an atmosphere entirely different to 
that of any other. Where foreigners imitate, the imitator limps halt- 
ingly along at a hopeless distance from the object of his admiration. 
Amidst all apparent individual] aberrations, the French School has 
pursued a steady course of continuity and development. The painter, 
to whatever family he belongs, is traceable to the founders of the 
school by a genealogy of which no link is missing. This, as has often 
been said, is mainly due to the system of large ateliers, kept by the 
leading painters of the day, and controlled by the Academy, in which 
the pupils work with, as well as under, the master. Hence has grown 
up an art-character which is thorougbly distinctive, and which belongs 
equally to the partisans of the neo-romantic with the sternest of their 
opponents in the old classic camp. Theirs is an art which is truly a 
second nature—and hence the ease with which it is worn. 

But it is essentially a creature of culture, of system. “It is the 
glory of our school,” says M. Delaborde, ‘ that it represents in Art 
the discipline of Thought.” In truth, this discipline of thought is 
commonly too apparent. Even in such grand works as the Marie 
Antoinette of Paul Delaroche—in nearly all respects the noblest ren- 
dering of an incident of recent history in the building —the,‘ St. Au- 
gustine and St. Monica’ of Ary Scheffer, and in a different way the 
‘Illusions Perdues’ of M. Gleyre, and Géréme’s ‘ Ave, Cesar,’ this 
logical rather than spontaneous character is manifest. But there are 
symptoms which indicate that the system is breaking up. ‘The great 
ateliers are almost all closed. Young artists are thrown more on their 
own resources, and are learning to depend more on their own observa- 
tion, and to submit less unreservedly to the traditions of their elders. 
One of the liveliest of their critics, speaking of a recent exposition, 
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finds this “‘ anarchy ” to be its most striking feature. On entering the 
Salon, he says, you no longer recognize on every hand the old familiar 
family likeness. A few faithful disciples still group themselves around 
one or other favourite master, but ‘ the rest is tumult and confusion, 
for a type of which you must turn to Bossuet’s ‘ Histoire des Varia- 
tions.’”’ Whether this may be regarded as symptomatic of reforma- 
tion, or of mere free-thinking infidelity as the author wishes us to 
believe, time alone will show. Little, if anything, however, of all 
this was to be observed at South Kensington, where the pictures were 
an authorized selection, and for the most part the work of recognized 
masters trained under the old régime. 

The French pictures comprised examples of most of the contempo- 
rary painters who have achieved a reputation—not always the best 
examples, but no doubt the best obtainable; in number above two 
hundred, and in size ranging from the huge battle-pieces from Ver- 
sailles, thirty or forty feet long, down to the delicate but costly little 
panels, scarce larger than one’s palm—true tableaux de luae—ot Meis- 
sonnier, Plassan, and Steinheil. 

In the higher walks of religious and historical art the school was 
most worthily represented by two of its oldest members, unhappily 
deceased—Ary Scheffer and Paul Delaroche. If Delacroix might 
compete with them in Paris, his heavy and confused ‘ Murder of the 
Bishop of Liége’ would not entitle him to do so here. But even 
Scheffer’s single picture was hardly sufficient to sustain his high repu- 
tation—the devotion—partly, perhaps, from its undevotional sur- 
roundings—appearing a little too abstract, overstrained, forced, and 
the colour tou resolutely unreal. Delaroche undoubtedly held the 
foremost place. His ‘ Marie Antoinette’ is a noble picture—one of 
which Frangois’s engraving, clever as it is, gives a very inadequate 
conception. At first there was a disposition to object to the figure of 
the queen as too portrait-like, her countenance as too impassive ; but 
that mood passed away, as it was seen that the calm dignified expres- 
sion was in truth that which belonged of right to her at the moment 
when, having repelled with a mother’s scorn the foul untruth that had 
been so brutally uttered, and heard without perceptible emotion the 
sentence that determined her fate, she was passing from the presence 
of her judges under the scrutiny of a lane of savage and now vulgarly 
triumphant foes. The resolute self-control is visible not in the ma- 
jestic features alone, but in the entire attitude and bearing, down to 
the firmly compressed hands. And how exquisite a touch of poetry 
is that in the one pitying face of the young citoyenne on the extreme 
right—pitying, yet unobserved by the poor queen, though her full 
heart evidently yearns for some token of womanly sympathy. 

For certain palpable qualities the picture that rivalled this in gene- 
ral esteem was the ‘Christian Martyr under Diocletian,’ whose 
corpse is discovered by the nimbus reflected on the water in which 
it is floating. But far grander in conception, more profound and 
subtle in realization, were the three small pictures—hardly more 
_than studies—forming part of his series of ‘Le Chemin de la Croix.’ 
In these, taking the sacred story as a whole, Delaroche has chosen 


subjects not described in the Scriptures, but such as must or may 
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have happened ; such as, at any rate, the painter, dwelling on that 
terrible period in the experience of the Mater Dolorosa, has seen 
with his mental vision: the Mother, and the other Maries, watching 
from their chamber-window the departure of the procession towards 
Calvary ; the Beloved Apostle supporting the tottering steps of the 
fainting Mother on her return to her dwelling; and the mourning 
Mother contemplating that crown of thorns which has pierced His 
brow, and which is now the cherished relic of those last hours of 
agony. The painter has read the story, as even this slight outline 
will have shown, by the light of a Catholic commentary ; and neces- 
sarily rendered it in a manner which will commend itself more to a 
Catholic than a Protestant mind. But no one who attentively 
examined these pictures could fail to be impressed with the deep 
and tender pathos which breathes through every portion of them. 
Regarded merely as pictures they are very beautiful ; but their great 
charm arises from their subdued earnestness, power, and feeling. 
They belong to a class which few of our painters of religious subjects 
have ventured to touch. English artists shrink from imagining 
undescribed incidents, especially where the main events are related 
in the Scriptures. Yet these, as here shown, might furnish themes 
of deepest impressiveness, and be among the most suggestive which 
the painter could represent, if treated, as Delaroche has treated these, 
in a grave, religious spirit. Of course the painter, like the poet, 
whilst he trusts mainly to his own disciplined feelings, must respect 
those whom he addresses. Delaroche was a Catholic, B moses for 
his Catholic countrymen, to whom the sorrows of the Virgin are a 
subject of frequent devotional contemplation. A Protestant painter, 
recollecting for whom he paints, ould not choose a similar series of 
subjects; or, if he did, would fail to produce anything above a set of 
pretty common-place pictures—as the sculptor, to whom the heathen 
mythology is merely a matter of artistic speculation, necessarily fails, 
when he models a Vau or a Minerva, to produce anything higher 
than the conventional soulless figure of, it may be, a beautiful but 
certainly a mundane woman, though he names her Goddess of Love or 
Wisdom. But who can question whether the earnest, contemplative 
reader of his Bible cannot conceive of many a grand or homely, 
a tender or stirring, episode implied though not described in some of 
those Old and New Testament narratives which are as the daily 
bread in every British household ? 

If this be a digression, it is one for which we need not apologize. 
It is, as was said, an object in this paper to ask—still more to lead 
the reader and the artist to ask—What can be learned from this 
gathering of the pictures of all nations that may be of use to us? 
And we say—Here, not in the way of imitation, but of suggestion, is 
a matter at any rate worth considering. We are not great in religious 
art. We are beginning to admit pictures into our churches, but, at 
least while the present fashion lasts, they will be strictly ecclesiolo- 
gical in subject and treatment, and they will be—and we are not 
among those who regret it—few in number. Large gallery paintings 
are not to be thought of. Hitherto our scriptural cabinet pictures 
have been almost exclusively of the subjects painted by the great old 
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masters, and repeated in all sorts of ways by all sorts of men. There 
is and can be little vitality in such art as this: and we have naturall 
enough comforted ourselves for our failures by saying that the sub- 
jects are hackneyed, and as we dared not repeat, for fear of being 
detected in a plagiarism, we have moved in fetters, the more embar- 
rassing from the narrow space within which we were confined. Now, 
here, in these little pictures of Delaroche’s, is a suggestion which, if 
it be read aright, may open an almost unlimited field to the chastened 
imagination ; and, what is hardly less valuable, an example showing 
that space is but a secondary matter where there are intelligence, 
passion, sympathy, feeling. 

The religious art of the younger French painters compared badly 
with that of the generation passing away, as represented by Scheffer 
and Delaroche, and onieiaed ill for the future. In the religious pic- 
tures there was an almost entire absence of true native feeling, 
of genuine purpose. Over all there was the glare of the theatre. 
Amaury-Duval had a smooth, factitious ‘Salutation,’ and, as though 
to show whence he drew his inspiration, close by hung his portrait of 
a pretty pert coquette of ‘La Comédie Francaise.’ Paul Baudry had 
an ‘ Infant St. John,’ that would have seemed the portrait of an ordi- 
nary half-naked French boy but for his cross and agnus dei; and he 
had also a ‘ Leda and Swan;’ and, besides, a large piece of mere- 
tricious nudity—the property of the State—which he called ‘La 
Fortune et le jeune En ant.’ And, finally, the painter whom the 
Emperor delights to honour, M. Cabanel, had one of those huge 
semi-religious allegories in which Continental painters so freely expa- 
tiate, and which always remind a profane Briton of the final scene of 
a pantomime, where, amidst a halo of coloured lights, all the good 
characters are collected around the throne of the beneficent fairy. 
And beneath this ‘ Glorification of St. Louis,’ by the same hand, and 
painted in the same tricksy style, was a more than life-sized ‘ Nymph 
carried off by a Faun,’ coarse in conception, unredeemed by any 
refinement of sentiment or expression, and utterly untrue in the 
opalescent flesh tints of the nymph, but worthy of all admiration 
for the mastery of decorative workmanship. ‘This picture is the pro- 
perty of the Emperor, as the St. Louis is of the State. In contrast 
with these, however, there was a small ‘Calvary,’ by Jobbé Duval, 
serious in purpose, and with some elevation of character ; and, though 
bearing too evidently the impress of his master, Delaroche, sufficient 
to save the younger religious painters from the stigma of utter 
insincerity. 

In historical and biographical incident, and what may not unfairly 
be called archeological painting, the younger French artists appeared 
to much greater advantage. In these they handle subjects which 
make no call for much depth of feeling, and their strength is sufficient 
for the requirements of the case, whilst their technical dexterity has 
abundant room for exercise. Chief among the pictures of this latter 
order was the ‘Ave, Cesar Imperator, morituri te salutant’ of 
M. Géréme. Never before, it is not too much to say, was the 
Roman amphitheatre, with its assembled thousands, brought so 
vividly, and with such literal fidelity, before the bodily eye, But 
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it was as a scene of unmitigated brutal horror that it was.shown. A 
picture as unquestionably accurate, and as repulsive in its accuracy, 
as would have been an actual photograph of the scene, it seemed the 
work of an archeologist filled with his subject, and /oving his labour, 
but without one touch of commiseration for the miserable wretches, 
‘* butchered to make a Roman holiday,” whose lifeless bodies are 
being dragged as heedlessly from the arena as they drag the carcases 
of slaughtered bulls from the Spanish Plaza. Of the same class, was 
the late M. Guignet’s ‘ Xerxes looking over his assembled Army.’ 
But, though a work of learning and ability, from lacking the last 
vivifying touch of genius, and perhaps also from striking no chord 
of warm human feeling, it at the best could only win a careless, 
respectful recognition, whilst Géréme’s picture found equally eager 
admirers and critics. ' 

Of the biographical class, Delaroche’s pupil, Louis Roux’s ‘ Ber- 
nard Palissy explaining to a circle of Savans his theory of Fossil 
Remains,’ may be cited as a model for the treatment of a class of 
subjects that has of late years grown into remarkable favour with 
English as well as Continental artists. The incident is of the 
simplest kind. Palissy stands beside a table, on which are a few 
fossils and fragments of rock, and, leaning on a large ammonite, 
is pointing out, with the sober earnestness of a discoverer, the im- 
portant bearings of his theory, whilst his auditory are listening with 
interest, or indifference, or, as in the case of the churchman, with 
suspicion as to the orthodoxy of the novel doctrine. - But there is 
no exaggeration, no straining after effect; the story is told in the 
simplest manner, and, indeed, only reveals its full purpose when 
it is dwelt on for awhile; but, as such a picture should, it grows the 
more on the beholder the more it is studied. Less happy, in all 
respects, is the ‘James Watt’ of M. E. Hillemacher, and our own 
young painters might have learnt much from a careful comparison 
of these two pictures. There were several other of these pictures in 
what our neighbours term the ‘ genre-historique,’ of which it would 
be necessary to speak were we giving an account of even the leading 
French paintings; but we are only concerned with classes, and with 
them only so far as they show the tendency of the school. 

One great section is, however, so characteristic of French art that 
it must not be passed over, and that is the classic. Of the old 
grand academic classic art, so long dominant in France, Ingres is at 
once the greatest and will probably be the last representative. His 
one picture here, ‘ The Source,’ a life-sized nude female, is a master- 
piece of drawing and of execution, after its manner—like a statue 
transformed into flesh and blood, but coldly chaste as in the original 
marble: wonderful as the work of a man of eighty, but as a picture 
leaving us utterly unmoved—a thing neither purely ideal nor having 
the life and warmth of individual nature. That in this style there is 
still one painter who might be his legitimate successor is proved by 
the magnificent ‘Study of a Young Man,’ by his pupil, Hippolyte 
Flandrin—as severely academic as any Ingres himself ever painted. 
But the ‘Study’ was painted seven years ago, and Flandrin has 
since turned to portraiture, his skill in which was admirably shown 
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in the portrait of the Emperor—a portrait which almost seemed to 
reveal the very heart of that unfathomable man; and hardly less in 
that entitled a ‘ Young Lady with a Carnation.’ 

But if the severe abstract art of Ingres seems likely to die out with 
its master, that semi-classic Arcadian art of which Poussin was the 
originator is in little danger of wanting adherents. In its serious 
mood there was Gleyre’s ‘ Illusions Perdues,’ full of poetic sentiment, 
and with a moral as grave and sad as Poussin’s own ‘ Arcadia ;’ in its 
playful mood, the charming though somewhat carelessly painted idyll 
of M. Hamon, ‘ Ma Sceur n’y est pas ;’ and, with a motive between the 
two, and a more finished grace than either, the pair, so exquisitely 
French in sentiment, yet clothed in a drapery strictly classic, the 
‘Confidence’ and ‘ Réverie’ of M. Aubert. But this is a style which 
France has made so entirely her own, that it would be idle to dwell 
on it. Probably it would ill sustain the criticism of a Miiller or a 
Grote, or other equally learned Hellenist; but though it be only 
Greek of Paris, it has become so native to the mind of the French 
artist that he finds in it the natural medium for the utterance of his 
more elevated feelings. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of the imaginative phases of French 
painting. In the direct imitation of nature, still more in representing 
those homely rustic manners in which so many other schools have 
found their surest success, France, despite some brilliant exceptions, 
is not great. The truth seems to be, that Paris is too exclusively the 
French painter’s home; Parisian society his rule ; and the country 
and country life are commonly seen through Parisian spectacles. 
Thus whilst, as we shall see, the artists of other countries—greatly 
inferior as artists—are reaping a rich harvest in depicting their rural 
scenes and manners, we find scarce any such in the French section, 
though we know well that there is still a world of artistic wealth 
in the less frequented parts of the provinces. That this is so, 
M. Leleux’s ‘ Noce en Basse Bretagne’ is a sufficient example; 
whilst that French painters are in every way competent to represent 
this class of subjects, there was on every hand abundant evidence. 
In one branch, indeed, the representation of country children in their 
ordinary every-day sports and occupations, M. Edouard Frére has 
achieved a success which has made his name known throughout 
Europe. But even he of late—since he has ceased from burying 
himself, as of old, for months together with his canvas and colours 
in the most out-of-the-way and unsophisticated villages — whilst 
acquiring some additional metropolitan polish, seems to have lost 
something of that matchless rustic simplicity which, with his wonder- 
ful perception of juvenile character, made him by general consent the 
painter-laureate of childhood. 

Among the landscapes exhibited there were some really masterly 
works, but few or none that showed a close and earnest intercourse 
with Nature in her various moods. But the large ‘ rainy with 
animals’ which we owe to the genius of Troyon and Rosa Bonheur 
must not pass unnoticed in this connexion. Both of these great 
artists, as is well known, owe much of their success to the zeal with 


which they have studied living nature in the open fields, Each of them 
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had here one picture brought from the Luxembourg. Troyon’s was 
of large proportions, ‘ Les Boeufs allant au labour,’ a group of cattle 
coming over a low upland full against the pale morning sky. Rosa 
Bonheur’s represented a couple of teams of oxen ploughing—‘ La 
labourage Nivernais’—marvellous for the truth with which the 
animals are depicted and the sense of motion imparted to them—a 
thing our animal painters seldom attempt and seldomer accomplish, 
But, as a whole, the lady’s picture was less grand in effect and masterly 
in handling than the work of Troyon. 

And now, having thus cursorily run through the leading divisions 
of French painting, chiefly with amen to its mental qualities, we 
may add a word or two on its technical characteristics, especially 
with reference to English art, though without drawing a formal com- 
parison between them. What is, perhaps, most striking in contem- 
porary French painting is the clearness with which the story is told. 
As in their literature, whatever be the purpose it is set forth 
distinctly and precisely, and seldom or never encumbered with super- 
fluous accessories. Such detail as is necessary for conveying the 
leading idea is marked in with sufficient emphasis, but all else is 
quietly laid aside, or kept in strict subordination. This is seen 
equally in the highest and the humblest works; in history, genre, 
landscape ; in the pictures alike of Ingres and Delaroche, of Cabanel 
and Baudry, of Edouard Frére and Troyon, of Lambinet and Louis 
Roux. It may or may not *be right in principle—it is assuredly 
quite at variance with the current doctrines here—but it must not be 
overlooked in estimating French art. Undoubtedly it conduces to 
singleness and directness of effect, but in proportion as the artifice 
becomes apparent—and only in the hands of a great painter can it 
be effectually concealed—it detracts from that unconscious unforced 
simplicity of appearance which is the attribute of every work of 
genius, and belongs in its measure to every really good work. 

In colour, the French, though they will not believe it, have never 
excelled. They have not yet had a painter who, in the estimation 
of any other than a Frenchman, could be named as a colourist along- 
side of Titian, or Rubens, or Reynolds; and there is no sign made 
by any of the rising men which may lead us to expect the advent of 
a great colourist from their midst. For the most part, they paint in 
a low, hazy, heavy key ; yet their colour is always artistic, and some- 
how it usually consorts well with their composition, chiaroscuro, and 
handling. This, of course, is the result of their thorough technical 
training ; and this again it is which enables them to impart so work- 
manlike an appearance to their pictures. Their subjects may be 
ill-chosen, possibly offensive, the conception superficial, the treatment 
coarse or meretricious, but whatever cher do gives you the feeling 
that they have learned the mysteries of their craft, and have a 
a mastery of their tools. ‘The drawing may not be im- 
peccable, but it is firm, decisive, free; often playful, but seldom 
careless, ‘They know how far to go and when to stop. If their 
work is slight, it is not slovenly. If highly finished, the eye is not 
fretted by evidence of the labour. Their pictures secm studied and 
carried on as a whole, rather than in the bit-by-bit manner of our 
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younger painters ; and hence they have a quiet completeness, a life 
and movement, which are rarely attained by the other method. 

In thus pointing out some of the distinctive characteristics of 
French painting, we are not, be it understood, even suggesting a 
comparison to the disadvantage of English artists, still less holding 
up French art for imitation. To every country its own forms of 
thought and expression, is an aphorism as applicable in art as in 
literature. No painter has ever acquired lasting reputation, however 
he may have won contemporary applause, by imitating a foreign 
artist ; though of course a painter would be as blameable who 
neglected the study of foreign art, whether past or contemporary, as 
the literary man who confined his attention to native books. English 
art is, to our thinking, a nobler thing than French art with all its 
excellences. And it is nobler because it is freer, more self-reliant, 
wider in range, more the result of a loving worship of nature, more 
individual in character, wholesomer in tendency ; but there remains 
the unmistakeable fact that contemporary French painters are more 
accomplished artists, better and readier workmen, have studied their 
art more thoroughly, and understand more clearly its capabilities and 
its limits; and in that fact our young painters should find matter for 
reflection—and exertion. 

Having dwelt thus at length on French art, we may deal very 
summarily with the other older schools. Of German pictures there 
were (if those of Austria are included) more than of French, and 
some of equally colossal proportions. Yet it was generally admitted 
that German art would be unfairly estimated if judged by the works 
here collected. No doubt her strength lies in her mural paintings. 
But were German art in as healthy a condition as her admirers assert, 
it would hardly have been necessary to offer so many apologies for 
her shortcomings here. If her great works were right in principle, 
the influence would be visible in those of a less pretentious grade. 
In truth, German art has very much the character of an exotic. It 
is never suffered to encounter the free air of nature. The abstract, 
subjective, cloisteral pietism of the founders of the German schools of 
religious painting, is only another phase of the old eclecticism. In 
the cartoons of Cornelius, Rethel, and other of the great masters 
here, the power and earnestness of the artists could not fail to be 
recognized ; but as soon as you turned to the — —and though 
the chiefs of the school, Cornelius, Overbeck, Kaulbach, Lessing, 
were unrepresented, there were highly-finished pictures by Rethel, 
Carl Miller, Miicke, and others of equally high standing — you 
felt that they were at best but unreal, morbid phantasms. Draw- 
ing, that with all its artificial elegance forbade you to believe 
that there had for long been recourse to the living model; dra- 
pery utterly conventional; expression marked by an improbable, 
if not impossible asceticism, or exaggerated malignity; colour 
such as nature never exhibited. In the majority of subject-pieces 
and in landscapes there was the same conventionality. The col- 
lection, as a whole, gave one an op ressive feeling of level medio- 
crity. Yet it was painful to yield to such a feeling, for it was 
impossible to examine the pictures in detail without seeing ample 
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proof of conscientious labour and seriousness of purpose. But it 
seems as though the German painter cannot be self-reliant. The 
academic professors, or party leaders, painfully elaborate a theory, 
to which they and their disciples devotedly adhere. Nature they 
seem to shun, lest she should put them out, as our German professor, 
Fuseli, found to be the case. Even their landscapes have a look of 
smooth, tinted unreality, as though put together in the painting room 
from scraps from this scene and that, ‘‘ composed ” according to some 
very correct set of rules, and coloured upon some profound theory of 
what nature ought to be, but, unhappily for the painter, is not. 
Oceasionally a painter breaks away from the beaten path, but even 
he does not venture far without a guide. The vast piece of melo- 
dramatic scene-painting, Piloty’s ‘ Nero after the Burning of Rome,’ 
opposite as its coarse realism is in all respects to the smooth, feeble 
conventionalities of the sentimental and symbolical professors of high 
art, is plainly but a s odic imitation of a bad class of French paint- 
ing: indeed, generally, the younger men are imitators of the French. 

There were, of course, exceptions in almost every division; and 
we should be sorry if what, put thus crudely, may seem a sweeping 
condemnation of the German pictures, were to be understood in that 
sense. We recognize cheerfully the learning, industry, earnestness, 
and ability of the German painters. But we must not suffer ourselves 
to be led by the misty encomiums we so often hear and read on 
German art, or the lofty air of superiority which German professors 
and art-critics invariably assume when addressing Englishmen, into 
the admission, even for a moment, that German painting is right in 
principle. It is essentially and radically wrong, because not based 
on nature; and there is small hope for the German painter till he 
puts far from him the learning of the Academy, rids himself of pro- 
fessorial systems, and trammels of every kind, and goes like a little 
child to the great school of Nature, and there, in patience and 
simplicity, copies what he sees in the world around him, 

And this, in truth, is the great hope of painting now. The highest 
efforts of imagination, whether in poetry or painting, will take the 
forms which genius gives them. But in all besides the painter must 
be faithful to external nature. The whole course of intellectual ex- 
ertion points to this. The tendency of the human mind everywhere 
is towards the Real and the True. This is evidenced alike by the 


direction of scientific discovery, and of historical and archeological — 


research, as well as of art-practice in its widest sense. It is now a 
hopeless thing to recur to a past and worn-out type. 

n the good old ancridied! ages the poet and the painter had no 
dread of anachronism. If his theme were an event ever so long past, 
he, without hesitation, took the men and women of his own time and 
made them his models, regardless of the actual period, clime, or 
country where the event occurred. But though the great masters of 
painting might, in the 16th century, safely disregard historical ac- 
curacy, the painter of to-day cannot do so. It would be absurd 
beyond possibility for him to represent the ‘ Marriage of Cana’ with 
the personages in the costume of the present time, or to clothe Joshua 
in the actual military uniform, however becoming or picturesque. No 
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one would venture on that: but it is surely little less inconsistent to 
substitute a conventional drapery, and architecture which belonged to 
no period or people. The only safe policy for the historical painter is 
to accept frankly the knowledge of his day, and treat his subject with 
the same conscientious regard to truth as the historian would treat it. 
But it should be truth clothed with poetry. Truth dealing with 
reality in the spirit of the historian, not of the antiquary, or the chro- 
nicler; of the analyist, not of the collector ; of the poet, not of the 
commentator: accurate, exact, but not pedantically minute. And 
this verisimilitude would, if dealt with in manly simplicity, in no 
way shackle the imagination. Expression, colour, beauty, sentiment, 
emotion, are not dependent on these conventional vestments. 

As yet little has been done—rather we will say the International 
Picture Gallery showed little—in the higher branches of painting that 
seems like a recognition on the painter’s part of this phase of our 
intellectual culture. But in the lower weike it was abundantly ma- 
nifest. Most strikingly, perhaps, was it seen in the works of the 
Northern schools—Norway, Denmark—hardly hitherto 
counted among the recognised schools of painting. Each of these 
showed specimens of religious and historical painting, imitations of the 
established types, which won hardly a second glance from any body. 
But along with them were pictures of familiar life, representations of 
the people, their dwellings, occupations, and customs, which, from 
their evident fidelity and geniality, proved sources of perennial attrac- 
tion. And there was about many of them an agreeable novelty of 
subject and manner, an*unsophisticated simple rusticity, a sort of 
provincial Doric, unspoiled by metropolitan notions of gentility, 
academic old masterism, Dutch or Flemish models, or Parisian finesse, 
that was quite refreshing. They seemed to be the working-out of 
the artist's own observation—whether grave, humorous, or simply 
descriptive—in a direct, conscientious, unpretending mamner. In 
some of them there were serious technical short-comings. In all, 
according to the common acceptance, the art was not of a very high 
order. But in this unshrinking truthful dealing with actual present 
life and nature, is the germ of all good art: and the school that 
beginning thus should patiently and honestly pursue its natural 
course, without any reproductive, eclectic, or other system, or foreign 
imitation, would assuredly take some day very high rank in the king- 
dom of art. 

Tidemand, the foremost painter of Norway, is a more consummate 
master than any other who devotes himself to the representation of 
Scandinavian manners. His ‘ Administration of the Sacrament to 
@ Sick Persons and Cripples in a Norwegian Hut;’ his ‘ Haugians,’ a 

young enthusiastic sectarian minister preaching in the large room of 
@ a Norwegian farm-house ; his ‘ Bridal,’ and his ‘ Funeral Procession,’ 
about to cross a fiord; ‘ Sunday Afternoon,’ an old man seated at a 
im ong deal table reading the Bible to his wife, and other works of a 
similar order would occupy a high place anywhere for their technical 
merits, apart from their interest as faithful records of national manners 
and character. But-Tidemand, though a Norwegian by birth, learnt 
his art in Berlin and Diisseldorf, and has now apparently settled in 
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the latter city along with his fellow-couatryman Gude, who painted 
the landscape portion of some of these pictures of Tidemand’s and 
contributed to the Exhibition some landscapes of his own. But 
Tidemand’s pictures, great as is the technical skill, and admirable the 
perception of character which they display, are not free from an air 
of picture-making, traceable clearly enough to his German associations. 
Less artistically excellent, but also less conventional, were such works 
as Nordenburg's ‘ Collection of Tithes in Scania,’ and ‘ Celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper in a Swedish Country Church ;’ Wallander’s 
‘ Wedding Dance ;’ the Lapland and Dalecarlian scenes of Hockert, 
and the “Mother and Child,’ and ‘ Evening in a Dalecarlian Cottage’ 
of Miss Lindegren, who by-the-way had here a capital portrait of 
Tidemand. 

But clever as were the Norwegian and Swedish pictures, there was 
even a more thoroughly national character in some from Denmark. 
Such especially was Exner’s ‘ Sunday Visit to Grandpapa,’—the visitor 
being a shy little lass arrayed in all her Sunday finery, and with the 
peculiar holiday head-gear, who is received by the happy grandfather, 
an old peasant, half fisherman, half farmer, of the Island of Omack, 
in the hut’s best room, put into Sunday order, but in which the hen 
and chickens are quite at home, and the litttle maid-servant, who is 
looking as pleased as the grandfather at the tiny visitor, is busy knit- 
ting stockings. Others of equal interest and promise were the same 
painter’s ‘ Peasants playing at Sortepeer;’ the curious courting 
and betrothal scenes by Schidtt, Madame Jerichau, Simonsen, &c. 


Whilst in a different line, but equally the result of the faithful study 
of what the painter sees around him, may be cited, as a proof of the 
healthy tendencies of Scandinavian art and the excellence which 
will assuredly result if they be steadily followed, the ‘ Early Morning 
off the Skaw,’ by Sdérensen, one of the most perfect representations 
we ever saw of the sea in the early dawn, after a tempestuous night, 
Even Russian art seems growing ashamed of the everlasting copying 


of Italian, German, and Parisian models, and is beginning zealously 
to attempt something national. Her efforts are not as yet very suc- 
cessful, but there is real promise in such pictures as Swertekof’s 
‘ Lost Travellers,’ and ‘ Village Wedding-train ;’ Morozof’s ‘ Resting 
in Hay Time ;’ Aivazofsky’s ‘Sheep caught in a Storm ;’ Duker’s 
‘ View in Livonia,’ and Jacoby’s humorous ‘ Lemon Seller.’ 

The Belgian School whilst it attracted all eyes to its grand his- 
torical pictures, also showed that its painters participate in the grow- 
ing interest in national manners, aed tbe desire to represent them in 
their undistorted reality. Dillen’s Zealand subjects, ‘ Skating, 
and ‘ Taking Toll at the Bridge,’ (a toll corresponding to that taken 
at the “‘ kissing gates” in our eastern counties,) were admirable paint- 
ings ; the former in particular for the swift gliding movement of the 
skaters, the latter for the clearness and quiet unexaggerated pleasantry 
with which the story is told, and both for the masterly execution. 
Alfred Stevens’ and Willems’ pictures of drawing-room sentiment 
and costume, in their way assuredly as deserving of record as the 
manners and dress of the peasantry, and Madou’s. humorous pieces, 
were also works of great ability—if not of any marked originality—as 
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was to be expected from the wide-spread reputation of the painters. 
But the distinctive cae of the Belgian school was undoubtedly 
due to the works of Gallait and Leys. ‘ The Last Moments of Count 
Egmont, and ‘The Last Honours paid to Counts Egmont and 
Horn,’ are works of a breadth and grandeur of style, depth of feeling, 
and power of expression rare in modern art, and scarce ever seen in 
an English exhibition. No wonder, therefore, that they attracted so 
much attention. The public admiration was somewhat diverted from 
the larger picture by the painful aspect of the severed heads of the 
two noblemen, and many denounced the subject as revolting. But 
in justice to the artist it should be remembered that the picture is 
monumental ; the subject one of great historical interest; and that it 
was not intended to be placed in a drawing-room, or even picture- 
gallery, but in a a hall: the picture being a commission from 
the city of Tournai. Leys’ pictures are, artistically at least, equally 
interesting with those of Gallait; but they are addressed to a nar- 
rower public, and are the very antipodes in point of style. Gallait’s 
ictures, large in manner, and handling, dealing with colour and 
Fight and shadow, in broad masses, and painted with a full sweeping 
pencil, have the fewest possible figures; but these are of the size of 
life, and upon them the interest is by all available means concentrated 
—a manner formed apparently on the study of the great masters of 
Italy and the Netherlands, but modified by French culture. Leys’ 
pictures are, for the most part, crowded with small figures, which, in 
their quaint costumes and hard features, seem as though they might 
have stepped bodily from the canvas of Cranach, Memmling, or an 
Eyck ; the back-ground is an array of the tall-roofed, uncouth but 
picturesque Netherlandish buildings of the 15th and 16th centuries ; 
there are no convenient masses of obscurity or deep shadows, but 
everything is made out with the minutest accuracy, and the whole 
bears a dry hard medizeval aspect. But withal there is a surprising 
play of feeling, individuality of thought, and truth of character; and 
unattractive as his pictures often appear at first, there are few who 
take the trouble to examine them with attention who do not find in 
them a strange and abiding charm. Leys is the head of the school 
of Antwerp as Gallait is of that of Brussels. Each has, of course, his 
imitators ; but there are many excellent painters of historical subjects 
in Belgium who cannot be classed as followers of either: some indeed, 
like Lies, the patriarch of Belgian historic art, and Pauwells, whose 
‘ Proscribed ’ was one of the attractions of the Belgian room, had 
acquired distinction while Gallait and Leys were yet in their pupilage. 
The most successful of the followers of Gallait is Slingeneyer, whose 
ad captandum ‘ Christian Martyr under Diocletian,’ was the delight 
of the multitude; who were enraptured by the streak of sunlight 
falling upon the slumbering martyr—slumbering though a hungry 
lion, to whom he was about to be thrown, was roaring with unavailing 

rage through the bars at his very ear. 
atch art is less aspiring than Belgian. It takes few lofty flights 
either into the region of history or imagination, and is content with 
inches where the Belgian painters require yards of canvas or panel. 
Like their eminent ancestors, Dutch painters still affect in landscape 
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the sluggish canals and low coasts of their native land ; and in subject 
pieces their homely interiors. But they have given up the riotous 
village festivals, drunken boors, and rollicking troopers. They paint 
now instead, quiet, orderly, humorous pieces, like those of the Ten- 
Kates ; quaint interiors like Bosboom’s ‘ Kitchen of a Monastery ;’ or 
exteriors such as Verveer’s Dutch Houndsditch scene, ‘ Market in the 
Jews’ quarter, Amsterdam, on the Eve of their Sabbath ;’ or, best of 
all, delicate, little, domestic poems, like Bles’s ‘Cradle Scene,’ and 
‘Grandchildren’s First Duet,’ or his ‘April Fool,’ or ‘ Amateur 
Music.’ They are not, however, without pictures of a sadder and a 
sterner tone, though still appealing to the home affections. Of its 
kind there was no more impressive picture in the Exhibition than 
Israél’s ‘Shipwrecked.’ From the low sandy shore, in the earliest 
dawn of an autumn morning, two or three rude fishermen are bearing 
reverently the corpse of a wrecked comrade, which has been stranded 
by the ebbing tide. A few sorrowing neighbours, who have been to 
assist in the search, are following them with bowed heads to the 
house of mourning. Before the corpse walks the poor widow, holding 
a child in each hand. The dismantled boat is aground off the shore ; 
the muddy sea, subdued to a low ground swell, tells of the storm as a 
thing that is past; and the sky, though heavy with moisture, is in 
unison with the sea. Nothing can be simpler than the materials, 
nothing more sober than the handling, nothing more solemn than the 
effect. It is one of those works that stand apart as an inspiration of 
genius, and a type of its class. 

We must just mention the pictures of Italy and Spain, and need do 
no more. Under a long despotism of academic tyranny Italy had in 
art lost all original productive power. Of perhaps 150 pictures 
' here nine-tenths were foolish feeble imitations of old Italian art, 

not in its prime, but in its decline, or its degradation. On them 
silence is best. But in the recent mental as well as political uprising 
in Italy art has necessarily participated. As might be expected, fiom 
what almost always occurs in such eventful times, the attention has 
been directed not to the common things around, but to the glorious 
periods of national history, or events that assimilate to present cir- 
cumstances. Some of these have supplied subjects to patriotic 
artists. Their works are painted with great energy, and though 
perhaps a little too demonstrative and melodramatic, exhibit real 
power—very different, therefore, to the feeble platitudes which pre- 
ceded them. Of these ‘The Expulsion of the Duke of Athens,’ by 
Stefano Ussi, of Florence, was the largest, the most ambitious, and 
the most successful in the Exhibition. It is a work of immense 
labour and zeal, and has been hailed in Italy as the precursor of a 
new era in national art. Unluckily, it was hung, not in the Picture 
Gallery, but in the lower hall, and thus attracted much less notice 
than its merits deserved. Also in the lower hall was another of 
these patriotic efforts of the new generation of Italian painters, 
‘Pietro Micca,’ at the siege of Turin, 1706, about to apply a torch to 
the gunpowder in the vault of a bastion, as the French soldiers are 
entering it: it was painted by A. Gastaldi of Turin for the munici- 
pality of that city. This also is a work of great excellence, 
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The Spanish pictures were few, mostly of large size, disagreeable 
in subject, and pretentious in style. Spanish art is now in the condi- 
tion from which that of Italy is endeavouring to escape. Their great 
old masters are worshipped with a devotion allied to fanaticism, but 
the actual system is that special phase of eclecticism which was inaugu+ 
rated by Mengs, and consummated by Madrazo. One or two of the 
Spanish pictures obtained a considerable amount of an exceptional 
kind of popularity—and notably ‘The Execution of Don Alvaro de 
Luna,’ by E. Cano—for certain “ sensation effects.” But of genuine 
art there was little, and little individual promise. The exceptions 
which afforded a welcome relief from the gloomy monotony of the 
majority of the pictures, were, as in other schools, an illustration or 
two of national manners—the best being a thoroughly characteristic 
group of ‘Spanish Dancers,’ by D. Fierros. There was also a view 
of the ‘ Interior of the Church of San Isidro, Madrid,’ painted with 
remarkable ability by Hernandez Tomé—a picture that would have 
sustained comparison with any of its class in the Exhibition. 

In the course of the preceding remarks, reference has so often 
been made, directly or by implication, to the English pictures, that 
we may be excused if we refrain from “ articular examination of 
them at the close of a paper like this. ew general remarks will 
suffice for the purpose we have in view. 

M. About, in summing up his notions on the English School 
of Painting, says that it is ‘“‘the only school in the world which 
does not reanimate itself from ours.” ith the necessary abatement 
for Gallic self-complacency, and reading the Continent for the world, 
this is very nearly the truth. French art is as much the standard on 
the Continent as French fashions are everywhere. It is scarcely to 
be wondered at, therefore, that, even in the older schools, the young 
painter, dissatisfied with the actual condition of art, and bewildered 
with scholastic formulas, should seek the regenerative influence where 
infallibility is so persistently claimed and widely accorded. The 
more youthful pictures in this collective gathering attest that it has 
been so in Italy as well as in Germany, in Spain as well as in Bel- 
gium, and that even conservative Holland has acknowledged the 
attraction. The schools which boast of no foregone glories, no long- 
past golden age—Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia— 
turn their faces, as a matter of course, towards the place to which 
their elders direct their homage. A few years back they would 
equally, as a matter of course, have looked to Germany for i 
but her feebleness is recognized, and now France is all in all. 

t As yet, however, England is almost untouched. Her dramatists 
are said, perhaps unjustly, to depend for their daily bread on what 
they beg or borrow from the Parisian theatres. Her lighter litera- 
ture, it is affirmed, owes much more to that of France than our 
littérateurs would like to confess. But English painters, however 
unreasoning they may once have been in their imitation of ‘the old 
masters,” have derived little from the modern; and, so far, least of 
all from the French. We slightly qualify the assertion, because some 
of the painters who have secured a standing display Gallic proclivi- 
ties; there.are symptoms that some amongst our young painters have 
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been toying furtively with the general seducer; and there is reason 
to fear that this visit may lead to further backslidings. But in heart 
our English painters are healthily national. 

It has been generally held that the English school has, as a whole, 
come well out of the comparison with the foreign schools of painting, 
But the extent of the English collection has enforced a comparison 
with itself: the school of to-day with that of a-quarter, a-half, or 
three-quarters of a century back, and ag ee is hardly so satis- 
factory to the champions of progress, e have gained something 
in minute accuracy : we have, perhaps, lost more in mental and tech- 
nical breadth and masculine vigour. In the higher walks of art we 
have never excelled, and if we now dare less greatly we fail less 
egregiously. In subjects from familiar life we are truer, more com- 
prehensive, perhaps more genial; but our sense of humour seems 
running low. Our painters have become a sad and serious race ; and 
in their eagerness to startle, or to instruct, they are too often careless 
whether or not they please. 

Where English art has most changed, perhaps it is not too much 
to say most degenerated, is in portraiture and in landscape. Strange 
that the country which had at the same time, and in the earliest days 
when it possessed a school of native painters, such masters of por- 
traiture as Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney, should not now be 
able to Lee to one who can, by any stretch of patriotic fervour, he 
supposed likely to live beyond his day! No doubt, it is mainly due, 
as has often been said, to the fact that our present portrait-painters 
are portrait-painters and nothing more. Reynolds was a life-long 
student and an occasional essayist of the highest forms of art, and in 
that study acquired his matchless technical skill, fostered his eye for 
colour, and sharpened his intellect. Gainsborough was equally great 
as a landscape-painter ; and, to come at once to our own day, the onl 
really first-rate living portrait-painter who figured in the Exhibition, 
Hippolyte Flandrin, had secured a high reputation as an historical 
painter before he became more than an occasional painter of portraits. 
There were portraits in the Exhibition by one of our artists, not 
among the youngest, but happily still young, which attracted much 
attention and commendation—those of Tennyson and Sir J. Lawrence 
by Mr. Watts, also a painter of history—but the likenesses were 
so ‘‘ idealized” as to be of little value as likenesses, whatever may be 
the artistic value of the pictures. 

In landscape, the great speciality of the English school, it might 
have been expected that the line of genius would not be likely to fail, 
when a succession of men of such various and always original power 
was seen as Wilson, Gainsborough, Crome, Turner, Constable, Cres- 
wick, with fellow-labourers, worthy to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the best of them. But where, among our rising men, are those 
prepared or preparing to take their place? We saw, indeed, in this 
collection, very painstaking drawing; manipulation carried into 
almost microscopic finish; details treated with the minute accuracy 
of a botanist ; but none of that grasp of the subject, as a whole, | 
which Reynolds found so delightful in Gainsborough’s landscapes, 
and which Gainsborough himself held to be the first thing a land- 
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scape-painter should strive after, and that which, in the execution of 
his work, he should be ever watchful to retain. And although 
Turner, the keenest observer and most consummate painter of atmo- 
spheric phenomena, has only just passed from amongst us, and is still 
idolized, you looked in vain for any evidence that our rising landscape- 
painters have ever recognized any one of the never-ceasing atmo- 
spheric marvels of this land of storm, cloud, and mist. Even the 
Royal Academy seems unable to discern high promise among the 
young landscape-painters. From its foundation the landscape-painters 
have always been among the most conspicuous members of the 
Academy. Yet not a landscape-painter has been added to the mem- 
bers since 1851; and some years must elapse before another can be 
elected, for at the present moment there is not one landscape-painter 
among the Associates, from whom alone the members are chosen, _ 

The Exhibition showed, of course, many clever if few great living 
landscape-painters. And of the younger ones several have the ability 
as well as the desire to represent a particular scene with the accuracy 
of a photograph or a mirror. What they fail to perceive is, that, 
though this power is a good thing, reticence is required in its use: 
that this imitative faculty may, in fact, easily be carried too far. ‘The 
imitation of Nature is the basis of art: but mere imitation is not the 
end ; human intelligence must irradiate all. It is not the accumula- 
tion of details, the exaggeration of trivialities, but the rejection of 
what is superfluous, the discovery and exposition of what is essential, 
that is the high task of the finished artist. Even a landseape should 
be suggestive, not exhaustive ; should address the imagination no less 
= the eye. We want not a pictorial catalogue, but a work of 
mind. 

But if in these, the fields of our early triumphs, we are not as we 
were, great men are still among us. Even in religious art and history 
the school is not ill-furnished that can supply such names as Eastlake, 
Herbert, Dyce, Dobson, and Holman Hunt; as Maclise, Poole, 
Pickersgill, Ward, Leighton, however we may question the mental, 
esthetic, or technical peculiarities of one or other of them, 

Mythology—the mythology of English painting—is dead, and its 
last high priest, Frost, is left to sigh alone over the fate of the deities 
to whose service he, in an evil hour, devoted his fine talents. But 
he may take heart of grace, and, following the example, he may, in 
the free worship of Nature, rival the success of his compatriot Hook. 
If we may judge by the few works now uced, and the little 
popularity which attends them, the taste for purely imaginative or 
poetic painting seems also declining. Illustrations of passages from 
the poets abound, but they are mostly of a prosaic or realistic 
tendency, or treated in a thoroughly naturalistic manner. Works of 
invention, however, where the painter himself takes the place of the 
narrator, and trusts to the intelligence, or the fancy, of the beholder 
to supply the necessary links to the story, are becoming more 
prevalent, and are calling into existence high mental qualities. In 
this field Millais is a leader, and occupies a place apart ; but there are. 
numerous and able labourers in every section of it. One of these 


sectigns, and one which is imparting a distinctive feature to the pre- 
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sent condition of the school as brought preminently forward here, is 
that of moral and sentimental painting. Very curious is the increase 
of works whose object is to set forth the sorrows, sins, and errors of 
humanity, the sad side of domestic and social life. Of this class the 
pictures of Mr. Egg and Mr. Martineau may be cited as typical 
examples. The former, in a well-known triplet entitled ‘ Past and 
Present,’ depicts the misery brought upon herself, her husband, 
and her children, by a wife’s unfaithfulness; in the other, ‘ The Last 
Day at the Old Home,’ Mr. Martineau exhibits, in a sort of uninten- 
tional pendant to the former, a reckless spendthrift, who has reduced 
mother, wife, and children to ruin, making his little boy drink a last 
glass of the old wine before the brokers take final possession of the 
old home of his fathers. These and others of a like character, 
though not of equal power, may be placed among. the fruits of the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement. No.one can doubt the goodness of their 
purpose; nor, judging from the numbers always surrounding them 
at the International Exhibition, that they are calculated to produce 
the effect intended by the painters—if they had been painted for a 
place of public resort. But these are home pictures—pictures for 
the parlour or the drawing-room, and it may be doubted whether, in 
any point of view, it is desirable to have such morbid subjects alwa 

under the eye. Stories like these are common enough in actual life, 
as we know from the reports of the Divorce and Bankruptcy Courts ; 
and they may give pungency and point to the novel: but the book 


may be closed, the newspaper laid aside, whilst the picture must ever 

obtrude the same dreary tale. It is worth the consideration of the 

yourig painter who is inclining to follow the example—not a little 

attractive, when he hears on every hand that Art is a: great teacher 

and not the mere ministrant of pleasure—whether, after all, subjects 

like these fall within the legitimate province of the painter’s art. 
The byways of gees és and, still more, personal and biographical 

en 


circumstances and incidents, are growing more and more in vogue. 
And these are being treated with considerable intelligence and 
feeling and great circumstantiality—often, if they were carefully 
analysed, it must be confessed, with a show of actuality rather than 
the reality. In these pictures our treatment differs widely from that of 
the French—also persistent and sometimes eminent practitioners in 
the same line—in the accumulation and obtrusion of all kinds of 
detail ; the intensification (shall we say, sometimes the affectation ?) of 
expression ; the strong unsubdued colour, the somewhat melodramatic 
arrangement, and the palpable enforcement of the moral. 

In another class we differ more, and more satisfactorily, from our 
neighbours. The French paint huge decorative battle-pieces, to 
commemorate their valour and their success in the Crimea or else- 
where. Our painters are content to represent, on a moderate scale, 
some homely incident connected with the warriors and their families. 
Of this kind, O'Neil’s ‘ Eastward Ho!’ and Paton’s ‘Home from the 
Crimea,’ were among the attractions of the gallery. In the more 
ordinary scenes of domestic and social life, Mulready and Webster, 
as_ representing the older school; Frith, with his famous ‘ Ramsgate 
Sands,’ as the chief of the men of to-day ; and Faed, and Clark, and 
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Marks among the juniors, served to carry on the reputation won by 
Hogarth, Bird, Wilkie, and Leslie—however wide may be the diver- 
gence in turn of mind, style, and technical methods shown by the 
artists, and the change of manners shown by the subjects and persons 
represented. Phillip, Calderon, and Lewis, in their respective ways, 
no less securely maintained the reputation of the English artists as 
able and honest delineators of foreign manners. 

Home country manners, occupations, and character are hardly so 
much painted as of yore; but they are painted less conventionally. 
And if we have not now the variety nor the bonkommie of some of 
the foreign schools, we have, in one instance at least, reached a point 
of excellence that no other country has approached. ‘This is in 
representing the fine, healthy, manly fishermen and bright-eyed boys 
of our rock-bound coasts. Hook’s pictures of this class are a 
remarkable illustration of what may be achieved by the well-directed 

rsevering study of nature by a disciplined mind. Hook had 
lies how to handle his tools at home, and how to colour from the 
old Venetians. For years he painted mythical and poetical Italian 
subjects in an elegant conventional manner that obtained him position 
and patronage. But becoming convinced, apparently, of the real 
worthlessness of this kind of art, he turned to the study of native 
scenery and character—the only scenery and character in which a 

inter ever perfectly succeeds—and found what he sought among the 
bade fishermen of the west and the peasantry of the southern counties. 
He has ever since been steadily making way, till he has come to 
paint such pictures as were here: the ‘Stand Clear,’ ‘ Luff, Boy,’ 
and ‘ Whose Bread is on the Waters,’ with the inland scene of * The 
Brook ’—an illustration of Tennyson’s famous lines—pictures certainly 
unequalled in their kind by any others in the building. Indeed, it is 
our belief that in them he has succeeded in painting manhood and 
youth in that full flush of vigorous life and health which only 
constant wholesome labour in the pure sea-air and sunshine could 
produce, and as seen in the full glowing sunlight, with more truth 
and power than the flesh of lusty manhood has been painted under 
such conditions since the days of Titian. And the roll of the sea, 
the easy sway of the boats, and the answering pose of the boatmen 
and boys, are no less admirable. They are only small pictures, 
and of the simplest circumstances, and the time has come when 
Hook should essay some larger subject. But such as they are, 
they are perfect in their way: ocean idylls of faultless melody and 
rhythm. 

"And speaking of the sea, we necessarily think of Stanfield, who as 
a marine painter is, by common consent, first of the first. Except 
Turner, no one in our day has rivalled him in giving the appearance 


- of reality to ocean waves. But he must look to his laurels in this 


ticular. His ‘ Abandoned’ is admittedly of its class one of his 
st pictures; but in the outline and curve of the waves, in their 
liquid , colour, expression, motion, it is certainly inferior to the 
picture of Sérensen’s already spoken of; and we have some doubt 
whether ‘the glimpses of sea in Hook’s little pictures are not truer 
than this of Stanfield’s. In his other works, however, Stanfield 
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stood alone. In looking at Cooke’s sea-pieces here, both old and new, 
it is impossible not to wish that he could have thrown into them a 
little more abandon. 

In one other branch, English art successfully asserted its supremacy. 
There is as yet no continental Landseer. It is quite a joy to come 
again upon so noble a pair of paintings as the ‘ Night’ and ‘ Morning ;’ 
one so full of power as the ‘ Deer Stalking ;’ of sentiment as the 
‘Sanctuary ;’ to meet with such perfection of drawing, mastery of 
hand, decision of touch, characterization of surface, and all other 
technical qualities, as was seen in all of them. It is too late to wish 
now that Landseer would add the one deficient quality of movement 
to his animals. Remembering that he studied Snyders in his youth, 
it is singular that he should never have attempted to represent even a 
dog or lion other than in repose, or what is equivalent to it. Ansdell, 
the only British painter who seems ambitious to succeed to Landseer’s 
throne, does not evade this difficulty, but, able painter as he is, he has 
yet much to learn before he can reach to Lanlieier’s level. No very 
young man has made good a place in this line ; but we noticed one 
or two who are striving after Troyonish effects. 

The Water-Colour paintings, nearly all English, interesting and 
instructive as they were, hardly require notice in a hasty comparative 
sketch of the European schools. They show, indeed, in a very 
marked manner the changes which have occurred in the prevalent 
notions of the principles and in the practice of art in this country 
during the last fifty years ; and they show further that, amidst all the 
changes, this thoroughly national branch of art has found skilful and 
zealous practitioners and abundant admirers ; and that whatever objec- 
tions some may raise against current modes of working, there are no 
signs of falling off in the number or the ability of its professors. . 

Of Sculpture we have left ourselves no space to speak ; and without 
considerable space for explanation and qualification, it would be im- 
possible to speak to any good purpose. e will onl say, then, that 
it was the largest, most varied, and finest collection of recent sculpture 
ever brought together in England ; that it included many of the most 
celebrated, and many new, works of the more distinguished of the 
living and recently deceased sculptors of Italy, Germany, Denmark, 
France, and England ; and that whilst the larger part of the sculpture 
was of the old Greek or Graeco-Roman type, more or less pure, or 
corrupted by Renaissance innovations, there were, in the examples of 
almost every country, recent groups or single figures which showed 
that the tendency to naturalism, the imitation of actual nature, and 
the desire to find new models in antiquity as well as in modern lie, 
are spreading everywhere. 3 

Among many beautiful works by our own sculptors those which 
excited most interest from their novelty, or rather as being an essay 
to revive an ancient practice, were the coloured statues of Mr. Gibson. 
They have called forth much difference of opinion, and we are not 
going to take part in the discussion. But we may remark that it is one 
of the consequences of innovations of this kind that they entail others. 
It was manifest that, having gone so far, to be entirely satisfactory, 
or to determine properly the question as to the employment of colour 
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on marble, it would be necessary to go farther, or to exhibit the 

statues under other conditions. Those who saw them in the sculptor’s 

studio at Rome, under a carefully-devised arrangement of light and 

with suitable surroundings, say that they, and the ‘ Venus’ in particular, 

i pear there to much greater advantage. That the effect of the 

colour is not satisfactory, if it be intended for anything more than a 

mere tone to lower the rawness of the marble, is certain ; and if it be 

only so intended, the additional red in the lips and the colouring of 
the eyes seem inconsistent: in any case, the effect of the eyes 

coloured as these are is unpleasant. Praxiteles, it is said, being - 
asked which of his statues he preferred, replied, ‘‘ Those which 

Nikias coloured ;” and, after looking at these statues of Gibson’s, we 

can well understand that the great Greek sculptor would not have 

been easily satisfied with anything short of the refined colouring of a 

true artist, and would have thought himself happy when a painter 

like Nikias undertook the task. 

The most original and the noblest of the statues which departed 
from the classic type were undoubtedly those of Mr. Story—the 
‘Sibilla Libica,’ and ‘ Cleopatra,’ in both of which an Egyptian type ~ 
was fitly chosen; and which are alike large in style, admirably 
modelled, and possess an air of majesty, repose, and calm self- 

ssession. Mr. Spence, in his fine group of ‘ The Finding of 
Moses, has also employed with good effect the Egyptian type ; but 
the work is deficient in the air of ease and dignity so striking in Mr. 
Story’s. ‘ The Reading Girl’ of Signor Magni was the statue which, 
next to Gibson’s ‘ Venus’ and Monti’s meretricious ‘ Harem Scene,’ 
won and retained the popular regard. And on the whole worthily. 
It has been objected that it is too close a copy of common nature for 
a work in marble; but it must be remembered that in it the sculptor 
meant to symbolize Italian faith in a United Italy. The girl is a 
daughter of Italy reading the poem that speaks in glowing words of 
what Italy is and shall be, and her whole soul is absorbed in what 
she reads. The face is not strictly beautiful, but it is lit up with 
intelligence. The drapery is admirably cast, and the attitude true 
to nature and free from all affectation. 

Another work possessing strong claims to attention was the vigorous 
group of ‘The Grapplers,’ by the Swedish sculptor J. P. Molin—a 
man who may some day be to Sweden what Thorwaldsen was to 
Denmark, and more if he will have the courage to embody national 
subjects rather than those of Greece and Rome. 


JAMES THORNE. 
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VUL—Hicuest and Lowest Prices of the Principat Founps from 
November 1861 to October 1862. 


3 per.'3 per. New 
Bank. India Exchequer Bills, 
Stock, Gent [Gent SPE | Stock. £1000, 
1861. | 


234 | 924) 94} 229 | 20 premium. 
November 998 | 923, 903| 2231 ,, 


236 | 903] 93 230|18 ,, 
232 894) 893 227k} 7, 


243 | 931| 933| 226 | 23 ,, 
236 | 903| 914| 903} 224 | 8 3° 
244 | 93/93 |22 ,, 
237 | 923! 92 924 |° 8 


| 932) 943 226|22 ,, 
234 | 91}) 93} 222116 ,, 


240 | 923| 941) 923) 229 | 21 
2354) 917 | 934 2243! 17 
238 | 925) 944 230 | 22 
234 | 91!| 93! 2273} 10 ,, 


236 | 937) 231 | 
233 | 913} 914 2281] Par. 
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241 | 9 230 | 30, 
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= 4| 239 | 928] 944] 923| 2303| 23 
October . 535 914| 933} 914, 227/16 


Jan. 9, rate of discount at Bank of England reduced from 3 per cent, to 2} per cent.; 
May 22, advanced to 3 per cent.; July 10, reduced to 2+ per cent.; July 24, reduced to 
2 per cent, ; Oct. 30, raised to 3 per cent. _ 
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IX.—AVERAGE Prices of Corn, per IMPERIAL QUARTER, in ENGLAND 
and Wates, for one Week in each Month. 
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PART II, 
LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, ARCHITECTURE 


X. ABSTRACT OF IMPORTANT ACTS 


PASSED IN THE FOURTH SESSION OF THE EIGHTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND JRELAND, 


EXCHEQUER BILLS. 
[25 Victorize, cap. 3.—March 24, 1862.] 


An Act to amend an Act intituled “An Act to amend the Law relating to 
Supply Exchequer Bills, and to charge the same on the Consolidated 
Fund ;” and to repeal all Provisions by which Authority is given to the 
Commissioners of her Majesty's Treasury to fund Exchequer Bills. 


This Act repeals the Act of last session (24 and 25 Vict., cap. 5, 
Comp. for 1862, p. 138), and enacts, instead, that the authority to re- 
issue bills of exchange paid off or paid in for duties, shall not extend 
beyond the year commencing April 1 and ending on March 31 imme- 
diately following ; the power of creating annuities and the cancelling 
of bills is repealed ; the Bank of England is to be paid for the manage- 
ment of the unredeemed public debt in ape Bills, at the rate of 
1007. per annum for every 1,000,000/.; and all Exchequer Bills out- 
standing on March 31, 1862, with the interest, are to be charged on the 
Consolidated Fund, and the authority to pay them out of any supplies 
appropriated by parliament to such purposes is to cease and determine. 


OFFICERS’ COMMISSIONS. 
[25.Victorie, cap. 4.—April 11, 1862.] 


An Act to enable her Majesty to issue Commissions to the Officers of her 
Majesty's Land Forces and Royal Marines, and to Adjutanis and 
Quartermasters of her Militia and Volunteer Forces, without affixing 
her royal sign-manual thereto, 


The title expresses the purpose of this short Act, exempting her 
Majesty from the necessity of affixing the royal sign-manual to certain 
commissions, but which must have instead, as directed by an order in 
Council, for the land-forces. that of the Commander-in-chief or the 
General-commanding-in-chief, and of one of her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State; for the Royal Marines that of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty ; and for military chaplains, commissariat and 
store officers, and of adjutants and quartermasters in the militia and 
voiunteer forces, of one of her Majesty’s said Principal Secretaries of 
State; commissions so signed to be conclusive evidence of the rank of 
the officer therein named; but nothing herein is to affect the right of 
her Majesty to sign any commission, and all commissions so signed are 
to have the same validity as if this Act had not been passed, 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN BLEACHING WORKS. 
[25 Victoria, cap. 8.—April 11, 1862.] 


An Act to prevent the Employment of Women and Children during the 
Night in certain Operations connected with Bleaching by the open-air 
Process. 


From and after January 1, 1863, females, young persons, and children 
are not to be employed between the hours of yn ae in the evening and 
six in the morning, in any of the operations of bleaching, dyeing, or 
finishing any yarn or cloth of cotton, silk, wool, or flax, or any mixture 
of them, in any building or premises in one or more of which such 
operations are carried on, and in which steam, or water, or other me- 
chanical power is used ; except to recover lost time in the manner pro- 

vided for by the Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act, 23 and 24 Vict., 
cap. 78; and for the enforcement of this Act the provisions of the Act 
‘to amend the Laws relating to Labour ,in Factories, 7 and 8 Vict., 
cap. 15, aré to apply. 


WHIPPING. 
[25 Victoriz, cap. 18.—May 16, 1862.] 
An Act to amend the Law as to the Whipping of Juvenile and other 
Offenders. 


Where whipping has been awarded as the punishment for any offence 
by one or more justices, or by the Court of Justiciary in Scotland, or any 
magistrate having the power to inflict such punishment, he or they 
shall specify the number of strokes to be inflicted, and the instrument 
to be used. If the age of the offender does not exceed fourteen, the 
number of strokes shall not exceed twelve, and the instrument shall be 
a birch rod. In Scotland no offender above sixteen is to be whipped 
for theft or crime committed against person or property. 


HABEAS CORPUS ACT. 
[25 Victorie, cap. 20.—May 16, 1862.] 


An Act respecting the Issue of Writs of Habeas Corpus out of England 
into her Majesty's Possessions abroad. 


No writ of Habeas Corpus is to issue out of England from any Judge 
or Court of Justice, into any Colony or foreign dominion of the Crown, 
where there is a constituted Court or Courts of Justice having authority 
to issue the said writ, and to ensure its execution; but this is not to 


affect or interfere with the right of appeal to her Majesty in Council 
now by law existing. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE. 
[25 Victorie, cap. 22.—June 3, 1862.) 


An Act to continue certain Duties of Customs and Inland Revenue for the 
crreinn ey: her Majesty, and to grant, alter, and repeal certain other 
8. 

By §§ 1 and 2 the duties specified in the schedules are granted, and 
the drawbacks allowed; and the powers for enforcing given in former 
Acts are continued to this. The next twelve clauses, §§ 8 to 14, relate 
to brewers; their licences are to expire on October 10 of each year; 
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before obtaining a licence they must make a declaration under penalty 
of the quantity of malt and sugar brewed during the previous year: 
when the licence exceeds 10l. it may be paid in moieties, the second 
moiety on March 1; on death or discontinuance of business before the 
expiration of the licence, a proportionate part of the duty may be re- 
turned ; as also on the termination of a licence if the quantity brewed be 
less than the amount paid for, if the quantity be larger payment is to be 
made; the surcharge upon a brewer’s first licence is to become payable 
immediately upon death or bankruptcy, and every kind of stock to 
remain liable for such payment notwithstanding any title or conveyance 
by which they may be claimed; brewers of spruce or black beer to 
remain chargeable as at present, but must not brew on the same pre- 
mises any other description of beer, nor use hops or any other bitter, 
nor yeast or any other matter to produce fermentation ; nor send out any 
such beer of less than 1180° of specific gravity ; brewers omitting to take 
out a licence are nevertheless to be liable to the duty, recoverable as a 
debt to her Majesty ; any person brewing beer for others, unless on their 
premises, to be deemed a brewer for sale; so much of previous Acts as 
rmits the sale of beer, spirits, and wine at fairs, races, &c., is repealed, 
ut occasional licences may be granted to victuallers for such purposes at 
such time and place as the Commissioners of Inland Revenue may ap- 
prove, with the consent in writing of two justices of the peace, the period 
not to exceed three consecutive days, nor except between sunrise and 
sunset : the last clause defers the charging of duty on sugar used in brew- 
ing to July 1, 1863. . 

§§ 15 and 16 contain provisions for the transfer of licences of wine and 
refreshment houses; and enact that no Free Vintner of London shall 
oa the privilege of selling wine without a licence in more than one 

ouse. 

§§ 17 to 26 relate to hops. The duty on them is repealed from 
the passing of this Act; the customs’ duty on importation is repealed 
from and after September 16, 1862, but British ve reimported within 
six months of that date are made liable to the old duty; the drawback 
ceases at the same time ; the excise penalties for using substitutes for 
hops in brewing are all repealed, as is also the prohibition against im- 
porting the extract or essence of hops; an allowance of 7s. per ewt. is to 
be made on British hops in stock on its being properly attested that they 
have paid duty, and where the quantity is not less than half a ton. 

From September 1, 1862, the 9 Geo. IV., cap. 18, granting duties on 
cards and dice is repealed by § 27, and thence to § 37 contain the im- 

ition of a duty of 3d. on each pack of cards, such cards only to be sold 
astened in a stamped wrapper, the stamp to be cancelled on sale; a 
manufacturer sending out cards without stamped wrappers becomes 
liable to a penalty of 100I., and a retailer of such cards, to a penalty of 
201., and a-like sum for omitting to cancel the stamp; cards having a 
stamped ace of es in each pack are exempt, and second-hand cards 
may be sold to a licensed maker ; but if sent out again, they are subjected 
to the provisions of this Act. Unstamped cards, and without stamped 
wrappers, may be exported under certain regulations. 

Any person (§ 38) making or negotiating any bond or other security, 
not duly stamped, or paying interest or dividend, becomes liable to a 
penalty of 201.; and for p of probate duty, bond debts (§ 39) are 
to be considered and treated as simple contract debts. 

The licences for hawkers with one horse is reduced, by § 40, to 4I. per 
annum, or they may be taken out half yearly, expiring on January 31 
and July 31 in each year, on payment of 2I, for each half year, 
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All penalties imposed by this Act (§ 41) are made recoverable under 
the provisions of previous Acts. 

The sums due in April, 1862, on incomes assessed under schedules A 
and B, are to be levied as on the assessment for 1861, except as other- 
wise provided for (§ 42); persons intrusted with the payments of divi- 
dends, &c., since April 5, 1862, and before the ing of this Act, are 
(§ 43) to make returns of the same, and dividends, &c., under schedules 
C and D are to be assessed by special Commissioners. The inspectors of 
taxes (§ 44) are to act as assessors for duties under schedules A and B; 
no other assessors to be appointed and only the collectors paid, who are 

id at the’ rate of three halfpence in the pound. By § 45 power 
is given to appoint more than two collectors of income-tax in largo 
parishes, 


The following are the duties imposed in the schedule to the Act, to 
continue till July 1, 1863. 

The alterations made are the following :— 

Wine, and lees of wine, containing less than 26° of 

proof spirit, by Sykes’ hygrometer -  «  « gallon 
Ditto, containing less than 42°. 
Ditto, if imported in bottle, and less than 42° . ° - 

And for every degree of strength beyond the highest above specified, 
an additional duty of threepence per gallon. 

No more than ten per cent. of proof spirit shall be used in the for- 
tifying of any wine in bond; nor shall any wine be fortified in bond to 
a greater de of strengtht han forty per cent. of such proof spirit. ’ 

he articles under-ameytioned, the following duties of customs shall 
be cha thereon on importation into Great Britain and Ireland, 
from and after the first day of September. 

Playing cards, the dozen packs. . 8 9 


Duties AND DRAWBACK OF EXCISE, 


Duties on licences to brewers of beer for sale, to be taken out on 
and after the eleventh day of October one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-two. 

For and upon every licence to be taken out yearly by any brewer 
of beer for sale :— . 

If the quantity of beer brewed by such brewer within the 

year ending October 10 next preceding the taking out of 

such licence, shall not exceed 20 barrels, the duty of. 
Exceeding 20 barrels and not exceeding 50 barrels . . 
Exceeding 50 barrels . «© «© 
Exceeding 100 barrels, and not exceeding 1,000 barrels, then _ 

for every 50 barrels, and for any fractional part, over and 

above the first 100 barrels, the additional duty of . . 
Exceeding 1,000 barrels, and not exceeding 50,000 barrels, 

then in addition to the duty chargeable in respect of 1,000 

barrels, for every 50 barrels, and for any fractional part 

over and above 1,000 barrels, the further duty of .  . 
Exceeding 50,000 barrels, then in addition to the duty 

chargeable in respect of 50,000 barrels, there shall be 

charged for every 50 barrels, and for any fractional part 

over and above 50,000 barrels, the further duty of . . 012 
And for and upon every licence to be taken out by any 

nm who shall first become a brewer of beer for sale, 
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With such further additional sum as, with the said duty of twelve 
shillings and sixpence, shall amount to the duty chargeable on a 
licence in respect of the number of barrels of beer brewed by him 
during the existence of the licence granted to him; the said additional 
charge to be paid within ten days next after the expiration of the said 

cence, 

The duties aforesaid to be in lieu of the duties now chargeable on 
licences to be taken out by brewers of beer for sale. 

On a victualler’s occasional licence to be granted to any 

person who shall be duly authorised to keep a common 

inn, alehouse, or victualling house, and licensed to sell 

therein beer, spirits, wine, or tobacco, to sell the like 

articles at any such other place, for a time not exceeding 

three days as specified in such occasional licence . .£0 5 0 

Drawback on beer exported is allowed on every barrel of thirty- 
six gallons, which, on or after October 11, 1862, shall be exported to 
foreign parts as merchandise, the sum of threepence, in addition to 
any drawback now payable by law on beer exported, 


Stamp DvtTIEs, 


For every pack of playing cards made fit for sale or use in 
For every licence to be taken out annually by any person 
who shall sell playing cards, ifhe bea maker . . 
If he be not a maker of playing cards . . 
Upon and in respect of any bond, debenture, or other security for 
money, by whatever name it shall be called, made in the United 
Kingdom or elsewhere, by or on behalf of any foreign or colonial 
government, state, or company, and bearing date or signed after the 
passing of this Act (not being a bill of exchange or promissory note 
chargeable as such with stamp duty, nor being an instrument already 
chargeable with the same duty as a bond, or for which a composition 
in lieu thereof is payable) which shall be issued, delivered, assigned, 
transferred, or negotiated within the United Kingdom, the same stamp 
duty as is chargeable on a bond made in the United Kingdom, for 
securing the payment of the like amount of money; but not to charge 
with stamp duty any instrument bond fide made and issued at any. 
place out of the United Kingdom as a security for the repayment of 
money raised or procured on loan in foreign parts, and not lent or 
advanced by any person resident in the United Kingdom, and the 
interest whereon shall not be paid within the United Kingdom, 
. The income tax is to remain as in 1861. 


SALE OF SPIRITS. . 
4 [25 and 26 Victoriz, cap. 38.—July 17, 1862.] 
An Act to amend the Laws relating to the Sale of Spirits. 


This Act of one clause repeals so much of the Act 24 Geo. IV., cap. 
40, as disallows the recovery of any amount due on account of spirituous 
liquors sold at any one time to a less value than 20s., so far as relates 
to spirituous liquors sold to be consumed elsewhere than on the 
premises where sold, and delivered at the residence of the purchaser in 
quantities of not less than a reputed quart, 
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AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE TREATY. 
[25 and 26 Victorie, cap. 40.—July 17, 1862.] 


An Act to carry into effect the Treaty between her Majesty and the United 
States of America for the Suppression of the African Slave Trade. 


This Act embodies all the details of the treaty ratified in London on 
May 20, 1862, between Great Britain and the United States for the 
more effectual suppression of the African slave trade by granting a 
mutual right of search. By Article I. it is agreed that “ the two high 
contracting parties mutually consent that those ships of their respective 
navies which shall be provided with special instructions for that pur- 
pose ... may visit such merchant vessels of the two nations as may 
upon reasonable grounds be. suspected of being engaged in the African 
slave trade, or of having been fitted out for that purpose, or of having 
during the voyage on which they are met by the said cruisers been en- 
gaged in the African slave trade, contrary to the provisions of this 
treaty ; and that such cruisers may detain and send and carry away 
such vessels, in order that they may be brought to trial in the manner 
hereinafter agreed upon.” It then proceeds to particularise the manner 
in which, and the persons by whom, this examination is to be conducted, 
and it limits the power to a distance within “ two hundred miles of the 
coast of Africa, and to the southward of the thirty-second parallel of 
north latitude, and within thirty leagues from the coast of the island of 
Cuba.” By Article IV. mixed courts of justice are appointed to adju- 
dicate upon vessels seized or detained, formed of an equal number of 
individuals of the two nations, which courts are to be held, one at 
Sierra Leone, one at the Cape of Good Hope, and one at New York. 
Article VI. enumerates: the equipment which shall constitute a sus- 

ted slaver, such as hatches with open gratings, shackles, bolts, or 
deuffs, an extraordinary number of water-casks, or an extraordinary 
quantity of rice, with many other things, the possession of which on 
board a merchant vessel is to exonerate the officer making the seizure, 
even if the vessel is not condemned. The captain and crew of any 
condemned vessel are to be punished according to the laws of the 
country to which they belong, and are to be delivered up to its juris- 
diction ; as are also the subjects of either of the two powers found on 
board a vessel of any third power, or a vessel sailing without flag or 
papers. By Article X. negroes found on board a vessel condemned 
y the mixed court are to be at the disposal of the government whose 
cruiser has made the capture; the government to whom they are 
delivered guaranteeing their liberty. The treaty is for ten years, and 
further until the end of one year after either of the contracting parties 
shall have given notice of its intention to terminate the same. Two 
annexes and the remaining clauses of the Act contain instructions for 
the naval officers, for the judges of the mixed courts, the rate of 
demurrage to be paid to vessels improperly detained, the punishment 
for persons giving false evidence, &c. It is also provided that a bounty 
of 5. per head is to be paid for every slave found on board a British or 
American ship condemned by the court ; a bounty on the vessel of 30s. 
per ton in addition to the produce of it on a sale of it in parts; for one 
of the articles provides that all condemned vessels are to be broken up, 
unless purchased by one of the two governments; and a further bounty 
of 4l. per ton where the vessel condemned has noslaves on board. The 
right of search is not to be exercised by vessels of war of either of the 
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two nations within the limits of a settlement or port, or within the 
territorial waters of the other nation. 


RIFLE VOLUNTEER GROUNDS. 
[25 and 26 Victorie, cap. 41,—July 17, 1862.] 
An Act for amending the Rifle Volunteer Grounds Act, 1860. 

By this Act the power of purchasing or acquiring ground for rifle 
practice is extended to the Volunteer Artillery ; the lands held in trust 
for any corps of volunteers is to pass and vest in the officer in command 
for the time being ; and any person wilfully committing any damage on 
the butts or targets, or damaging the soil by searching for bullets, 
without the | eee of the commanding officer, is rendered liable to 


a penalty of 5I, for each offence, to be recovered on summary con- 
viction. 


EDUCATION OF PAUPER CHILDREN. 
[25 and 26 Victorix, cap. 43.—July 17, 1862]. 


An Act to provide for the Education and Maintenance of Pauper Children 
in certain Schools and Institutions, 


The guardians of any parish or union are empowered by § 1 to send 
any poor child to a school properly certified which may be willing to 
receive it, and to pay a sum, not exceeding the sum which it would 
have cost if maintained in the workhouse, for its maintenance, clothing, 
and education, for the conveyance of the child to and from the same, 
and for its burial in case of death. Upon the acy capes of the 
managers of such schools (§ 2), the Poor Law Board, by its agents, may 
examine, and, upon approval, gree that such schools are fitted 
for the reception of the children; and if dissatisfied with its condition 
or management, may withdraw the certificate after two months’ notice. 
If the Poor Law Board (§ 3) should be of opinion that any person is 
aggrieved by any child being kept or retained in such school, they may 
order it to be removed forthwith ; and the schools (§ 4) are to be always 
open to the inspection of the person appointed by the Board to examine 
them. On the withdrawal of a certificate (§ 5), or on the requisition of 
the managers of the school, the guardians may eause any child to be 
brought back to the union. No child (§ 6) is to be sent to such school 
unless it be an orphan, or deserted by one or both of its parents, or 
with the consent of its parent; and (§ 7) no child to be kept in such 
school against its will after the age of fourteen, or of the parents, at 
whatever age of the child. The expenses (§ 8) to be charged on the 
fund to which the child would otherwise be charged. No child (§ 9) 
to be sent to any school conducted on the ag of a religious 
denomination to which the} child does not belong. § 10 defines school 
to include all institutions for the instruction of the blind, deaf, dumb, 
sane and idiotic persons ; and § 11 limits its operation to England and 

Vales. 


INCLOSURE. 
[25 and 26 Victorix, cap. 47.—July 29, 1862.] 


An Act to authorise the Inclosure of certain Lands mn parte of a 
af the Inclosure Commissioners for England and Wales. 


The following ten Inclosures have been authorised by this Act. In 
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Anglesey—Lianfechell Mountain. Cheshire—Thingwall. Cumberland— 
Kirkoswald. Essex—Barking Common Allotments ; Chigwell; Dagen- 
ham Common Allotments. Hertfordshire—Crane Mead and Amwell 
Marsh. Kent—Wouldham. Northumberland — Plenmeller Common. 
Suffolk—Huntingfield Manor. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION, IRELAND. 
[25 and 26 Victorie, cap. 50.—July 29, 1862.] 


An Act to amend certain Provisions of the Acts of the 24 and 25 Vict., 
pags Me 99, and 100 respectively, relating to Summary Jurisdiction 
in nd, 


This Act takes effect from September 1, 1862, and §§ 2 and 3 pro- 
vide the jurisdiction and the power of summoning witnesses, &c. By § 4 
the pret san of growing trees, shrubs, fruit, or vegetable production, or 
damaging, cutting, or rooting-up, with intent to steal such articles, 
where the value of the property shall not exceed 5l., the offender on 
summary conviction is to pay to the aggrieved the value of the 
property stolen or dama; and be liable to a fine not exceeding 5U., or 
- to be imprisoned for any period not exceeding three months. The like 

penalties are incurred (5) by any person stealing the like articles 
when severed from the soil when the value exceeds 40s. Persons found 
in eee of the carcase, skin, head, or any other part of any sheep 
or lamb that has been stolen or unlawfully taken, and not properly ac- 
counting for the same, may, on summary conviction (§ 6), be imprisoned 
for a term not exceeding three months, or be liable to a fine of 51. 
Workmen or apprentices (§ 7) making away with goods or materials in- 
trusted to their care, where the value does not exceed 5I., are subject on 
conviction to the sepagment of such sum as shall be awarded by the 
justices and e not with for a 
riod not exceeding one month. ing, or ing with intent to 
teal, turkeys, geese, or other poultry, where not exceeding 5s. in value, 
is punishable (§ 8) by a fine not exceeding 20s., or imprisonment for 
not more than two weeks. of may (§ 9) 
roceed against any person c with assault, although the pa 
may or refuse to prefer a complaint; and where 
assaults on peace-officers are not serious enough to be treated and pu- 
nished as misdemeanours under the 24 and 25 Vict., cap. 100, § 38, the 
justices may (§ 10) treat them under § 42 of the said Act. This Act 
extends to Ireland only. 


TRANSFER OF LAND. 
[25 and 26 Victorise, cap. 53.—July 29, 1862.] 
An Act to facilitate the Proof 4 Title to, and the Conveyance of, Real 
states. 


This very important Act contains much that is strictly professional. 
These portions we shall omit, while giving those that interest all 
ssessing landed property. The Act is confined to England, and is 
ivided into four parts. Part I. is headed, ‘‘ As to the Registration of 
Real Estates, and the Title thereto.” It establishes a Registry, which 
is to be confined to a registration of the titles to estates, freehold 
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tenure, and leasehold estates in freehold Jands, Applications for 
registry may be made by— 
1. The owner of the fee simple. 
2. Persons who collectively are the owners of the fee simple or 
have the power of acquiring the same. 
8. Persons who have the power of appointing the fee simple. 
4, Trustees for sale of the fee simple. 
5. The owner of the first estate of freehold and first vested estate 
of inheritance. 
6. Any purchaser of a fee simple, where his contract empowers 
him so to do, or the vendor consents. 


7. Any person authorised by the Court of Chancery to make such 
application. 


And application may be made although the estate may be subject to 
incumbrances. These are the contents of the first four clauses. The 
next, as far as § 19, contain details of the proceedings necessary to 
obtain registration of a title as indefeasible, and as to the record of 
title. By § 20 it is declared that persons described in the record of 
title shall be deemed to have the property therein named absolutely 
and indefeasibly, subject to such exceptions or qualifications as are 
mentioned in the record of title. Before final registration, the appli- 
cant and his solicitor or agent are to make oath that all deeds, charges, 
incumbrances, &c., have been, to the fullest extent of their ctive 
knowledge, made known to the registrar, who may call for further 
evidence or refuse to register; and he may also demand security for 
costs (§§ 21 to 24). § 25 details the proceedings for registration without 
guaranteeing an indefeasible title, wherein the register may, in the 
record of the title, define the time, event, or circumstance, after which 
an indefeasible title shall attach. § 26 enables leasehold estates to be 
registered in like manner as freehold lands, § 27 declares the follow- 
ing charges and liabilities not to be deemed incumbrances under this 
Act :—viz., land-tax, succession duty, tithe-rentcharges, rents payable 
to the crown, public rights of way, liability to repair highways by 
reason of tenure, rights of way, watercourses, and rights of water, an 
other easements or servitudes ; rights of common, manorial rights and 
franchises ; leases or agreements for leases not exceeding twenty-one 
years, where there is an actual occupation under the same; but where 
they exist the registrar shall notice them, as he thinks fit, in the 
register. By § 30 it is provided that notice of registration shall be 
given by the registrar to persons entitled to any charge or incumbrance 
the owner of which has not had notice of the application ; and caveats 
(§ 35) may be lodged with the registrar to the effect that the cautioner 
is entitled to notice of any application that may be made for the 
registration of any such land as he may have an interest in, such 
caveat (§ 36) to be supported by an affidavit stating the nature of the 
interest, After caveat (§ 38) registration can be made until after ten 
days’ notice has been served on the cautioner, who is made liable (§ 39) 
to compensation if the caveat has been lodged without reasonable 
cause, 

Part II: is entitled, “ Simplification of Title by Judicial Sales.” It 
extends from § 41 to § 62, and provides that after a due examination of 
the title, sales of estates may be authorised by the Court of Chancery, 
and the payment of the purchase-money into court is to exonerate the 
purchaser from all further liability. 


Part III. is, “ As to the Transfer of Registered Land.” It provides, 
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by § 63, that “ All registered land, and every part thereof may be 
conveyed, charged, settled, dealt with, or affected in or by any of the 
following modes or dispositions ; that is to say, First, by a statutory 
empesin in any of the forms sanctioned by this Act; secondly, by 
endorsement on the. land certificate; thirdly, by deposit of the land 
certificate ; fourthly, by any deed, will, judgment, ta or instru- 
ment by which such land, if not registered, might now, according to 
law, be conveyed, charged, settled, devised, dealt with, or affected; 
but no equitable mortgage is to be created by a deposit of title-deeds, 
The attendance of the registrar and the forms of conveyance are 
prescribed in §$ 64 to 67. By § 68 the registrar is to deliver, on 
request, to the owner of an estate a land certificate, containing a 
description of the lands, with all the entries relating thereto; a copy 
of the entries relating to the lands appearing in the record of title, and 
a copy of the entries in the registry of incumbrances ; the certificate to 
state whether such lands are registered with or without an indefeasible 
title, and every such land certificate (§ 71) shall be evidence of the 
matters therein contained. Estates described in such certificate may 
(§ 72) be conveyed or charged by endorsement in a prescribed form, 
and the deposit of a certificate (§ 73) is to create a lien in the same 
way as the deposit of title-deeds. The following clauses relate chiefly 
to the forms of proceeding, but by § 88 it is enacted that no dealing 
with registered land is to be valid until the stamp and ad valorem 
duties are paid. 

Part IV. contains, “General Provisions to Facilitate Registration.” 
These provisions enable the judges in Chancery to decide upon ques- 
tions relating to money-charges, incumbrances, &e.; and § 93 enables a 
registered proprietor to place certain restrictions on the transfer or 
conveyance of the lands, so as to prevent its being done without due 
notice to such persons as he may direct. 

By § 108, and the following clauses, an office of Land Registry is 
established and regulated. There is to be a registrar, with not more 
than three assistants; examiners of titles, clerks, messengers, &c., to be 
paid by the Treasury. 

Then follow general provisions, specifying forms, giving the registrar 
— to frame general orders, and to determine the amount of fees, &c.; 

ut § 138 enacts that any fraudulently procuring, or assisting to pro- 
cure, any order, or the entry of any caveat, or of erasing or altering any 
register, is to be treated as a misdemeanor, and any order procured by 
such fraud to be deemed null and void. iIf convicted of the misde- 
meanor, the punishment is to be imprisonment, with or without hard 


labour, for a term not exceeding three years, or a fine, as the court 
may think fit. 


LUNACY (SCOTLAND). 
[25 and 26 Victorie, cap. 54.—July 29, 1862.] 
An Act to make further Provision respecting Lunacy in Scotland. 


Additional powers are given to the General Board of Commissioners 
in Lunacy for Scotland by this Act. They may license lunatic wards 
_ in workhouses, and may sanction the reception of pauper lunatics into 

poorhouses without the order of the sheriff, but a governor or keeper 
receiving a lunatic without either the sheriff’s order or the sanction of 
the Board, becomes liable to a penalty not exceeding 10/. The Board 
may also grant special licences to houses for the reception and deten- 
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tion of lunatics not exceeding four in number, such houses to be subject 
to all the regulations applicable to private asylums; and provision 
is made (§ 6) for allowing persons to enter an asylum voluntarily, on 
producing a medical certificate that the treatment in it would be bene- 
ficial to his case, and the consent of the superintendent to receive. 
him, ‘The superintendent, on an order signed by the sheriff, may then 
receive such person, but must, within three clear days, transmit a state- 
ment to the sheriff of all the circumstances of the case, together with 
his opinion of the state of mind of the person received, and of the 
expediency of his being detained; this to be repeated every month, 
under a penalty of 501. in case of default ; any such person, however, is 
at liberty to leave the asylum, unless the superintendent testify that 
such person is in a state of mind dangerous to himself and others. The 
Board may license (§ 7) charitable, institutions for imbecile children 
without a fee ; and, with its sanction, agreements may he made for the 
reception of a lunatics in public or private asylums beyond the 
limits of the district to which they may belong. The remaining clauses 
relate to various matters of regulation for parishes and districts, and for 
the asylums; power is given to the sheriff to commit lunatics found to 
be dangerous or offending public decency to an asylum, the parish or 
district to which they belong to be liable for their maintenance, but 
which may be recovered from the relatives or the estate of the lunatic ; 
insane convicts or other prisoners are to be detained in the general 
prison at Perth, after the expiration of their sentence, on the certificate 


of two medical examiners that their detention is advisable, or they may 
be removed to an asylum. 


INJURIES TO SHEEP (IRELAND). 
[25 and 26 Victorix, cap. 59.—July 29, 1862.] 
An Act to render Owners of Dogs in Freland liable for Injuries to Sheep. 


A short Act, rendering the owner of any dog liable for damages done 
by it to sheep. In seeking such reparation it is not necessary to show 
any previous mischievous propensity in the animal, or the owner's 
ignorance, or that the injury was attributable to neglect on the part of 
the owner. Where the amount of damage does not exceed 5l., it may 
be recovered by summary process at the petty sessions ; above that sum, 
in any court of competent jurisdiction. The occupier of any house or 
premises in which the dog was kept or permitted to live is to be 
deemed the owner, unless he can prove that he was not the owner, and 
that it was kept without his knowledge or sanction. Where premises 
have more oeeupiers than one, the occupier of that part in which the 


dog was kept or remained is to be deemed the owner. The Act is con- 
fined to Ireland. 


HIGHWAYS. 
[25 and 26 Victorie, cap. 61.—July 29, 1862.] 
An Act for the better Management of Highways in England.* 


After declaring the Act not to extend to Scotland and Ireland, and 


* This Act, with an Introduction and Notes by W.C. Glen, esq., author of ‘The Law 
of Highways,’ has been published by Knight and Co., 90, Fleet Street, ; 
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defining the terms in §§ 1 to 3, § 4 enacts that this Act and the prin- 
cipal Act (5 and 6.Wm. IV., cap. 54), and the other Acts amending the 
rincipal Act, shall be hereafter included under the expression, “The 
ighway Acts.” By § 5 power is given to five or more justices, assem- 
bled in general or quarter sessions, to issue provisional orders for 
dividing their county into highway districts, or to constitute the whole 
or some part thereof a highway district ; but when it is proposed that 
only a part of a county shall form a highway district, not less than two 
of the five justices must be resident in the said district; the order,to be 
finally confirmed at some subsequent court of general or quarter 
sessions ; and § 6 prescribes the regulations under which the order is to 
be made, and the notices dite vege to be given. By § 7, such highway 
districts are not to be fo in any part of a county to which the Act 
of the 23 and 24 Vict., cap. 68, intituled an “Act for the Better 
ent and Control of the Highways in South Wales” extends, 

nor to the Isle of Wight, nor to any district under the Public Health 
Act, 1848, or the Local Government Act, 1858, nor to any parish or 
place the highways of which are, or may be within six months from the 
passing of this Act, under the superintendence of a Board established 
under § 16 of the principal Act, unless with its consent; nor any parish 
or place within the limits of the metropolis, nor to any parish or place 
where the highways are maintained under the provisions of any local 


Act; nor to any place within the limits of a borough, unless with the . 


consent, first, of the council of such borough, and, secondly, of the 
vestry of the parish or place any part of which is proposed to be in- 
cluded. Where any parish maintaining its own highways is situated in 
more than one county, such parish, for the purposes of this Act, is to 
be deemed to be within the county within which the church, or if there 
be no church, in which the greater part of it is situated; but where a 
parish, separately maintaining its own poor, is divided into townships, 
tithings, or other divisions, the justices may, in their provisional order, 
combine them, and declare that no separate waywardens shall be elected 
for them, such parish to be subject to the same liabilities as it was 
subject to before, and a general waywarden to be elected for the whole. 
No objection can be made (§ 8) to the validity of any order as to the 
proceedings for the formation of a highway district after the expiration 
of three months from the date of publication of the order in the ‘ London 
Gazette,’ a copy of which is to be received as evidence in all legal pro- 

i It is enacted, by § 9, that the Board is to consist of the 


waywardens, elected in the several places in the district, with the 


acting for the county. The Board is to be a corporate body, 
ving a tual succession and a common seal, with a power to 
acquire a hold lands for the purposes of the Highway Acts; vacancies 
in the Board or defect in the qualification of the members not to affect 
the validity of the proceedings. Minutes of the proceedings are to be 
received in evidence, the members are to be relieved from persoual 
liability, and the rules as to the B aieniee © given in the schedule, are 
to be observed as if enacted in the body of the Act. The waywarden, 


or such number of waywardens as the justices may think fit & 10), 


are to be elected in every parish forming of a highway district 
every year for the year next ensuing, at the time and in the manner in 
which surveyors would have to be chosen, subject to the same qualifica- 
tions and to the power of the justices to appoint in the case of no 
election or in the event of a vacancy; and the justices, in their pro- 
visional order, are to make provision for the appointment of a waywarden 
where no surveyor had been previously appointed, The waywarden is 
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to continue to act until his successor is appointed, and he is to be 
re-eligible. At and after the first meeting of the Board (§ 11), all 
property, easements, and rights belonging to the surveyor are to be 
vested in it; all debts may be enforced against it, all powers, rights, 
and duties (except the power of making and levying hick wuperion are 
transferred to it; and all property so vested is to be held in trust for the 
parishes or places for whose benefit it was formerly held. § 12 gives 
power to the Board to appoint its own officers, but two offices (§ 13) are 
not to be held by the same person, nor shall any partner, clerk, or 
servant of such officer hold any second office. §§ 14, 15, and 16 define 
the duties of the treasurer, clerk, and district surveyor. ‘Ihe duties of 
the Board (§ 17) ere to maintain the highways, to ttake proceedings 
(§ 18) when complaints are made of highways being out of repair, and 
also (§ 19) when the obligation to repair is disput The salaries of 
officers (§ 20) are to be charged to a district fund, to which the several 
parishes are to contribute in proportion to the average of the expendi- 
ture incurred during the last three preceding years, but “ the expense of 
maintaining and keeping in repair the highways of each parish within 
the district, and all other expenses in relation to such highways, except 
such expenses as are in this Act authorised to be charged to the district 
fund, shall be a separate charge on each parish.” The overseers (§ 21) 
are to issue precepts for the sum to be contributed by each parish, and 
the overseers are to pay the amount to the treasurer of the Board out of 
any moneys in their hands applicable to the relief of the poor; but no 
contribution is to exceed at any one time the sum of 10d. in the pound, 
nor in the aggregate more than 2s. 6d. in the pound for the year, unless 
with the consent of four-fifths of the ratepayers, at a special meeting, of 
which ten days’ notice has been given. Where property not liable to be 
assessed for poor-rates has been subject to a highway rate, the way- 
wardens may collect it in the same way as though this Act had not been 
passed. Where the parish (§ 22) does not separately maintain its own 
poor, the overseers of the poor-law parish or parishes, of which it forms 
a part, may levy and collect the rate; and where there are no overseers, 
the waywarden is to do so. In levying the rate (§ 23) the overseers 
have the same powers as in levying the poor-rate, and payment may be 
enforced (§ 24) by summary process before two justices. The amounts 
(§ 25) are to be made up annually to March 25, and the statement is to be 
published, after having been audited by the Board, on or before April 25. 
By § 26 power of appeal is given, and the form prescribed. The clerk 
of the Highway Board (§ 27) is to transmit the statement, within reH | 
days after the audit, to the Secretary of State, under a penalty of 101. 
for default ; and the abstract (§ 28) is to be laid before the Houses of 
Parliament. The Secretary of State S 29) may cause such forms of 
statement to be prepared as he may suitable, and alter those 
prescribed, by the 12 and 13 Vict., but no statement under that Act is 
to be transmitted for parishes wholly under this Act. The Board (§ 30) 
is to send to the overseers a quarterly account of -the expenses of their 
parish during the preceding quarter. The officers appointed by the 
Highways Board are (§ 31) to render, as often as =e a true account 
in writing of all money received or disbursed by them under this Act, 
with the proper vouchers, and to pay over whatever sums may remain 
to the officer appointed to receive the same ; and on the refusal or wilful 
neglect so to do for the space of fourteen days, or on the like refusal or 
wilful neglect to give up all books, papers, writings, and other things in 
his aa relating to his office, any justice may, on application from 
the Board, make inquiry in a summary way, and, by warrant under his 
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hand and seal, cause such money as may appear to him to be due and 
unpaid to be levied by distress and sale of such officer’s goods; and if 
sufficient distress cannot be found, or if he has refused to deliver up the 
books, papers, &c., the justice may commit him to prison, there to remain 
until hé gives a true and perfect account, and delivers up the vouchers, 
and pays the money, or has compounded with the Board ; but no officer 
who has been committed, on account of not having sufficient goods, is to 
remain in prison for a longer period than six months. Extra-parochial 
places (§ 32), where overseers are appointed, are to be deemed a parish 
maintaining its own highways; and where annexed to any adjoining 
parish, to be deemed a part of such parish for the purposes of this Act. 
Where a part of a parish (§ 33) is not contiguous to the parish of which 
it is a part, it may be annexed by the justices to a highway district, and 
be deemed a parish maintaining its own highways. Where any body 
politic, or corporate, or person is liable by reason of tenure to repair the 
highway (§ 35), any expenses incurred may be recovered by summary 
process, and such bodies or persons may apply to any justice of the peace 
to make such road a parish highway, which shall be done after a survey 
of the road, and an order shall be made for fixing the sum to be paid by 
the owner for the same. Where the sum to be paid exceeds 501., it is to 
be invested, in the name of the Highway Board, in some Government 
security, the interest to be applied to the maintenance of the highway ; 
if not amounting to that sum, it is to be applied in such manner as the 
justices think fit. If the party feel aggrieved at the decision of the 
justices as to the sum, power of appeal is given to a court of general or 
quarter sessions. Drift or occupation fs (§ 36) may also be included 
in the highways of a parish with the consent of the parish vestry and of 
all persons interested in it. District surveyors (§ 37) are exempted from 
all turnpike tolls when in the execution of their office. In cases of appeal 
(§ 38), no justice is to act in any matter in which the decision of the 
Board of which he is a member has been appealed against.. By § 39, 
power is given to alter any highway districts, by the addition or sub- 
traction of parishes, after due notice has been given. In case of a 
Highway Board making default in holding its first meeting, it is not to 
become disqualified (§ 40), but the justices may appoint some other 
day for the meeting. By § 41, the right of any parish or place to adopt 
the Local Government Act is reserved. The remainder of the Act 
relates to the legal construction of this Act with the principal Act, the 
relative duties of outgoing surveyors and the Highway Board, the pro- 
visions of the principal Act which are to be applicable to highways 
under local or personal Acts, and for enabling certain boroughs to adopt 
parish roads and highways, and to raise and apply rates for their repair ; 
to empower district Boards to permit landowners to erect adjoining 
fences without becoming liable to the repair of the highway, and for 
the recovery of penalties. The schedule provides that meetings of the 
Board shall be held not less than four times a-year ; that extraordinary 
meetings may be held; that not less than three shall form a quorum; 
that all questions shall be decided by a majority of votes; that the 
names of members present shall be recorded ; that at the first meeting a 
chairman and vice-chairman shall be appointed ; that in case of an 
equality of votes the chairman (or vice-chairman if acting) shall have a 
casting vote, and that all orders for the payment of money shall be 
signed by the chairman for the time being, by two other members, and 
eountersigned by the clerk. 
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ELECTIONS FOR COUNTIES (RELAND). 
[25 and 26 Victorie, cap. 62.—July 29, 1862.] 


An Act to Amend the Law relating to the Duration of contested Elections 


for Counties in Ireland, and for establishing additional Places for 
taking the Poll thereat. 


The main purposes of this Act are to shorten the period for polling 
at elections for Members of Parliament for counties from two days to 
one day, from and after January 1, 1863; to provide that in cases of 
riot, either on the day of nomination or the day of polling, the sheriff or 
other returning officer may adjourn the nomination or the poll, at any 
of the polling-places, until the following day, or further, till the interrup- 
tion or obstruction shall have ceased, and the day so appointed is to be 
deemed the day fixed for the election ; and to give the Lord-Lieutenant 
the power, on petition from the justices of any county, to appoint addi- 
tional polling places, - 


JURISDICTION IN HOMICIDES, 
[25 and 26 Victorie, cap. 65.—July 29, 1862. ] 


An Act for the more speedy Trial of certain Homicides committed by 
Persons subject to the Mutiny Act. 


In order to bring to speedier punishment homicides committed by 
soldiers or others subject to the Mutiny Act upon any one also subject 
to that Act, this statute provides that, on the committal of such crime 
in any place of England and Wales out of the jurisdiction of the 
Criminal Court, or in Ireland at any place other than the ,city and 
county of Dublin, any judge of the superior Courts of Law, on a cer- 
tificate from the Secretary of State for War, may issue an order for the 
transference of any such prisoner to Newgate in London to be tried by 
the Central Criminal Court, or to Richmond Bridewell in Ireland to be 
tried in the Courts at Dublin. The Act is not to affect any peer. 


PETROLEUM. 
[25 and 26 Victorie, cap. 66.—July 29, 1862.] 
An Act for the safe keeping of Petroleum. 


The Act defines what is to be considered as Petroleum, and the in- 
terpretation of other terms, and then enacts that from and after Oc- 
tober 1, 1862, “not more than forty gallons of petroleum shall be kept 
within fifty yards of a dwelling-house or of a building in which goods 
are stored, except in pursuance of a licence given by such local autho- 
rity as is hereafter mentioned.” Any petroleum kept in contravention 
of this statute subjects the occupier of the place to a penalty not exceed- 
ing 201. a-day. The local authorities empowered to grant licences are— 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London for that city; the Metro- 
politan Board of Works for the metropolitan district; the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses in Council in all boroughs of England and 
Ireland; the Trustees or Improvement Commissioners in all places of 
England and Wales under their jurisdiction ; the Town Council in burghs 
or places in Scotland, or the police commissioners or trustees in places - 
subject to their jurisdiction ; the harbour authorities to the exclusion of 
any other local authority in all harbours under the jurisdiction of a 
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harbour authority ; and the justices in petfy session in England and 
Ireland, and two justices in Scotland, for all places in which thete is no 
other local authority. In case of the refusal of a licence, the applicant 
may memorialise the Secretary of State, who, if he think fit, may grant 
the licence. Search for petroleum may be made in the same way as is 
provided for the search for gunpowder. 


DECLARATION OF TITLE. 
[25 and 26 Victories, cap. 67.-—July 29, 1862.] 
An Act for obtaining a Declaration of Title. 


The preamble states that it is “expedient to enable persons haying 
interests in land to obtain in certain cases a judicial declaration of title 
to the same, so as to enable them to make an indefeasible title to persons 
claiming under them as purchasers for a valuable consideration ;” it 
therefore enacts by § 1, “that every person claiming to be entitled to 
land in possession for an estate in fee simple, either absolutely or subject 
to any encumbrances, estates, rights, or interests, vested or contingent, or 
claiming to have a power of disposing of land for his own benefit for an 
estate in fee simple in possession either absolutely or subject to any en- 
cumbrances, estates, rights; or interests, vested or contingent, and every 
person entitled to apply for registration of an indefeasible title to the 
registrar appointed under any Act passed in the present session for the 
registration of real estates and the title thereto, may apply to the Court 
of Chancery by petition in a summary way for a declaration of title under 
this Act.” The Act then goes on to describe and regulate the legal 
forms and ip to effect this object; but copyhold lands and 
lands held by customary tenure are not included in its provisions. It 
is net to England only, and comes into operation on January 1, 
1863. 


COPYRIGHT IN WORKS OF ART. 
[25 & 26 Victoria, cap. 68.—July 29, 1862.] 


An Act for amending the Law relating to Copyright in Works of the 
Fine Arts, and for repressing the Commission of Fraud in the Produc- 
tion and Sale of such Works. 


" The first clause of this Act contains so many conditions, and embodics 
so completely the substance of the enactment, that we give it entire :— 
§ 1. “ The author, being a British subject or resident within the dominions 
, of the crown, of every original painting, drawing, and photograph, which 
shall be or shall have been made either in the British dominions or else- 
. where, and which shall not have been sold or disposed of before the 
commencement of this Act, and his assigns, shall have the sole and 
exclusive right of copying, engraving, reproducing, and multiplying 
such painting or drawing, and the design thereof, or such photograph, 
and the negative thereof, by any means and of any size, for the term of 
the natural life of such author, and seven years after his death ; pro- 
vided that when any!painting or drawing, or the negative of any photo- 
graph, shall for the first time after the passing of this Act be sold or 
disposed of, or shall be made or executed for or on behalf of any other 
person for a good or a valuable consideration, the person so selling or 
disposing of or making or executing the same shall not retain the Copy- 
right thereof, unless it be ite reserved to him by agreement in 
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writing, signed, at or before the time of such sale or disposition, by the 
vendee or assignee of such painting or drawing, or of such negative of a 
photograph, or by the person for or on whose behalf the same shall be 
so made or executed, but the Copyright shall belong to the vendee or 
assignee of such painting or drawing, or of such negative of a photo- 
graph, or to the perea for or on whose behalf the same shall have been 
made or executed ; nor shall tle vendcee or assignee thereof be entitled 
to any such Copyright, unless, at or before the time of such sale or dis- 
position an agreement in writing, signed by the person so selling or 
disposing of the same, or by his agent duly authorised, shall have been 
made to that effect.” But this is not to prevent ($2) the use of any 
work in which there is no copyright, or the representing any scene or 
object, although there may be other representations of them in which a 
copyright may exist. Copyrights under this Act are to be treated as personal 
estate (§ 3), and may be assigned or licence to use may be given by note 
or memorandum in writing. A register of proprictors (§ 4) is to be kept 
at Stationers’ Hall, as with other Copyrights, and no penalty is recoverable 
till after registration ; the entry (§ 5) is to be one shilling, and the pro- 
visions of the Copyright Act as to false entries, searches, &c., apply to 
this. The penalty for infringement of the copyright (§ 6) is any sum not 
exceeding 10/, and the forfeiture of all the copies. Penalties are im- 
posed also for fraudulently affixing false names, initials, monograms, &c. ; 
and the penalties are recoverable by summary process. By § 10 the im- 
portation of pirated works is prohibited under penalties ; and the right is 
reserved (§ 11) to bring actions for damages in addition to the remedies 
given by this Act, 


MUTUAL SURRENDER OF CRIMINALS WITH DENMARK. 
[25 and 26 Victoriz, cap. 70.—July 29, 1862.] 


An Act for giving Effect to a- Convention between her Majesty and the 
King of Denmark for the mutual Surrender of Criminals. 


The title explains the Act. On requisition made with certain pre- 
scribed formalities persons accused or convicted of murder (comprehend- 
ing the crimes of assassination, parricide, infanticide, and poisoning), 
or attempt to commit murder ; or of forgery (comprehending the coun- 
terfeiting of bank-notes, or public securities, or money); or of fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy, are to be mutually delivered when the crime has been 
committed within the territory of either power requiring such delivery, 
and the accused be not subjects of the power in whose territory they are 
found, The provisions extend to the colonies of both powers. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, IRELAND, AMENDMENT ACT. 
[25 and 26 Victoris, cap. 76.—August 7, 1862.] 


An Act to amend the Weights and Measures (Ireland) Act, 1860; to 
abolish local and customary Denominations of Weight ; and to regulate 
the Mode of weighing Articles sold in Ireland. 


This Act repeals certain sections of the previous Act (23 and 
24 Viet., cap. 114), with which this is to be incorporated, enacting that 
it is to come into effect on January 1, 1863. It then proceeds to 
appoint (§ 5) such head or other constables as may be selected by the 
Tnspector-general of Constabulary in Ireland, with the apparel of the 
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Lord Lieutenant, to be ex-officio inspectors ef weights and measures ; 
and the inspector-general in like manner is to appoint (§ 6) a sub- 
inspector of constabulary in every county or borough to have the 
custody of the imperial standards, who shall stamp or cause to be 
stamped such sub-standard weights and measures as may be trans- 
mitted to him for such purpose. The grand jury of each county, and 
the town-council of each borough (§ 7), are to provide an imperial 
standard and as many sub-standards as may be necessary. The in- 
spectors (§ 8) are empowered to enter shops, examine beams, scales, 
weights, and measures ; if found light or unjust, or that any fraud has 
been committed, the offender is liable to a penalty not exceeding 51, 
and the instrument to be forfeited. The judges of assize (§ 9) or the 
chairman of quarter-sessions (§ 10) may order the provision of standards 
in case of its not having been done by the grand jury or town council. 
By § 12 it is enacted that all the following articles shall be sold only 
by imperial weight—corn, grain, pulse, potatoes, hay, straw, flax, roots, 
carcases of beef or mutton, butter, wool, or dead pigs; and any other 
commodity sold, delivered, or agreed for by weight, except such as are 
by law sold by troy or apothecaries’ weight, otherwise all contracts by 
local or customary weight to be void; and in weighing, no deduction is 
to be made (§ 13) except for the cask, sack, &c., in which the article is 
contained. Penalties are imposed (§ 14) on frauds in weights or mea- 
sures; for increasing the weight of butter in casks (§ 15) or the weight 
of fleeces of wool (§ 16) by fraudulently introducing other substances. 
The penalties are recoverable by summary process (§ 17), but proceed- 
ings must be taken (§ 18) within three months from the committal of 
the offence ; which, however (§ 19), is not to prevent persons committing 


them from being indicted for offences punishable by higher penalties or 
punishments. 


COAL MINES. 
(25 and 26 Victorie, cap. 79.—August 7, 1862.] 
An Act to amend the Law relating to Coal Mines. 


It is provided that, after the passing of this Act, no new mine 
shall be opened, nor after January 1, 1865, no existing mine shall 
be worked, with a single shaft. There are to be at least two, “ sepa- 
rated by natural strata of not less than ten feet in breadth, by which 
shafts distinct egress and ingress are available to the persons employed 
in the mine ; but it shall not be necessary for the two shafts or outlets 
to belong to one mine if the persons employed have available means of 
ingress or egress by not less than two shafts or outlets, one or more of 
which may belong to another mine.” But mines opened for searching 
for minerals, or for making a communication between two, are exempt 
so long as not more than twenty persons are employed at any one time. 
Power of appeal to arbitration is given as to whether a shaft can 


or ought to be made; powers are given to enforce the Act, and agree- 
ments in contravention of it are declared illegal. 


RECOVERY OF POOR RATES AND LOCAL TAXES, 
[25 and 26 Victorie, cap. 82.—August 7, 1862.] 


An Act for the more economical Recovery of Poor Rates and other Local 
Rates and Taxes. 


The single clause of this Act provides that where any number of 
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local rates or taxes are due from the same person, the whole may be 
included in one information, summons, order, or warrant : every such 
document is to be construed as a separate document in respect to each 
rate or tax comprised in it ; and its validity is not to be affected by its 
failure as to any one rate or tax. The justices may disallow costs 
where several informations, summonses, or warrants have been issued 
in cases in which they think one would have been sufficient, 


LUNACY REGULATIONS. 
[25 and 26 Victoria, cap. 86.—August 7, 1862.] 


An Act to amend the Law relating to Commissions of Lunacy and the 
Proceedings under the same, and to provide more effectually for_ the 
visiting of Lunatics, and for other Purposes. 


After giving the title, which is “The Lunacy Regulation Act, 1862,” 
and stating that the words used are to be interpreted as in the 16 and 17 
Vict., cap. 70, it is enacted, by § 3, that in every inquiry or commission 
of lunacy, the question is to be confined to “ whether or not the person 
who is the subject of the inquiry is at the time of such inquiry of 
unsound mind, and incapable of managing himself or his affairs; and 
no evidence as to anything done or said by such person, or as to his 
demeanour or state of mind at any time being more than two years 
before the time of the inquiry, shall be receivable in proof of insanity 
on any such inquiry, or on the trial of any traverse of an inquisition, 
unless the judge or master shall otherwise direct.” §4 then goes on to 
direct that where the Lord Chancellor shall order an inquiry before a 
jury, he may direct an issue to be tried in one of the superior Courts of 
Common Law, at Westminster, the question at issue to be whether the 
alleged insane person is of unsound mind, and incapable of managing 
himself or his affairs ; and the verdict upon any such issue, finding the 
subject of the inquiry a lunatic, is to have the same force as that of an 
inquisition under a commission of lunacy; and wherever any legal 
reference is made to a commission of lunacy (§ 5), the verdict of a 
jury shall be taken as comprehended in the reference. On the trial of 
every such issue (§ 6), the alleged lunatic, if within the jnrisdiction, 
shall be examined before the taking of the evidence is commenced, and 
at the close of the proceedings before the jury consult, unless the 
presiding judge shall otherwise direct ; such examination to take place 
in open court or in | gibi as the judge may direct. There is to be 
(§ 7) no traverse of any inquisition made under any such order as 
aforesaid upon the oath of a jury, but the Lord Chancellor may 
direct a new trial upon a petition presented within three months after 
the trial of such issue, subject to such directions and upon such condi- 
tions as the Lord Chancellor may direct. On the hearing of any peti- 
tion for an inquiry (§ 8) before the master, the alleged lunatic, by 
himself or his counsel, may demand an inquiry by ajury, such demand 
to have the same effect as if made by notice filed with the registrar, 
and upon the hearing (§ 9) the demand for inquiry by a jury may be 
withdrawn. If it shall appear expedient to the Lord Chancellor (§ 10) 
the commission may be superseded upon conditions with the consent of 
the lunatic, and such other persons whose consent may be deemed 
necessary. The Lord Chancellor (§ 11) may order costs to be paid 
either by the party or parties who may have presented the petition, or 
by the party or parties opposing the petition, or out of the estate of 
the alleged lunatic, or partly by each, Where the lunatic does not 
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- oppose the petition (§ 12), and his property does not exceed 1,0002. in 


value, or 50/. of annual income, the Lord Chancellor is empowered to 
apply it for his benefit; and he may direct (§ 13) land or other property 
to be sold for such purposes, and may pay the same to any relative or 
other person thought proper to entrust with the application thereof, 
subject to such control, and with or without security, as the Lord 
Chancellor may direct. The Lord Chancellor (§ 14) has power given 
to make general orders for carrying into effect the objects of the pre- 
ceding section. Where (§ 15) on the trial of any indictment the 
accused person is acquitted on the ground of insanity, power is also 
given to the Lord Chancellor to apply his property, while still insane 
and in confinement, to his maintenance or that of his family, or for 
carrying on his trade or business ; and any lunatic’s property in expect- 
ancy or reversion (§ 16) may be charged with any moneys advanced or 
to be advanced, or may be sold, as he shall direct. Deeds (§ 17) made 
under the Act are to be binding, and the Bank of England is indemni- 
fied for obeying any orders issued by the Lord Chancellor in pursuance 
of it. Power is given by § 18 to the master to summon witnesses, 
whether they have previously made affidavits or not. 

The remainder of the Act defines the duties of visitors of lunatics, 
who, from October 1, 1862, are to be visited at least four times a year; 
the visitors are to report every six months to the Lord Chancellor, 
who may allow pensions to the present visitors; the visitors are to hold 
office during good behaviour, and to receive salaries; they are to be 
provided with clerks; and officers in lunacy above sixty, or incapable of 
performing their duties, are to receive superannuation allowances; the 
pensions and salaries to be paid out of the Suitor’s Fee Fund. The 
registrar is to hold office during good behaviour ; and the accountant- 
general is to act upon office copies of orders signed by the registrar, 
and sealed with his seal, 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES. 
[25 and 26 Victorie, cap. 87.—August 7, 1862.] 


An ‘Act to consolidate and amend the Laws relating to Industrial and 
Provident Societies. 


The previous Acts, 15 and 16 Vict., cap. 31, 17 and 18 Vict., cap. 25, 
and 19 and 20 Vict., cap. 40, are repeated by $ 1; but all societies 
registered under them are by § 2 entitled to a certificate from the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies without any fee. By § 3 any number of 
persons, not less than seven, are enabled to form a society under this 
Act for the carrying on any labour, trade, or handicraft, wholesale 
or retail, except the working of mines or quarries, and the business 
of banking. The rules of such society (§ 4 and schedule) are to 
contain the object, name, and place of office, and it must be registered 
as of limited liability; the terms and admission of members; the 
mode of holding meetings and right of voting; determination whether 
the shares are to be transferable, provisions for the form of transfer, if 
tranferable, and for the ap here of balances if not transferable; pro- 
visions for the audit of accounts; the power to invest part of the 
capital in another registered society; the power and mode of with- 
drawing from the society ; the mode of application of profits; and the 
appointment of managers and other officers. Two copies of the rules 
(§ 5) are to be sent to the Registrar of Friendly Societies, who is to give 
a certificate of registration, whereupon the society is to become a body 
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corporate, with perpetual succession, a common seal, and power to hold 
lands and buildings with limited liability. No member (§ 9) is to hold 
or claim any interest in a society registered under this Act exceeding 
the sum of 200. The remainder: of the Act consists of details for 
carrying its provisions into effect, 


MERCHANDISE MARKS. 
[25 and 26 Victoriw, cap. 88.—August 7, 1862.] 


An Act to amend the Law relating to the fraudulent marking of 
Merchandise, 


In defining the meaning of terms in § 1, the word ‘ mark’ is made to in- 
clude everything lawfully used by any person to “denote any chattel, or 
any article of trade, manufacture, or merchandise, to be an article or thing 
of the manufacture, workmanship, production, or merchandise of such 
person, or to be an article or thing of any peculiar or particular de- 
scription made or sold by such person, and shall also include any name, 
signature, word, letter, number, figure, mark, or sign,” attached to any 
article in which there is a copyright. The forging or falsely applying 
any such mark is to be punished (§ 2) as a misdemeanour, with for- 
feiture of the articles ; as is also ($ 3) the applying of a forged trade- 
mark to any vessel, case, wrapper, band, reel, ticket, &c., in or with 
which any article shall be sold or exposed to sale; and additions to or 
alterations of trade-marks (§ 5), made with intent to defraud, are to be 
deemed forgeries. After December 81, 1863, every person selling 
articles with forged or false trade-marks (§ 4), will subject himself to a 
penalty equal in value to the article sold, and a further sum not ex- 
ceeding 5/., nor less than 10s.; such person, moreover (§ 6), to be 
bound upon demand in writing to give full information of the name 
and address of the person from whom he shall have purchased such 
article, within forty-eight hours of the delivery of the demand; in case 
of refusal he may be summoned before a justice, and on continued 
refusal shall be fined 51. for every offence. Marking any false indica- 
tion of quantity, measure, or weight on any article (§ 7) with intent to 
defraud, subjects the offender to a penalty equal to the value of the 
article, and a further sum of not more than 5/., nor less than 10s., with 
forfeiture of the article; and persons selling any such article (§ 8) after 
December 31, 1863, are subject to the like penalties; but it is not to be 
considered (§ 9) an offence to use names or words generally used for 
indicating particular classes of manufactures. The remaining clauses 
relate to the legal proceedings for the recovery of penalties, and for 
prosecuting claims for damages, 


TRADING COMPANIES. 
[25 and 26 Victoria, cap. 89.—August 7, 1862.] 
An Act for the Incorporation, Regulation, and Winding up of Trading 
Companies and other Associations, 

This long Act relates principally to the legal proceedings in all 
matters concerning such companies. It is to be cited as The Com- 
panies Act, 1862. Its operation commenced on November 2, 1862. 
It enacts (§ 3) that a company carrying on the business of insur- 
ance in common with any other business, shall be deemed to be an 
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Insurance Company; and § 4 prohibits Companies consisting of more 
than ten persons from carrying on the “business of banking, unless 
registered under this Act, formed in pursuance of some other Act of 
Parliament, or of letters patent; or of more than twenty persons from 
carrying on any business for the acquisition of gain, unless enabled as 
above, or engaged in working mines within and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Stannaries. 
The Act is then divided into Nine Parts, of which we give the heads, 
that the nature of the Act may be seen :— 
The First Part relates to the constitution and incorporation of 
Companies and Associations under this Act : ; 
The Second Part—to the distribution of the capital and liability 
of members of Companies and Associations under this Act : 
The Third Part—to the management and administration of Com- 
panies and Associations under this Act: 
The Fourth Part—to the winding up of Companies and Associ- 
ations under this Act : 
The Fifth Part—to the Registration Office : 
The Sixth Part—to application of this Act to Companies regis- 
tered under the Joint Stock Companies Acts : 
ae Seventh Part—to Companies authorised to register under this 
ct: 
The Eighth Part—to application of this Act to unregistered 
Companies : 
The Ninth Part —to repeal of Acts, and temporary provisions. 


COUNCIL OF MEDICAL EDUCATION. 
[25 and 26 Victorie, cap. 91—August 7, 1862. ] 


An Act to incorporate the General Council of Medical Education and 
Registration of the United Kingdom, and for other Purposes. 


In addition to incorporating the Council, the exclusive right of pub- 
lishing, printing, and selling the Pharmacopceia, to be prepared under 
their authority, is vested in them, but the Commissioners of the 
Treasury are to fix the price; notice is to be given when it is pub- 
lished, after which it is to be substituted for all other Pharmacopceias, 
and a copy of it is to be received in evidence, 


| THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
(25 and 26 Victorix, cap. 93.—August 7, 1862.] 


An Act for Embanking the North Side of the River Thames from West- 


minster Bridge to Blackfriars Bridge, and for making new Streets in 
and near thereto. 


The title of this long Act almost sufficiently showsits purpose. The 
peogmble states that the coal and wine duties payable in the port of 
ndon, as continued till July 5, 1872, by the 24 and 25 Vict., cap. 42, 


are to be applied to the purposes of the embankment, together with all 
the funds available from the London Bridge Approaches Fund after the 
discharge of existing liabilities ; it then names the Commissioners who 
were to examine and report upon a plan, so as to provide with the 
greatest efficiency and economy for the relief of the most crowded 
streets by the establishment of a new and spacious thoroughfare, for 
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the improvement of the navigation of the river, and which would afford 
an opportunity of making the low-level sewer without disturbing the 
Strand and Fileet-street ; and also to report upon the cost and means of 
carrying the same into execution. This report was made, and contains 
proposals for the following improvements and works, which the Act 
authorises to be carried into execution, and gives details of the modes 
of procedure and management. . 

1. The making and maintaining an embankment and viaduct on the 
left bank of the river Thames, with all necessary and convenient 
walls, piers, arches, culverts, drains, quays, wharves, barge beds, 
basins, landing places, stairs, waterways, approaches, and other 
conveniences and works, such embankment to commence at the 
northern side of the Middlesex end of Westminster Bridge, and 
to terminate at or near the eastern boundary of the Inner 
Temple, and such viaduct to commence at the eastern boundary 
of the Inner Temple, and to terminate near to the western side of 
the northern end of Blackfriars Bridge ; the said embankment 
and viaduct respectively to be constructed in whole or in the 
greater part upon the bed or foreshore of the river Thames, and 
the site of which embankment and viaduct will be within the 
parishes, liberties, extra-parochial and other places following, or 
some of them; (that is to say) St. Margaret Westminster, St. 
Martin in the Fields, St. Clement Dane, St. Mary le Strand, 
St. John the Baptist, and the Savoy or precinct of the Savoy, all 
in the county of Middlesex, and the Middle Temple and the 
Inner Temple, the precinct of Whitefriars, St. Bridget other- 
wise St. Bride, the precinct of Bridewell, and the parish or 
precinct of St. Ann Blackfriars, all in the city of London or 
county of Middlesex. 

2.The making upon the, said embankment and viaduct a public 
roadway 100 feet wide up to the eastern boundary of the Inner 
Temple, and not less than 70 feet wide thence to Chatham-place, 
with all necessary approaches to the said roadway. 

8. The making of an approach road of an uniform width of not less 
than 40 feet, and on a gradient not steeper in any part thereof 
than one in thirty, leading from and out of such embankment 
roadway, and communicating by means of approaches with each 
of the streets following ; namely, Surrey-street, Norfolk-street, 
and Arundel-street; and which last-mentioned approach road 
and approaches will be in the parish of St. Clement Dane in the 
city of Westminster, each of which approaches shall be formed 
on a gradient not steeper in any part thereof than one in thirty, 
and of a width not less than the width of the street with which 

_ the same shall so communicate as aforesaid. 

4, The making a new street which shall commence from and out of 
the said embankment and roadway at or near the east side of 
the Middlesex end of Hungerford Bridge in the parish of 
St. Martin in the Fields, and shall pass on, over, and through 
divers streets, wharves, lands, and places in the parishes of 
St. Martin in the Fields, St. Clement Dane, and the precinct of 

_ the Savoy, and shall terminate in Wellington-street, Waterloo 

. _ Bridge, in the precinct of the Savoy, opposite to the northern 
wing of the western front of Somerset House, with all necessary 
approaches to such new street; and also several short streets or 
communications, each to commence from and out of such last- 
mentioned new street, and respectively to communicate with and 
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terminate in Villiers-street and Buckingham-street in the parish 
of St. Martin in the Fields, and Cecil-street in the parishes of 
St. Martin in the Fields and St. Clement Dane, or one of 
them. 

5. The making a new strect which shall commence by a jnnetion 
with the intended new strect fourthly herein described at or 
near to George-street in the Adelphi, and shall terminate in and 
by a junction with Whitehall-place at the east end thereof, all 
in the parish of St. Martin in the Fields. 

6. 'The making a new street which shall commence from and out of 
the said embankment and roadway at or near a place called 
Whitehall-stairs, and shall pass thence phe Whitehall-yard, 
and shall terminate in the street known as Whitehall, opposite 
to the Horse Guards, all in the parishes of St. Margaret West- 
minster and St. Martin in the Fields. 

7. The reclaiming and inclosing all or so much of the bed or fore- 
shore of the river Thames as shall lie between the present left 
bank of such river and the said intended embankment. 


INCLOSURE, No. 2. 
[25 and 26 Victoria, cap. 94.—August 7, 1862.] 


An Act to authorise the Inclosure of certain Lands in pursance of a 
Special Report of the Inclosure Commissioners. 


The second annual Inclosure Act of 1862 authorises the inclosure of 
the following fifteen places :— 


Cardiganshire—Ceulan-y-maesmawr and Llancynfeliu ; Lianfihangel 
Geneurglynn ; Scyborycoed. Cornwall—Lamburne Common. Essex— 
Great Burstead ; Stapleford Abbots, Lambourne, and Dagenham ; West 
Bergholt. Hertfordshire—Berkhamstead St. Mary, otherwise North- 
church ; Datchworth and Knebworth. Radnorshire—Iscoed ; Swydd 
Neithon. Staffordshire—Norton. Sufolk—Blythburgh Fen. Surrey— 
Warlingham. Wiltshire—Boscombe. 


SALMON FISHERIES, SCOTLAND. 
(25 and 26 Victoria, cap. 97.—August 7, 1862.] 


An Act to regulate and amend the Law respecting the Salmon Fisheries 
of Scotland, 


This Act is in effect similar to that of last session for England. 
Commissioners are to be appointed by the Secretary of State, with 
power to fix the date of a close time of 128 days, and fisheries, except 
in the rod and line, are not to be pursued from 6 o’clock on Saturday 
evening till 6 o’clock on the following Monday morning. The main 
provisions of the Act are to commence from January 1, 1863, but as 
regards the fisheries on the Solway, not till January 1,1865. Penalties 
are imposed for contravention of the Act, and the duties of the Com- 
missioners are defined. 
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GUNPOWDER ACT AMENDMENT. 
[25 and 26 Victorie, cap, 98.—August 7, 1862.] 


An Act for the Amendment of the 23 and 24 Vict., cap. 139, intituled An 
Act to amend the Law concerning the making, keeping, and carriage of 
Gunpowder and Compositions of an explosive Nature, and concerning 

. the Manufacture, Sale, and Use of Fireworks, and of an Act amending 
the last-mentioned Act. 


Percussion caps, ammunition, fireworks, fulminating mercury, and 
every other preparation or composition of an explosive nature, are now 
included in the provisions of the principal ;Act; and the divisional 
ao of Dublin are empowered to grant licences within their 

ict. 


POLICE AND IMPROVEMENTS, SCOTLAND. 
[25 and 26 Victorie, eap. 101.—August 7, 1862.] 


An Act to make more effectual Provision for regulating the Police of 
Towns and populous Places in Scotland, and for lighting, cleansing, 
paving, draining, supplying Water to and improving the same, and also 
jor promoting the Public Health thereof. 

This is a general Act, in which the provisions of previous Acts are 
incorporated, with some additional powers for town councils and local 
boards to enable them to carry the provisions into effect. 


THE UNION ASSESSMENT COMMITTEE ACT, 
[25 and 26 Victorie, cap. 103.—August 7, 1862.] 
An Act to amend the Law relating to Parochial Assessments, 


The object of this Act is “to furnish the guardians of unions with 
the means of accurately ascertaining the rateable value of the several 
parishes, so as to enable them to distribute fairly and correctly amongst 
those parishes the expenditure which is charged upon the common 
fund. It is accordingly confined, in its compulsory operations, to 
unions formed under the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 (4 & 5 
Wm. IV., cap. 76), but it also contains a permissive clause (§ 45) which 
enables the managing body of any union or incorporation for the relief 
of the poor, formed under any local Act, or under Gilbert's Act (22 Geo. 
IIL, eap. 83), to adopt its provisions upon obtaining the consent of the 
Poor Law Board. As both its purpose and provisions are thus limited 
to unions, it is perhaps scarcely necessary to point out that it has no 
application to those single or separate parishes which are not included 
in any union, whether governed by boards of guardians, established 
under the Poor Law Amendment Act, or otherwise.” * ; 

The first clause defines that the word “ Committee,” throughout this 
Act, shall signify the Assessment Committee herein provided, that all 
other words shall be constfued as in the general Act, and that its title 
shall be “The Union Assessment Committee Act, 1862.” By § 2, the 


i The Union Assessment Committee Act,’ with an explanatory Introduction‘and 
Practical Notes. By Danby P. Fry, Esq. Knight and Co.,90, Fleet Street, Introduce 


tion, p. 7 
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appointment of a Committee is vested in éhe Board of Guardians, who 
are to elect, at the first annual meeting after the election of guardians, 
any number not less than six nor more than twelve, consisting partly 
of ex-officio and partly of elected guardians; one-third of such com- 
mittee to be ez-officio guardians; but if there be not an adequate 
number of ex-officio guardians, the deficient number is to be made up 
of elected guardians. This Committee is to be appointed for the 
investigation and supervision of the valuations to be made as hereafter 
mentioned, and for the performance of the acts and duties to be mentioned, 
Where any union (§ 3) has the same bounds as the borough, the names 
of the Assessment Cummittee are to be transmitted to the town council 
in writing, who, if they think fit, may appoint an additional number of 
persons, not exceeding in number those appointed by the Board of 
Guardians, to form part of the said committee ; and they are to fill up 
any vacancies that may arise in the members so appointed by them. If 
the guardians (§ 4) neglect, or be prevented from making, such appoint- 
ment on the day specified, the Poor Law Board are to fix some other 
day for making the appointment. In case of any vacancy (§ 5) from 
a member dying, or becoming incapable, or resigning, the Board of 
Guardians are to fill up the vacancy with an ex officio or elected 
guardian, as the case may be, with all convenient speed; but during 
vacancies (§ 6) the Committee are empowered to act as though no 
such vacancies had occurred ; and this authority (§ 7) is to extend over 
every parish in the union. The Committee (§8) are to hold their first 
meeting, in the board-room of the union, on a day to be fixed by them, 
and the subsequent meetings are to be held upon notice and requisition 
as they may appoint. Any guardian of the union may be present at 
the meetings, but is not entitled to take any part therein. All questions 
(§ 9) are to be decided by a majority of the members present, but there 
must be not less than one-third of the whole number, or less than three ; 
in cases of equality of votes, the chairman is to have a casting vote. 
A clerk (§ 10) may be employed, and paid, the amount of his remunera- 
tion to be sanctioned by the Poor Law Board. The Committee (§ 11) 
are to cause minutes of their proceedings, and the names of the mem- 
bers present, to be made in proper books, which are to be kept by the 
clerk ; the entries are to be signed by the chairman, and all such 
entries are to be received as evidence in all courts of law or in pro- 
ceedings before magistrates. Such books are to be open at all 
seasonable times to the inspection of any person rated to the poor rate 
in any parish or union, and extracts may be made without any fee. 
Any clerk refusing such inspection, or the making of such extracts, 
subjects himself to a penalty of 5I., to be recovered by summary process. 
In the month of April of every year (§ 12), the Board of Guardians are 
to report the proceedings of the Committee to the Poor Law Board. 
The Committee (§ 13) may require from the overseers, or other 
persons having the care of the books of assessment of any rates or 
taxes, or of the valuations of any parish, returns of the same, or ex- 
tracts from such books; or that they shall permit such copies or 
extracts to be made by any person the Committee may appoint ; or they 
may require the production of the rate books, or the attendance of the 
persons having the custody of such books or engaged in the collection 
or management of such rates and taxes, and may examine such persons. 
On an order from the Committee, the overseers of each parish of the 
union are (§ 14), within three calendar months after the appointment of 
the Committee, to make a list of all the rateable hereditaments in the 
parish, with the annual value, according to a form given in the 
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schedule ; and unless the overseers think that the valuation last acted 
upon shows the full and correct rateable value of all such heredita- 
ments, they are to revise the valuation, and sign the list, to be called 
the Valuation List. The gross estimated rental (§ 15) is to be “the 
rent at which the hereditament might reasonably be expected to let 
from year to year, free of all usual tenants’ rates and taxes, and tithe 
commutation rentcharge, if any.” * The Committee (§ 16) have the 
power of enlarging the time for making valuation lists for the first 
time, and may order any existing valuation to be revised, in whole or in 
part, so as to insure a uniform and correct valuation ; or they may, 
with the consent of the Board of Guardians, direct a new valuation to 
be made, and appoint and pay a person to make the same, who is to 
sign the list instead of the overseers, and is then to deliver it to the 
overseer of the parish to which it relates. The valuation list of each 
parish (§ 17) is to be deposited and kept with the rate books; a copy is to 
be immediately delivered to the Board of Guardians, and public notice 
,of its deposit is to be given on the following Sunday, in like manner 
with the notice of the poor rate. All persons assessed, or liable to be 
assessed, have the right of inspecting and making copies or extracts 
from such list, which, at the end of fourteen days, are to be transmitted 
by the overseers to the Committee. If the overseers of any parish 
(§ 18) think the parish is aggrieved, or any person feel aggrieved by 
any unfairness or incorrectness in the valuation, or by the omission of 
any rateable hereditaments, he may, after the deposit and before the 
expiration of twenty-eight days after the notice of the deposit, send to 
the Committee a statement in writing of the grounds of the objection; 
and, in case of the omission of any rateable property, to the person so 
omitted ; and the Committee (§ 19) are to hold meetings to hear and 
decide on such objections, of which meetings due notice is to be given; 
but the Committee are not required to hold any meetings, or to hear 
any objections, unless written notices have been delivered to the over- 
seers and the Committee. Whether or not there be any objections, the 
Committee (§ 20) may make such alterations, additions, and correc- 
tions in the valuation list as may seem to them necessary; and they 
may employ a person to survey and value the hereditaments, and take 
any other means for ascertaining the correctness of the list ; and having 
done this, and heard and determined all the objections, they are to 
approve the same under the hands of three of the members, with the 
date of approval; but when any alteration or addition is made in the 
list ($ 21), the list is to be deposited for inspection as before, of which 
notice is to be given, and a day is to be appointed, not less than seven 
or more than fourteen days from the date of deposit, for hearing objec- 
tions to the alterations. The objections having been heard and deter- 
ined, the list is to be approved and deposited as before directed. 
If any ratepayer (§ 22), under the existing law, appeals to the special or 
quarter sessions, and on the appeal an order is made for amending the 
rate, the Committce are to alter the Valuation List in conformity with 
the decision. The custody of the Valuation Lists (§ 20) is to be the 
same as that of all other books wherein rates and assessments for the 
relief of the poor are entered ; they are to be “ to the like resort, 
and they are to be produced upon application before justices and at the 


* The words “free of all usual tenants’ rates and taxes” has occasioned some diffi- 
culty as to whom it is to refer. ‘The received construction according to Mr. D. Fry) now 
is that the valuation is to be the rack rent, the tenant taking the taxes named upon 
himself, and the landlord being liable for repairs and insurance, 
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quarter-sessions, when any appeal is heard. Every Valuation List 
approved by the Committee and delivered to the overseers, with any 
alterations and additions, and any supplemental lists also approved, is 
to be deemed (§ 24) the Valuation List in force for the parish, except in 
case of any parish in which the assessment is made under a local act, 
until a new valuation is made and approved. In case of additions to 
or alterations in tle rateable property of a parish, the overseers (§ 25) are 
to prepare supplemental Valuation Lists; whether occasioned by build- 
ing, destruction of buildings, or alterations in the condition, showing the 
rateable value according to their judgment. Where the Committee may 
themselves deem it expedient (§ 26), or upon the complaint of persons 
who think themselves aggrieved, they may direct from time to time a 
new Valuation List in substitution of the preceding, or a supplemental 
list; and all the provisions concerning the original list (§ 27) are to 
apply to these lists. 

After a Valuation List has been made and approved for any parish 
(§ 28), no rate is to be allowed unless made according to such list, and. 
the overseers are to sign a declaration, in a form given in the schedule, 
certifying that it has been made according to such list; but where any 
alteration has been made in the occupancy, by which parties become 
liable for parts that had heretofore been treated as a whole, such parts 
may be apportioned to pay a rateable proportion of the whole, whether 
the lists have been made or not; but (§ 29) the provision is not to 
apply to places under a local act, where the rates are made by a vestry, 
trustees, or guardians, &c. In computing the contribution to be paid to 
the common fund (§ 30), the annual rateable value is to be taken from 
the approved Valuation Lists, and government property, if any, is to be 
added to the rateable value for the purpose of estimating the contribu- 
tion. <A copy of the Valuation Lists (§ 31) is to be deposited in the 
Board Room of the guardians, in the custody of the clerk, who is*to 
admit the inspection of any guardian or overseer of the Union without 
fee, and of any ratepayer within the union on payment of a shilling, the 
fee to be carried to the common fund. If the overseers of any parish 
within the union have reason to think (§ 82) that the parish has been 
overvalued, or that any other parish has been undervalued, they may 
summon a vestry to consider of the propriety of appealing to the quarter- 
sessions ; this must be done within a month after the approval of the 
list; if the ground of appeal is the undervaluation of a parish, fourteen 
clear days’ notice in writing must be given to the guardians of such 
parish previous to the first quarter-session at which the appeal is to be 
made, with the grounds of the appeal ; the court is empowered to decide 
on the question, to correct irregularities or inaccuracies, but no Valua- 
tion List is to be quashed in regard to any other parish than the one 
proceeded against, unless the Court think it necessary to order a new 
valuation, which it is empowered to do by § 33, upon the application of 
the appellant or respondent, without hearing the appeal, but fixing 
some other day for receiving the new survey or valuation, and then 
hearing and determining upon the appeal. The charges and expenses 
of such survey or valuation to be deemed costs in the cause (§ 34), and 
to abide the event, and the Court may order them to be paid by the 
appellant or respondent as they may think fit; but where the appeal 
is made on the ground of a parish being overcharged, if the decision 1s 
in favour of the appellants, the Board of Guardians of the union are to 
pay the costs to the appellants out of the common fund of the union. 
The Act (§ 35) is not to prevent the owners of houses from compounding 
for the rates ; and nothing (§ 36) herein is to reuder persong ligble to 
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be rated in respect of occupations not now by law rateable, or to deprive 
any one of the benefit of exemption now enjoyed, nor to affect the provi- 
sions of The Cambridge Award Act, 1856, or the Act relating: to the 
poor of the city of Oxford. The Committee (§ 37) may allow such com- 
pensation for returns, valuations, or other matters, as they may think 
just such remuneration (§ 38), and also that to their clerk, is to be paid 

y the guardians from the common fund; but the expenses of the 
Valuation Lists (§ 39) are to be charged upon the poors rate of the 
agen when made by order of the Committee, if the valuation exceed 

y one-sixth the amount returned by the overscers, and if less than one- . 
sixth out of the common fund, Persons wilfully refusing to attend 
(§ 40) in obedience to any lawful order of the Committee, or refusing to 
produce any rate-book, assessment, or valuation required by the Com- 
mittee, are liable to a penalty not exceeding 201, to be recovered by 
summary proceeding; and every person (§ 40) wilfully injuring, destroy- 
ing, or concealing such documents, or wilfully giving false evidence 
before the Committee, is punishable as for a misdemeanour. Orders and 
notices issued by the Committee ($ 41) may be in writing or in print, or 
partly in writing and partly in print; they are sufficiently authenticated 
if signed by the clerk, and may be served by a copy of the same being 
delivered by the post to the person to whom the order or notice is directed, 
or by being delivered at his fixed place of abode; and notices or state- 
ments (§ 42) may be served by being left at the office of the clerk of 
the Board of Guardians, addressed to the Committee, or by being 
delivered personally to the clerk at his usual place of abode. Until a 
valuation has been made and approved (§ 43), every parish is to be 
rated and assessed under the form required by the 6 and 7 Wm. IV.; 
but after the valuation has been approved, except where the parish is 
governed under a local act, every such rate is to show the annual rate- 
able value of cach hereditament according to the Valuation List in 
foree in the parish. By § 45, all the powers, authorities, &e., now in 
force for levying the rates are made applicable to this Act, and § 46 
restricts its operation to England only. 


JURIES. 
[25 and 26 Victorie, cap. 107—August 7, 1862.] 


An Act to give greater Facilities for summoning Persons to serve on Jurics, 
and for other Purposes relating thereto. 

By § 1, this Act is to be cited as The Juries Act, 1862. By § 2, 
all registered pharmaceutical chemists, the managing clerks to attorneys, 
solicitors, and proctors actually practising, all subordinate officers in 
jails and houses of correction, are exempted from serving on juries, and 
are not to be inserted in the lists to be prepared. The functions and duties 
of high-eonstables in preparing the lists are repealed by § 3, and § 4 
directs that the clerk of the peace of the county is, on or before July 20 
in every year, to issue precepts to the churchwardens and overseers of 
every parish, requiring them to make out, before September 1 next 
ensuing, a true list of all men within their districts qualified and liable 
to serve on juries according to the principal Act; the precepts are to be 
forwarded as registered letters by post. .The printing precepts, war- 
rants, returns, &e. (§ 5), is to be at the expense of the county, On the 
receipt of the precept (§ 6), the duties of the churchwardens and over- 
seers, and thé penalties for making default therein, are to be the same 
as those previously applicable to the high constable ; and no notice (§ 7) 
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is to be sent to the high constable in futuré for the production of the jury 
list at a special petty-sessions as required by the principal Act. In case 
of default of the overseers or churchwardens of any parish in preparing 
the list, the justices (§ 8) may adjourn the special petty-sessions to any 
day within seven days for its production, the clerk to the justices send- 
ing a notice to the defaulters requiring them to produce the list at the 
adjournment. The clerk to the justices ($ i to take charge of the 
lists when ‘presented, and as soon as they have been approved and 
signed by the justices, he is to forward them by post as registered 
letters, legibly endorsing them Jury Lists, to the clerkjof the peace for 
the county ; whose duties and liabilities (§ 10) in reference to them are 
to continue as before. All persons liable to serve (§ at) may be 
summoned by post, the sheriff or other proper officer affixing his seal to 
the letter,; which is to be endorsed, Jury Summons, and directed to the 
juror at his place of abode as described in the Jurors’ Book; the letters 
are to be registered and a stamped duplicate taken from the postmaster ; 
the production of such stamped duplicate is to be evidence of the delivery 
of the summons at the dwelling-house of the person to whom it was 
directed, unless returned to the post-office as undelivered from any 
cause; but whenever the summons is sent by post, two additional days 
are to be allowed beyond the number required by law for the service of a 
summons before the day on which the juror is required to attend. Ifa 
juror (§ 12) be fined for non-attendance, the fine is not to be estreated 
until after the expiration of fourteen days, and notice is to be sent to the 
juror requiring him within six days to forward an affidavit of the cause 
of his non-attendance ; this affidavit is to be submitted to the presiding 
judge of the court in which default was made, who is empowered to 
remit the fine if he deem fit. The costs of the sheriffs (§ 13) in summon- 
ing jurors by post are to be included in his ordinary bill of cravings, and 
are to be allowed by the Treasury Commissioners, The Act (§ 14) is 
not to extend to Scotland or Ireland, or to the city of London, and (§ 15) 
came into operation on August 10, 1862. 


UNION RELIEF AID. 
[25 and 26 Victorie, cap. 110.—August 7, 1862.] 


An Act to enable Boards of Guardians of certain Unions to obtain tem- 
porary Aid to meet the extraordinary Demands for Relief therein, 


This is a temporary Act, required by the distress in the cotton manu- 
facturing districts of Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire, to which 
counties its operations are confined. It provides that where the expen- 
diture for the quarters ending Michaelmas or Christmas in Poor Relief 
in ‘any parish exceeds the rate of 3s. in the pound per annum, the 
guardians may charge the excess on the other parishes in the union, 
and are empowered to make extraordinary calls in addition to their 
ordinary orders, until all the parishes have reached the limit of 3s. in 
the pound. If the aggregate expenditure of the union reaches that 
amount, the guardians may apply to the Poor Law Board for authority 
to borrow money to meet such excess. On receiving that authority, 
the amount may be borrowed, charged on the common fund of the 
union, to be paid by annual instalments not exceeding seven. Where in 
distressed unions the expenditure for the quarters ending Michaelmas 
or Christmas shall have excceded the rate of 5s. in the pound, the 
guardians may apply to the Poor Law Board, which, on being satisfied 
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that there has been such an excess of expenditure, may make a general 
order upon the unions and parishes in the county in which such union 
is situated, to contribute a proportionate sum to meet such excess; 
the several sums so apportioned are to be paid out of the common fund 
of the unions to the treasurer of the union on whose behalf the order 
shall have been made; but in such contribution the Poor Law Board 
may except any union in which the expenditure on Poor Relief for the 
corresponding quarter shall have exceeded the rate of 3s. in the pound. 
Wherever a union thus contributes, the guardians may elect a member 
to represent them at the Board of Guardians of the union aided, who 
is to act as guardian for the current quarter, but is not to vote in the 
election of officers. No order of the Poor Law Board is to be issued 
under the authority of this Act after March 1, 1863; nor are their 
orders, nor the orders of the guardians, nor any rate made to carry out 
the provisions of this Act, to be questioned in any court of law on cer- 
tiorari or otherwise. The rateable value of property within the unions 
or parishes referred to, is to be that taken in computing the amount of 
contributions to the common fund, 


LUNATICS’ LAW AMENDMENT. 
[25 and 26 Victorie, cap. 111.—August 7, 1862.] 
. An Act to amend the Law relating to Lunatics. 


This is a long Act, but chiefly of minute details, such as how plans are 
to be prepared and estimates given for asylums; for allowing contracts 
to be made for the reception of pauper lunatics; for the care of chronic 
lunatics in workhouses ; for providing burial-grounds for asylums ; for 
the taking of additional lands for asylums on lease; for providing super- 
annuations for officers of asylums; for inspection of licensed houses, 
with penalties for infringement of rules; for the admission and visita- 
tion of pauper lunatics in asylums; with a few miscellaneous clauses, 
one of which allows patients to be removed from asylums or licensed 
houses on trial for limited periods, and if a pauper, the allowance to be 
paid for his benefit which would be paid in the hospital or asylum ; but 
unless at the end of the period fixed, a medical certificate is sent that 
detention is no longer necessary, he must return, or may be retaken 
as in case of an escape. Letters written by a patient and addressed to 
the Commissioners in Lunacy or to the Visitors are to be forwarded un- 
opened ; and all letters are to be forwarded to the persons to whom 
they are addressed, unless the superintendent of an asylum or the pro- 
prietor of a licensed house prohibit it, in which case the letter must be 
endorsed to that effect, and laid before the Visitors or Visiting Com- 
missioners on their next visit; a penalty not exceeding 291. is to be in- 
flicted fora violation of these rules. 


POOR REMOVAL. 
[25 and 26 Victorie, cap. 113.—August 7, 1862.] 


An Act to amend the Law relating to the Removal of Poor Persons from 
England to Scotland, and from Scotland to England and Ireland, 


Under this Act the warrant (§ 1) for the removal of any poor person 
chargeable on any parish must be signed by two or more justices or a 
stipendiary magistrate in England, and in Scotland by the sheriff or 
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two justices ; the justices or magistratessare to see that the person pro- 
posed to be removed is in such a state of health as not to be liable to 
suffer bodily or mental injury by the removal. The warrant (§ 2) is 
to be granted in England on the application of the relieving officer or 
other officer of the guardians, and in Scotland on that of the inspector 
of the poor; and is to contain the name and reputed age of every 
person to be removed, the name of the place where born, where last 
residing, and the state of health; the warrant is to be addressed to the 
proper authority of the place to which the person to be removed belongs 
or is supposed to belong. A copy of the warrant (§ 3) is to be sent by 
post to the inspector of the poor in Scotland or to the clerk of the Board 
of Guardians in England for the parish to which the person is to be 
removed. The warrant is also (§ 4) to order that the poor person, 
with his family if any, is to be safely conveyed and delivered at 
the workhouse in England or Ireland, or to the inspector of the poor in 
Scotland, mentioned in the warrant, or of the port or place nearest to 
the place of the pauper’s ultimate destination ; and the master of the 
workhouse or the inspector of the poor (§ 5) is to receive the person 
mentioned in the warrant under a penalty of 10J. in case of refusal. If 
not removed to the place of ultimate destination (§ 6), the Board of 
Guardians or the inspector of the poor is to receive them and forward 


persons or parish liable, such costs being the actual expense incurred in 
the conveyance and maintenance of every such person, and to be re- 
covered by process in the County Court. No woman, nor any child 
under fourteen (§ 7) is to be removed as a deck passenger in any vesscl 
from England to Scotland, or from Scotland to Engiand or Ireland, 
during the period from October 1 to March 31 following, and no regula- 
tion authorising such removal shall be henceforth legal. So much of the 
8 and 9 Vict., cap. 83, is repealed (§ 8) by this Act as. is inconsistent 
with its provisions; and except (§ 9) so far as the provisions of this Act 
alter them, this Act is to be construed as part of the same. 


POACHING PREVENTION. 
[25 and 26 Victorie, cap. 114.—August 7, 1862.] 


An Act for the Prevention of Poaching. 

Any constable or peace-officer of any county, borough, or place in 
Great Britain and Ireland, is empowered by this Act, “in any highway, 
street, or public place, to search any person whom he may have good 
cause to suspect of coming from any land where he shall have been un- 
lawfully in search or pursuit of game, or any person aiding or abetting 
such person, and having in his possession any game unlawfully obtained, 
or any gun, part of gun, or nets or engines used for the killing or taking 
game, and also to stop and search any cart or other conveyance in of 
upon which such constable or peace-officer shall have good cause to 
suspect that any such game or any such article or thing is being carried 
by any such person, and should there be found any game or any such 
article or thing as aforesaid upon such person, cart, or conveyance, to seize 
and detain such game, article, or thing; and such constable or peace- 
officer shall in such case apply to some justice of the peace for a sum- 
mons citing such person to appear before two justices of the peace 
assembled in petty sessions,” as in previous Acts; and if he is found 
guilty, he is to pay a penalty not exceeding 51.. and forfeit the game and 
any of the instruments above mentioned, which are to be sold or de- | 
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stroyed as the justices may direct, and the proceeds paid to the treasurer 
of the county or borough in which the conviction takes place; and no 
person who sells such game by direction of the justices in writing is to 
he liable to any penalty for selling game without a licence; if no con- 
viction takes place, the things taken, or the value thereuf, is to be 
restored to the person from whom they had been seized. Convictions 
or adjudications upon appeal, are not to be quashed for want of form or 
be removed by certiorari or otherwise into the superior Courts. Power 
of appeal is given to the quarter-sessions, to be holden within twelve 
days after conviction, if notice be given within three days.of the convic- 
tion, and seven clear days at least before such session; and the appellant 
must enter into a bond to appear, to abide the judgment of the Court, 
and to pay such costs as shall be awarded by the Court, who are then to 
hear and determine upon such appeal, and make such order with or 
without costs to either party as to them shall appear fit, and, if necessary, 
issue process for enforcing such judgment, 


MEMORANDUM. 


[The following List contains the Titles of the Public Acts of the 
Session of 1862, not included in the foregoing Abstracts. } 

1. To apply the Sum of 973,747/. out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the Service of the Year ending March 31, 1862. 

2. To apply the Sum of 18,000,000I. out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the Service of the Year 1862. 
5. For punishing Mutiny and Desertion, and for the better Payment 

of the Army and their Quarters. 

6. For the Regulation of her Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces while 
on Shore, 

7. To provide for the Registration and Transfer of India Stocks at the 
Bank of Ireland, and for the mutual Transfer of such Stocks from and 
to the Banks of England and Ireland respectively. 

9. To enable the Trustees of Sir John Soane’s Museum to send 
Works of Art to the International Exhibition, 1862. 

10. For continuing for a further Jimited Time, and for extending the 
Operation of Orders made under The Industrial Schools Act, 1861, 
and The Industrial Schools (Scotland) Act, 1861. 

11. To explain an Act, intituled An Aci for the better Government of 
her Majesty’s Australian Colonies. 

12. For the Protection of Inventions and Designs exhibited at the 
International Exhibition of Industry and Art for the Year 1862. 

13. For raising the sum of 1,000,000: by Exchequer Bonds for the 
Service of the Year 1862. ° 

14. To extend to the Isle of Man the Provisions of the Act 18 and 
19 Vict., cap. 90, as to the Payment of Costs to and by the Crown. 

15. To define the Powers of the President and Fellows of the King 
and Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland with respect to the Elec- 
tion of its Fellows. 

16. For extinguishing certain Rights of Way through the Netley 
Hospital Estate in the Parish of Hound in the County of Southampton. 

17. To extend the Time for making Enrolments under the Act 
passed in the last Session of Parliament, intituled An Act to amend the 
Law relating to the Conveyance of Land for Charitable Uses, and to 
explain and amend the said Act, 
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19. To amend The Gencral Pier and Harbour Act, 1861. - 

21. To amend the Law relating to the Transfer of Stocks and An. 
nuities transferable at the Bank of Ireland. 

23. To amend The Summary Procedure on Bills of Exchange 
(Ireland) Act (1861). 

24. To continue The Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act, 1856, a; 
amended by the Act of the 23 and 24 Vict., cap. 138. 

25. To confirm certain Provisional Orders under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1858, relating to the Districts of Hanley, Stroud, Ilfracombe, 
Longton, Halifax, Ipswich, and Sandown. 

26. To extend the Power of making Statutes possessed by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and to make further Provision for the Administration 
of Justice in the Court of the Chancellor of the said University. 

27. To authorise Payments for a further Period out of the Revenues 
of India in respect of the Retiring Pay, Pensions, and other Expenses of 
that Nature of her Majesty’s British Forces serving in India. 

28. To alter and amend the Universities (Scotland) Act insofar as 
relates to the Bequest of the late Dr. Alexander Murray in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. 

29. To amend and enlarge the Acts for the Improvement of Landed 
Property in Ireland. 

30. To amend an Act of the last Session for authorising Advances 
of Money out of the Consolidated Fund for carrying on Public Works 
and Fisheries for employment of the Poor, and for facilitating the 
Construction and Improvement of Harbours; and for other Purposes. 

31. To apply the Sum of 10,000,0007. out of the Consolidated Fund 


‘to the Service of the year 1862. 


32, To continue the Act of the 2 and 3 Vict., cap. 74, for preventing 
the Administering of Unlawful Oaths in Ireland, as amended by a 
Act of the 11 and 12 Vict. : 

33. For vesting in her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for the 
War Department the Lands of the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, 
teas completing certain Exchanges of Lands now or late of the said 

ollege. 

34. For the Discontinuance of Portsdown Fair in the County of 
Southampton. 

She To amend the Acts for the Regulation of Public Honses ia Scot- 


36. To appropriate certain Portions of Land lying between High and 
Low Water Mark, situate in the Parishes of Shoebury and Wakering 
i the County of Essex, as Ranges for the Use and Practice of Ar 

ery. 

37. To remove Doubts concerning, and to amend the Law relating to, 
the private Estates of her Majesty, her Heirs and Successors. 

39. For enabling the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury to 
make Arrangements with the Red Sea and India Telegraph Company. 

42. To regulate the Procedure in the High Court of Chancery and 
the Court of Chancery of the County Palatine of Lancaster. 

44. To amend the Law relating to the giving of Aid to discharged 
Prisoners. 

; a To amend The West Indian Incumbered Estates Acts, 1854 and 

46. For the better Regulation in certain Cases of the Procedure in the 
High Court of Chancery in Ireland. 


48. Respecting the Establishment and Government of Provinces it | 
New Zealand, and ty enable the Legislature of New Zealand to repeal | 
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the 73rd Section of an Act, intituled An Act to grant a Representative 
Constitution to the Colony of New Zealand. 

49, To authorise the Completion, after his Royal Highness Albert 
Edward Prince of Wales shall attain the Age of 21 Years, of Arrange- 
ments commenced during his Minority, under the Provisions of an Act 
passed in the Session of Parliament held in the 7th and 8th Years of the 
Reign of her Majesty Queen Victoria, intituled An Act to enable the 
Council of his Royal Highness Albert Edward Prince of Wales to sell 
and exchange Lands and enfranchise Copyholds Parcel of the Pos- 
sessions of the Duchy of Cornwall, to purchase other Lands; and for 
other Purposes. 

51. For confirming, with Amendments, certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under The General Pier and Harbour Act, 
1861, and The General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, Amendment Act, 
relating to Carrickfergus, Real, Oban, Saint Ives, Tobermory, and 
Hastings. 

52. To amend an Act of the 24 and 25 Vict., to prevent the future 
Grant by Copy of Court Roll and certain Leases of Lands and Heredita- 
ments in England belonging to Ecclesiastical Benefices. 

55. For the Settlement of a Loan due from the Island of Jamaica to 
the Imperial Government. 

56. To confirm certain Provisional Orders made under an Act of 
the 15 Vict., to facilitate Arrangements for the Relief of Turnpike 
Trusts. 

57. To authorise the Sale of her Majesty’s Bakehouse in Peascod 
Street, Windsor, and the Application of the Proceeds in the Purchase of 
Land or Buildings to be held with Windsor Castle. 

58. To make further Provision with respect to the raising of Money 
for Erecting-and Improving Parochial Buildings in Scotland. 

60. To indemnify such persons in the United Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for Offices and Employments, and to 
extend the Time limited for those Purposes respectively. 

63. To amend The Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, The Merchant 

hipping Act Amendment Act, 1855, and The Customs Consolidation 
Act, 1853. 

, 64. For the better Protection of her Majesty’s Naval and Victualling 
tores. 

69. For transferring from the Admiralty to the Board of Trade certain 
Powers and Duties relative to Harbours and Navigation under Local 
and other Acts; and for other Purposes. 

71. To apply a Sum out of the Consolidated Fund and the Surplus of 
Ways and Means to the Service of the Year 1862, and to appropriate the 
Supplies granted in this Session of Parliament. 

72. To continue certain Turnpike Acts in Great Britain. 

73. For continuing the Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Commission, 
and entitling the Commissioners to Superannuation Allowance. 

74. To enable the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Works to acquire 
additional Land for the Purposes of the Public Offices Extension Act 
of 1859, by way of Exchange for Land already acquired but not wanted 
for the Purposes of the said Act. 

75. To. revive and continue an Act for amending the Laws relating to 
Savings’ Banks in Ireland. 

77. 'To suspend the making of Lists and the Ballots for the Militia of 
the United Kingdom. 

78. For providing a further Sum towards defraying the Expenses of 
constructing Fortifications for the Protection of the Royal Arsenals and 
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Dockyards and the Ports of Dover ang Portland, and of creating a 
central Arsenal. 

80. To defray the Charge of the Pay, Clothing, and Contingent and 
other Expenses of the Disembodied Militia in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
to grant Allowances in certain Cases to Subaltern Officers, Adjutanty, 
Paymasters, Quartermasters, Surgeons, Assistant Surgeons, and Sur- 

eons’ Mates of the Militia; and to authorise the employment of the 
on-commissioned Officers. 

81. To make perpetual An Act to amend the Procedure and Powers 
of the Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. 

83. To amend the Laws in force for the Relief of the destitute Poor in 
Treland, and to continue the Powers of the Commissioners, 

84. To continue the Duties of Excise on Sugar made in the United 
Kingdom, and to amend the Laws relating to the Duties of Excise. 

85. To facilitate the Transmission of Moveable Property in Scotland. 
_ 90. For rectifying a clerical Error in the Act of the present Session, 
cap. 40, with respect to the African Slave Trade Treaty. 

92. To limit the Time for proceeding to Elections in Counties and 
Boroughs in Ireland. 

95. To amend the Law relating to Polling Places in the Boroughs of 
New Shoreham, Cricklade, Aylesbury, and East Retford, 

96, To render tenable during good Behaviour the Office of the Officer 
of the Court of Common Pleas by whom the Certificates of Acknow- 
ledgment of Deeds of Married Women are filed of Record. 

99. To amend the Bankruptcy Act (1861). 

100. To authorise Improvement Commissioners acting as Burial 
Boards to mortgage certain Rates for the Purposes of the Burial Acts, 

102. An Act to amend the Metropolis Local Management Acts. 

104. For the Discontinuance of the Queen’s Prison, and Removal of 
the Prisoners to Whitecross-street Prison. 

105. To transfer the Roads and Bridges under the Management of the 
Commissioners of Highland Roads and Bridges to the several Counties 
> which the same are situate, and to provide for other Matters relating 
thereto. 

106. To amend the Law relating to the Appointment of County’ Sur- 
veyors in Ireland. 

108. Toconfirm certain Sales, Exchanges, Partitions, and Enfranchise- 
ments by Trustees and others. 

109, 'To continue the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act (1854). 

112. For establishing the Jurisdiction of the Charity Commissioners in 
certain Cases, 
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Abstracts of Parliamentary Documents. 


*,* Fractional Sums are omitted in some instances. 
I.—FINANcE, 
1, An Account of the Gross Pustic Income of the United Kingdom 


of Great Britain and Ireland, in the Year ended Dec. 31, 1861, and 
of the actual Issurs or PAYMENTs within the same period. 


INCOME OR REVENUE. 

REVENUE, £. 8. 
Customs . . © © © «© © « 23,774,000 0 
(Land ‘and Assessed) © 3,119,000 0 
Property Tax. . . « « 9,962,000 0 
Post Office . . 3,500,000 0 
Crown Lands (Net). 293,478 19 

OrHeER RECEIPTS, 

Produce of Sale of Old Stores, and other extra Receipts 547,665 19 
Money received from the Revenues of India... 190,000 0 
Imprest and other Moneys . . .... . 536,058 13 
Unclaimed Dividends received . . . . 32,477 3 


Total Revenue . . . 68,603,851 7 
Excess of Expenditure over Income . . . = 2,214,207 12 


£70,818,058 19 


ouon 


EXPENDITURE. 


Funpep . £. 8. 


Interest and Management of the Permanent Debt . 23,710,327 8 
Terminable Annuities . « « 41,848,875 10 
Interest of Exchequer Bonds, 1858, &e. . 111,250 0 
Interest of Exchequer Bills, Supply. . . . . 424,288 3 


Ditto ditto Deticiency . . . 518 -15 


CHARGES ON CONSOLIDATED Founp. 
Civil List. . . . 404,048 0 
Annuities and Pensions <n © 323,987 18 
Salaries and Allowances . 155,887 13 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions . . 176,478 15 
Courts of Justice . . . . . 697,241 3 


MISCELLANEOUS CHARGES, 
Drawback on Wine... . 6 4,604 0 6 
Expenses of Fortifications. . . . . 600,000 0 0 
Other Charges . . ee 202,726 0 6 
Surpty SeERvIcEs, 
Army « « 14,875,868 11 2 
(excluding Packet Service). 12,608,042 7 3 
Miscellaneous Civil Services .. 8,052,788 14 11 
Salaries, &c., of Revenue Departments » + . 4,697,967 1 11 
Post Office Packet Service 1,094,778 0 0 
China, Naval and Military Operations é % ‘6's 780,000 0 0 


Extraordinary Expenses of the late Russian War . 53,430 15 10 
Total Expenditure . . .£70,818,058 19 
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3. Gross AmouNT produced by Customs Duties upon the Principal 
Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise, in the Year 1861. 


Abstracts of Parliamentary Documents. 


Coffee:—From British Posses- 
sionsout of Europe. 
From Foreign Countries 
Corn :—Wheat 
Barley . 
Oats 
Peas. . 
Beans . 
Indian Corn or Maize . 
Wheatmeal and Fleur 
Other kinds of Grain and Meal 
Fruits :—Currants 


or split, or otherwise 
dressed, except hewn— 
From British Possessions . 
Deals, Battens, Boards, or 
other Timber or Wood, 
sawn or split:— From 
British Possessions . 84,640 

87,235 

5,916 

32954 
o60 Tobacco :—Stemmed 
Unstemmed . 2,564,173 
° Manufactured, and Snuff 142,937 
52,012 


Wine :—Under 18 dgs. 
4°, 187 


26 
4° 979.242 
29,099 


45 
121,102 


30,597 
34,272 


Spices: Pepper 
Spirits :—Rum 
Brandy . 833,513 
Geneva . e 52,615 
Sugar, unrefined:—From British 
Possessions in America . 2,236,430 
From Mauritius 1,025,024 | 
From British Possessions in 
the East Indies. 392,813 
From Foreign Countries . 2,396,277 
Refined, and Sugar Candy :— 
From British Possessions out 
From Foreign Countries. 
Melasses:—From British Pos- 
sessions outof Europe . 
From Foreign Countries . 


1,755,129 

9 

02 5 

211 

in bottles 
at 2s. 5d. 

| Arrears, unclassed, at old duty 

‘Other Articles . . 


Total 


4o 


23,657,513 


‘The drawbacks and allowances 
on quantities over-esti- 
mated, damaged, &c., was 210,987 


Total Net Produce . £23,446,526 


828 
223,542 


54,168 
105,343 


4. Reyenur, 1861 the net rents and profits of courts, royalties, &c. 
revenue of Ireland, paid into the exchequer, Of the disbursements, 10,000l. were paid over 
amounted to 6,883,557/.; arising from cus-| to the Queen’s use, 6,209, in salaries, Xc., 
toms 2,295,000l., excise 2,991,000l., stamps , 1,7211. in charities and donations, and 17,4421. 
515,5321., income tax 733,485. (a decrease of | were in hand. The remainder is made up 
227,331l. from 1860), post-office nothing, by miscellaneous items. 
small branches of revenue and ee 


laneous receipts, including repayment of ad- 

vances, 348,5391. ‘The expenditure, chiefly' 7, Incomz Tax.—In Great Britain, in 
for interest on funded debt, grants, Kc., was the year ending April 5, 1861, under 
6,826,9830. schedule D 278,723 persons were assessed 
in a total of 3,429,1751.; of whom 17,702 were 


5. CoRNWALL, Ducuy or.—-The revenue of | 
the Duchy of Cornwall for the year ending | 
Dec, 31, 1861, was 70,592., 9,274l. of which | 
consisied of the balance in hand; 42,1721. . 
arose from the profits of courts, royalties of | 
coal-mines, mines, quarries, sale of wood, | 
&c.; 16,2191. from the Consolidated Fund in| 
lieu of tin coinage duties, &c.; and 2,g210. | 
from dividends and interest on stock. The > 
expenditure was 46,7911., of which 32,1391. | 
were paid to the treasurer of the Prince of | 


for incomes under I00l. a year; 132,903 
between rool. and 150l.; 41,872 between 
1501. and 2001.3; 36,247 between 2001. and 
3001.3; 16,586 between 300l. and 4ool. In 
these last two classes there is a small de- 
crease in the numbers, while in the class be- 
tween tool, and 1501, there is an increase of 
5,333 in the number, and it still contributes 
the largest amount of any of the classes, the 
sum being 446,2887.; while the next largest 
is 420,594/. from 530 persons with incomes 


Wales, 2,0611. in superannuations, charities, | between 10,0001. and 50,0001. In Ireland 
Jaw charges, &c., 6,4951. for expenses of | 17,721 persons were assessed under sche- 
management, 13,1677. ior repairs and per- dule D, to the amount of 134,732/.; and the 
immanent improvements, 3,812/. for property largest number of contributors, 8,351, with 
tax allowed to tenants, for annuities, &c,, the largest amount of contributions, 28,060l., 
and the balance remains in hands of bankers | were furnished by persons with incomes be- 
or agents, | tween Tool. and 1501. a year. There is a 
' small decrease of the number of persons in 

6, Ducny or LancastEx.—The receipts in all the classes between 200l. and 6ool. a 
the year 1861 were 43,8071., arising from | year; but though there are but 2,395 persons 


—_—- 


| 
14,903 | Teas. © «© 5,521,320 
| Timber and Wood :—Not sawn 
8g1 
169,289 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


exceeds the previous year, and is second 
largest in amount, being 22,2957. There 
are 25 with incomes between 10,0ool. and 
50,0001., who contribute 17,3981. The amount 
of income charged with the tax was, in 
England, 18,260,3611. ; in Ireland 4,604,257. 

Under schedule KE, 100,628 persons were 
charged in Great Britain, and 6,152 in Ire- 
land, an increase in the two countries of 
3033. In Great Britain 22,763 persons with 
incomes under 1col, a year contribute 


period. 


REVENUE. 
Land revenue, including tributes 
and subsidies from Native 


States, Excise Duties in Cal- £. 
cutta, Sayer, and Abkarry 
Income Tax - 19959 
Trade Taxes (Oude and Punjab) —203,00 
Post Office Collections . 5524 
Stamp Duties . « « © 1,182,981 
Mint Receipts . . .. 283, 280 
Marine and Pilotage Receipts . 283,705 
Judicial Receipts (fees,fines,&e.) 410, 565 
Contributions from Native States, 
on account of contingents . 251,976 
Interest on Debt due by the Ni- 
zam and on other accounts . 52,248 
Miscellaneous Receipts in the 
Civil & Political Departments 513,898 
Ditto, Public Works Department 850,172 
Ditto, Military Department . 1,261,752 
42,903,234 
Excess of Expenditure . . . 4,021,385 
£46,924, 619 


Abstracts of Parliamentary Documents. 


8. Account of the Torat INcomE of the REVENUE of INDIA in the Year 
, ended April 30, 1861, and of the PusLic Exrenpirure during the same 


3,613,9071.; and under 
' making a total of 11,627,231/. The rate of 
_ duty during this year was rod, in the pound. 
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with incomes between 2001. and 3ool. a year | 45,3211.; those with incomes between rool. 
(against 2451 last year), their contribution | and 150/. a year number 39,951, and pay, 


131,4¢61.; the next largest amount, 119,1171., 
comes from 12,129 persons with incomes be- 
tween 200/. and 30ool. The total amount of 
tax charged under schedule E was 710,907/. 
in Great Britain, and 47,5431. in Ireland. 
The net receipts of the year for the 
United Kingdom were, under schedule A, 
5,472,2811.; under B, 637,5581. ; C, 1,145,03 51.5 
E, 758,450. 5 


EXPENDITURE. 
Repayments, Allowances, Re- 
funds, and Drawbacks . 
Payments in realization of 

the Revenue :— £ 
Charges of Collection 4,373,395 
Other Payments . 310,593 


£. 
174,633 


4,623,988 


Total payments, including 
cost of Salt and Opium . 
Allowances and Assignments 
payable out of the Revenues, 
in accordance with Treaties or 
other engagements. 
Allowances to District and Vil- 
lage Officers and Enamdars, 
including Charitable Grants. 1,273,240 
Charges in India, including the 
Army, Navy, Courts of Justice 
& Police &c., with £4, 253,046 
for Buildings, Roads, and other 
Public Works, the Interest on 
Debt and value of Stores re- 
ceived from England. . .. 32,980,690 
Charges in England, excluding 
the value of Stores supplied to 
India . « «© 
Guaranteed Interest on the Capi- 
tal of Railway and other Com- 
panies, in India and in Eng- 
land, deducting Net Traffic 
Receipts of Railways 


4,858,621 


1,295 ,688 


5 394,646 


1,121,734 
£46,924,619 


g. Paper Duty.—This duty ceased on 
Oct. 1, 1861. The amount of paper duty 
charged up to that time was estimated at 
1,500,000l.; the quantity made was only 


1860, and of the quantity made, 17,204,036 
Ibs. were exported, 


1o. Taxes REPEALED, OR RE- 
DUCED.— in 1861 the customs duties on straw, 
chip, cane, or horsehair bonnets, on paper, 
books, and prints, and the excise duty on 
paper were repealed to the amount of 
1,380,0281.; the customs duties on hops and 
wine were reduced to the amount of 249,5301.; 
the income-tax was reduced 1d. in the pound, 


150,756,370 Ibs., against 223,575,285 Ibs. in | 


an amount estimated at 1,060,c0ol. And 
there was imposed a customs duty on chi- 
cory, estimated at 15,000l. ; on stamps to the 
amount of 60,cool. ; and the increased excise 
duties on chicory, licences to retail spirits in 
bottles, to retail table-beer, and to retail 
methylated spirits, were estimated to pre 
duce 5,0001. ; a total of increased taxation of 
80,0001., against a decrease of 2,689,5581. 


ir. Natrona Dest.—At the end of 1861, 
the total amount of the national debt was 
799,949,8071., of which 784,420,007]. was 
funded, and 15,529,800/. was unfunded. For 
interest and management of both funded and 
unfunded , there were paid 26,090,2601., which 
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is 743,2101. less than in 1860, while the | 
total debt is given as having decreased by 
1,527,834. 


12. Locat TAxatton.—By a return for 
the year 1861 it appears that there were 
raised about 15,000,000l. for poor 
lice and county rates, highway rates. 
following are some of the items :— 


£ 
Church rates . ~—-233,560 
Burial board rates . 103,907. 


Sewers, drainage, and embank- £ 
ment rates + 283,070 
Local management of the metro- 
polis. 788,189 
1,201,398 


Harbour dues . 
Rates levied by local boards for 

watching, lighting, &. . 874,338 

On the rates thus detailed there are bonded 
debts or mortgages to the amount of 
17,000,0001, As this is the first year of 
these returns being made, they are avowedly 


only an approximation, but probably nearly 
correct, 


II —CourRENCY. 


43. STATEMENT of the Arrairs of the BANK of ENneianp from the 
Weekly Returns of the undermentioned dates in 1861 and 1862, 


Nov.13,’61. 


Feb.5,’62.| May 28. | July 23. | Sept. 24. 


IssuE DEPARTMENT. 
Da.—Notes issued 


£. 
28,206,675, 


| 

£. £. £. | 

29,765 ,08029 ,967 ,890 11,855,215 30,983 1865 


Cr.—Government Debt. . 
Other Securities . . . 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 


. 3; 34, 
13,550,015) 


II,O1§, 100 11,015,100 O15, 100 
3,634,900 3,634,900 3,634,900, 3,634, goo 
15,115,080 15,317, 205,215 16, 333 , 865 


Total. « 28,206,675, 


29 5165 ,080)29, 967 890/31 855 , 215 30,983,865 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Dr.—Proprietors’ Capital. 
Rest ee wee 
Public Deposits ..... 
Other Deposits 
Seven Days’ and other Bills 


14,553,000 
3,164,8 
3,769,269, 

13,190,3 


810, 


14,553 ,OOO14, 553 14,553 ,000/14, 553,000 
35395, 343 063] 32555479) 
5,788,441| 6,937,808| 5,291,213) 9,268,1 
\145179,917 13,825,230 
692,899) 662 739,448 


Total... 35,487,747, 


38,609, 600)39,953 , 289/41 ,042,063) (42,092,529 


Cr.—Government Securities. 
Other Securities eevee 
Gold and Silver Coin... 


10,812,187 
16,392,515 
79477, 225 
805 ,820 


IL, 301, 802|10, 335, 491/10,952, 679) II, 252,610 
17,435, 550,19, 392, 213/19, 581,822, 19,524,942 
9,030,425 660 99652, 160/10, 482, 100 

841,823 855,402) 832,877 


Total. oer ee 3554875747 


38, 609,600)39,953,209 41,042,065 142,092,529 


14. Nore of the Unrrep Kinepom for the Months ending 
at the following dates in 1861 and 1862. 


Joint Stock Banks . 
Scotland ....-. 


Tetal .... 


Nov. 16 ’61. 


Feb. 8, 62. 


May 31. 


July 26. 


Sept. 20. 


20,804,876 
3,503,810 
3,009,131 
4,513 ,062 

458,197 


20,713,778 
3,299,044 
2,902, 380 
»053,315 
,O81,721 


20,854,905 


5,740, 


21,995,740 
3,133,993 


2,815 


5,191,370 


109 
5,498 
2908, 424 
3,987,290 
5,071,204 


38, 289,076 


31,050,238 


37,454,569 


37,157,651 


"36,068, 125 


| 
172 
| 
Bank of England . | 
| | 4 
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15. CoINaGE.—In 1861 there were coined— 

roats and Fourpence 1,891,154 

Sovereigns 7,487,636 7,487,636 16 Halfpence 89,042, 78% 
1 e 
1,130,867 565,433 19 5! 3,535,776 
Silver, | 

Florins . 839, 520 83,952 | 


Shillings. . 1,382,040 69,102 


: 

Sixpences 16, the year 1861 the 
6 
2 


Bank of England bought gold in bar and 
foreign coin to the amount of 11,790,095/., and 
silver to the amount of 1,411,101. In the 


Fourpences . 4,158 
Threepences 3,299,208 41,240 


oo0o0000 


Twopences . 45752 39 12 same period the Bank sold, in the same forms, 
Pence . . 1,920 33 0 gold to the amount of 693, ro2/., and silver to 

Bronze. the amount of 1,824,928l. It also paid in 
Pence . .36,449,280 151,872 0 0 British gold coin 7,139,0887. in excess of 
Halfpence .54,118, 112,746 13 4| the amount received, and was furnished 
Farthings . 8,601, 8960 o o/| With 8,186,81ol. from the Mint. The total 


1 
In the year there were 308,873 ounces of and. 
worn silver purchased at the nominal value, gold amounted to 11,238, 372U., and of silver 
and recoined, upon which there was a loss | to 9 593, 2961 sa 
of 12,6591. 18s. 2d. 
In the last ten years there have been 
coined at the Royal Mint, (Crowns and Half- 
Crowns are no longer coined)— 


14. Mrxt, SypNey.—In the years 1860 
and 1861 there had been received at the 


Sovereigns © « 52,385,860 Royal Mint to Dec. 31, 865,686 oz. of gold, of 
Half-Sovereigns © 14,773,863 the value of 3,370,7652., of which 43,969 oz. 
Florins © ee ¢ 16,471,352 were coined in balf sovereigns, and 821,716 
Shillings 23,9375475 oz. were coined in sovereigns. 


18. Imports of the PrincipaL ARTICLES of FoREIGN and CoLoNIAL 
MERCHANDISE into the UNn1rTED KinGpom in the Year ended December 
31, 1861; and with the Consumption of the ARTICLES paying Duty. 


ARTICLES Free oF Duty. 


Computed 
Imported. Real 
— Value. 


81,194 
Swine and Hogs . e 30, 308 ee 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot cwts. 129,043 oe 
Bark for Tanners’ or Dyers’ use . e 237,611 
Bones (whether burnt or not, or as Animal 4 
Clocks and Watches :—Clocks . number 270,295 oe 
Cotton, Raw :—From United States . 7 . ewts, 7,316, 26,570,399 
British East Indies. gs 3,295 ,004 944594556 
Other countries . « 91,619 386,445 
Total of Raw Cotton © IT, 223,078 38,653,398 
Cotton Manufactures, not made up . e . value £, 983,043 983,043 


CreamofTartar . . «© CW. 29,978 ee 


; 
he 
| 
i 
&. 
4 ; 
af 
~, 


Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs :—Cochineal 

Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs :—Indigo 
Lacdye ‘ 
Logwood 
Madder and Madder Root 
Garancine  . 
Shumac 
Japonica or Gambier 
Valonia 

Elephants’ Teeth . 

Flax (dressed and undressed), and 
Codilla of Flax. 
Fruit :—Lemons and Oranges 

Guano . 
Hair :—Goats’ “Hair or Wool 
Manufactures of Hair and of ‘Goats? 
Wool 
Hemp (dressed. and undressed), and Tow or 
Codilla of Hemp . 
Jute and other vegetable substances of 
the nature of Hemp . . . 
et 
Tanned, Taw ‘ed, Curried, or Dressed (ex: 
cept Russia Hides) . 
Leather Sasniectares :—Boots, Shoes, and Go- 
loshes of all kinds 
Boot Fronts . . 


Gloves 
Metals Ore 
Copper Reguius 
Copper, unwrought and part wrought 
Iron, in Bars, unwrought . ° 
Lead, Pig and Sheet . 
Spelter or Zinc. 
Tin, in Blocks, Ingots, Bars, or Slabs 
Oil:—-Train, Blubber, and Spermaceti 
Palm . 
Cocoa Nut. 
Olive. 
Seed Oil, of all kinds 
Oil Seed Cakes 
Potatoes 
Provisions :—Bacon and Hams’ 


ice, not in the — 
Saltpetre 
Cubic Nitre 


“Waste, Knubs, and Husks 
Thrown 
Silk Manufactures of Europe :—Broad Stuffs :— 
Silk or Satin ; 
Gauze, Crape, and Velvet 
Ribbons, of all kinds 
Piush for making Hats . 


cwts, 


bust: els 
tons 
Ibs. 3,334,748 


value £. 363,941 


792,054 


99 932,638 
275,988 
553,922 


5,156,532 


420, 261 
436,188 
6,126, 360 
74,163 
20,317 
3554 
3806 
23,109 
24,851 
73,062 
19,176 
740,332 
274,992 
17,324 
8,874 


cwts. 


293, 313,3 
324,696 
1,915,999 
3,305,032 


249,635 


29,629 


124,574 


1,060,006 
80, 261 
854,223 


? 


2,977,079 


657,228 


35423,137 


2,022,283 


1,153,915 
740,417 
1,045,384 
1,475,108 
371,291 


1,181,617 


826,629 


1 5249,474 


4,902,394 
1,636,% 


550, 557 
864, 144 


2,129,126 
509 ,698 
334,091 
523,785 

3,108,055 

767055277 
201,885 


5,250,639 
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| Computed 
Imported. Real 
— Value. 
ts 
ewis. 30,013 
23,109 
_ewts. 299,899 | | 
i tons 19,526 as 
29 2,742 |... 
oe 
\ | | 10,886 
| 
| 
Ibs. | 
pairs ee 
| e tons 395,060 
440,092 
| 473,305 
{ HH cwts. 435,277 
| . tuns 1,011,585 
645,778 
 tuns 984,985 
: tons 113,925 970,682 
515,953 
Beef, Salt . . 141, 683 es 
: : : : : number 305 
§ Flax and Linseed ry qrs, 1,160,270 
Ibs. 
cwts. 
Ibs 
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Computed 
Imported Real 


Value. 


Silk Manufactures of India :—Bandannas, Corahs, 

Choppas, T'ussore Cloths, and Taffeties pieces 130,969 105,765 
Spices:—Cassia Lignea . - Ibs 283,869 11,247 
Cinnamon 760,940 52,244 
. 9°? 595, 543 9,952 

565,213 33,440 

tS. 30,453 
. a9 1,3°9,57 3,311,517 

14,4 

112,312 ee 


Turpentine, Common 
Wool, Sheep and Lambs’ :—From Hanse ‘Towns 
and other Parts of Europe 
British Possessions in South Africa 7 18,676,286 
British East Indies . 19,161,004 
Australia... 68,313,903 91366, 296 
Other Countries . 13,315,334 


143,884,514 


24,417,987 


Total 


Al 


3,106,008 352,138 


aca and the Liama Tribe 

Woollen Rags, torn up to be used as Wool . . 17,028,904 284,429 

Woollen Manufactures:—Not made up . 927,931 987,731 
Shawls, Scarfs, and Handkerchiefs . ° bs. 612,601 


Yeast, Dried . 92,199 


ARTICLES To Dury. 


Entered for 
Imported. Home Con- 
— sumption. Value. 


9,080,238 3,576,384 242,698 
83,532,525 35,375 675 2,628,694 
. 6,912,815 6,966,845 19,041,4 
1,400,401 1,405,981 2,130,064 
399,799 402,932 715,144 
560,531 564,478 989,173 
3,090,352 3,106,595 4,870,540 
6,152,938 6,234,279 4,945,035 
> 
386 6486 533,006 
148, 850 oe 
tons. 53,106 ae 
lbs. 14,684, 389 248,689 
-proof galls. 8,114,893 5 990,010 
2,093,606 600 928,482 
148,994 101,017 15,228 


Indian Corn or Maize . 
Wheat Meal and Flour 
Indian Corn Meal 
Fruit :—Currants 
Raisins . 
Hops 
Mahogany 
Spices :—Pepper 
Spirits:—Rum 
Brandy . 
Geneva . 
Sugar, Unrefined :—First Quality (equal 
to White Clayed) . cwis. 45,232 39,491 112,825 
Second Quality (not equal to 
White, butequal to Brown Clayed) ,, 4,228,790 3,937,059 5,433,826 
Third Quality (not equal to 
Brown Clayed) . 6,101,71f 5,179,399 6,618,488 
Sugar, Refined, and Sugar Candy" ° 245,854 244,764 425,922 
Tea . Ibs. 96,577,382 77,949,404 6,850,561 
Timber and Wood:—Deals, Battens, 
Boards, or other Timber or Wood 


Sawn or Split . loads 1,726,617 1,926,617 5,320, 049 
Staves, not 92 in. long 48,323 48,323 339,631 
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Timber or Wood Not Sawn or Split, or 
otherwise Dressed, except Hewn, and 
not otherwise charged with Duty 

Tobacco :—Stemmed 

Unstemmed 
Manufactured, and Snuff. 


. 


loads 
Ibs. 


galls. 


Imported. 


519 


38 647,145 16,280, 
302, 
9793; 5,110,210 
5,676,961 


2,110,429 


Entered for 
Home Con-_ 
sumption. 


818 18,393, 


1259, 597 


The total computed value of the Importations for 1861 was £217;315,881. 


19. Exports of the Principat Articies or ForricN AND COLONIAL 
MERCHANDISE in the Year ended December 31, 1861. 


Cheese 
Cocoa . « 


Coffee :— 
Of British Possessions 
Foreign . 
Corn :— Wheat 
Wheat-meal or Flour, 
Cotton, Raw . 
Cotton ‘Manufactures e value £. 
Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs :— 
Cochineal 
Indigo 
Lacdye 
Logwood 
Terra Japonica 
Cutch. 
Fruit :—Currants 


ewts. 


8,240 
Ibs. 


4,508,297 


31,210,956 

» 9,583,548 

qrs. 2354444 

cwts. 
3; 


139,878 


ewts. 


Guano. 
Hides, Untanned —Dry 
Wet 
Hops e 
Manufactures :~ — 
Gloves. 
Metals :— 
Copper, Unwrought 
and part wrought. 
Tin, in Blocks, Ingots, 
Bars, or aul 
Oil :— 
P: alm . 
Cocoa Nut 
Olive . 
Quicksilver. 
Rice, not in the Husk 
Saltpetre . 
Seed 


78,459 
19,173 


175,070 
” 218 ,654 
tuns. 1,342 
Ibs. 1,317,039 
cwts. 
18,629 


97,288 
76,821 


Flax : and Linseed 
Ra 


silk: 


Raw 
Waste, "Knubs, and 
Husks 
Thrown lbs. 
Silk Manufactures of Europe : _ 
Broad Stuffs: Silk or 
Satin. lbs. 


qrs. 


Ibs. 4,096,784 


Broad Stuffs: Gauze, 
Crape, and Velvet . 
Ribbons of all kinds . 


Ibs. 


' Silk Manufactures of India :— 


Bandannas, Corahs, Chop- 
pas,Tussore Cloths, Ro- 


mals, and Taffeties 


25947 Spices: — 


Lignea 
Cinnamon 


pieces 
Ibs. 


636,458 


” 
cwts. 
lbs. 

” 8 > 


ewts, 25,455 


prf.galls. 2,337,493 


not 


Unenumerated, 
sweetened 
Mixed in Bond 

Sugar :— 
Unrefined 
Refined, & Candy 
Melasses 

Tallow 

Tea. . 

Tobacco :— 
Stemmed . 
Unstemmed 
Manufactured, 

and Snuff. 

Wine :— 
Red . 
White e e 
Mixed in Bond . 

Wool:— 

Sheep and Lambs’, of 
British Possessions 

Foreign. . 

Alpaca and the Liama 
Tribe 


Woollen Manufactures, 


534,707 
104, 587 


151,288 
1,129,780 


ewts 467,498 
” 35,918 
1,650 
Ibs. c26 


158,164 
7,396,¢54 


1,292,081 


” 


galls. 


” 
” 


154,543 
1,115,607 
53,305 


Ibs. 44,748,508 
9,576,962 


51,63 


value £. 35,63 


176 
Computed 
Real 
— . Value. 
£. 
4,610, 886 
| 569,426 
277, 
ine :—. e . e 
White . 
|. = 
8, 363 
5 ” 755,911 
3.8 Nutmegs 170,470 
6 Spirits — 
3,99 
cwts. 198,598 Geneva e 
i 88,141 
| pairs. 66,408 
| 
| | 
| 
82,780 | 
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20. Exports of the PrINcIPAL and OTHER ARTICLES of BRITISH and Ir1sH 
PropucE and MANUFACTURES in the Year ended 31st December, 1861. 


A 1 and Sl 
and Ale 


Books, Printed 

Butter . e 

Candles, Stearine 

Cheese . 

Coals and Culm 

Cordage and Cables . 

Cottons :—Calicoes, Cambrics, 

Fustians and Mixed Stuffs . 

Lace and Patent Net . e 
Stockings . 

_ Counterpanes and Small 


=] 


oe Re ww gp 


“Wares 


Earthenware and Porcelain 
Fish :—Herrings . 
Other sorts . 


Furniture, Cabinet and Upholstery Wares 


Window 
Common Bottles . 
Plate 

Haberdashery and Millinery 

Hardwares and Cutlery . . 

Jute :—Manufactures, not made up 
Manufactures, made up . 
Yarn. 

Leather, Tanned :—Unwrought 
Wrought 
Saddlery and Harness 


Linens :—Cloths of all kinds and Cambrics 


Lace of Thread . e 


Thread . 
Tapes and Small Wares . 
Linen Yarn 


Metals :—Iron, Pig . 
Bar, “Bolt, and Rod 
Railway, of all kinds 
Wire 


Cast 
Wrought, ‘of all kinds 
Steel, ‘Unwrought 


Copper, Unwrought, in Bricks, Pigs, &e. 


° 


cwts. 


», Sheets and Nails (including Mixed 


or Yellow Metal) . 
>> Wrought, or other sorts 
Brass of all sorts , 


Lead, Pig, Rolled and Sheet, and Lead Shot tons 


Lead Ore, 

of Lead 

Tin, Unwrought . 

Tin Plates . e 

Oil, Seed ° 

Painters’ Colours . 
Pickles and Sauces . 


Red and White, and Litharge 


a: 


value ~ 


gallons 
value 


Declared 
Quantities. 


2,559,903 , 766 
697,313 


5,129,348 
177,776,249 
364,063 


79 238 
36,295 
547,126 


529 
6,531,090 


,036,419 
40,215 
6,670,927 
116, $29,730 
2,406, 871 
27,872,240 


8,213,454 1 


2,153,570 
1,417,038 


36,090,793 
285,220 


197,925 


395, 266 
57404 
1,079,659 
514,393 
134,173 
263,707 
219,374 


1,426,031 
276,677 
1735772 
424,102 


147,311 
343,300 
907,590 
1,064. 381 
470,620 
246 213 


Plate, Plated Ware, Jewellery, and Watches 
Salt 
Silk Manufactures Stuffs, Handkerchiefs, and 
Ribbons (of Silk only) . 
Other Articles (of Silk ‘only) entered at 


448,458 
370, 168 


747,649 
236,628 


702,871 
575,918 


e e e value £ ee 
cwts, 30,789 445,099 
Ibs. 5,922,838 278,953 
cwts 31,663 130,530 
e tons 7,851,234 34593070 
cwts, 88,243 167,511 
yds. 
value i 
- doz. pairs 
tt 
Thread for Sewing e e Ibs. 
: : : : value 1. 
value 
ewts, 
41, 
yds. 117,279 an 
e ‘ e Ibs. 84,942 
e value 2,738 
— e value 1,243,467 
Other sorts . 9 2,976, 221 
tons 387,546 1,047,318 
88 258,547 1,885,605 
74,969 7OL, 214 
21,796 72). 
87,936 430,087 
31,089 
19,267 
. e | | 56,551 
9? ee 
| 
vee 
13 
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Declared . 
Value. 


Quantities. 


Silk Manufactures mixed with other Materials value 


Silk, Thrown . 
Silk Twist and 
Soap 


Yarn 


Soda ° e 
Spirits, British 
> $tationery 
Sugar, Refined 
‘Telegraphic Wire and Apparatus 
Wool, Sheep and Lambs’ . 
Woollens:—Cloths of all 
Kerseymeres 
Mixed Stuffs, 
Carpets . 
Entered at value 
Stockings . 
Worsted Stuffs 
Woollen and Worsted Yarn 


kinds, 


Enumerated Articles e 
Total Declared Value Unenumerated Articles . 


All Articles. 


Duffels, and 


Fiannels, Blankets, and 


15,715,291 
581,316 
78.593, 745 


129,116 
2,198,580 3,416,738 
245,007 34545,999 
114,821,855 
10, 293,278 


1,143,358 
2,999,548 
4,234,442 


405,847 
84,742 


pieces 


yards 
value 
. doz. pairs 
pieces 
cwts, 


£125, 115,133 


Of the total value of Exports 82,854,163/. were sent to foreign countries, and Dhaai: Lie 
‘0 


to British Colonies and Possessions. 
the largest amount, 
was third with 8, 


Among 


the foreign countries the Hanse Towns too 


248,014l.; the United States of America next, 9,058,326U.; and France 
2021. Of British Possessions, the East‘ Indies took 16,412,000l.; Aus- 


tralia, 10,701,752l.; and the North American Colonies, 3,696,6461. 


21. IRELAND, Exports TO GREAT BRI- 
TAIN.—In 1861 there were sent to Great 
Britain 334,304 oxen and cows, 24,360 calves, 
407,426 sheep, and 358,187 swine; these 
numbers are not strictly official, no record 
being kept as no duty is payable, but are 
collected by the customs’ officers at the ports 
of shipment. Of wheat and wheat flour 
there were sent 123,812 quarters; of oats 
and oatmeal 1,551,524 quarters; and of 
home-made spirits 1,068,883 gallons. 


22. Exports To France.—The aggre- 
gate value of the exports to France in the 
eight months ending with April 30, 1862, 
was 13,796,269/. In the corresponding eight 
months ending April 1860 it had been 
6,017,0181.. and in those ending in 1861 it 
had been 9,853,6721. Cotton piece-goods had 
risen from 129,0861. in 1861, to 621,507. in 
1862; woollen cloths and coatings from 
30,9791. in 1861 to 404,496!. in 1862; and 
worsted stuffs from 164,863. to 999,7431. 


23. Bririsn December 31, 
1861, the number of sailing vessels registered 
in the various ports of England and Wales 
was 4,211 under 50 tons, the tonnage of 
which was 224,363; and 12,606 above 50 
tons, the tonnage 3,252,201. In Scotland the 
number was 1,114 under 50 tons, the tonnage 
34,2313; and 1,966 above 50 tons, the tonnage 
516,903. In Ireland the vessels under 50 
tons numbered 1,024, the tonnage 30,257; 
and those above §0 tons 1,099, the tonnage 


172,838. In the Isle of Man and the Chan- 


nel Islands, there were 51) vessels under 50 
tons, tonnage 13,034; and 368 above 50 tons, 
tonnage 56,691. Total of sailing vessels, 
25,905 ; total amount of tonnage 4,309,518,— 
asmall increase over the preceding year. The 
steam vessels were,—in England, 725 under 
50 tons, tonnage 16,434; and 892 above 50 
tons, tonnage 369,386. In Scotland, 88 
under 50 tons, tonnage 1,481; above 50 
tons, 242, tonnage 72,145. In Ireland, 41 
under 50 tons, tonnage 1,101 ; above 50 tons, 
134, tonnage 43,484. In the Isle of Man and 
Channel Islands, the number of steam ves- 
sels was 11, of which 3 had only a collective 
burthen of 62 tons, the other 8 were above 
50 tons, tonnage 1,548. Total of steam ves- 
sels 2,133, tonnage 506,308, an increase of 
133 vessels and of nearly 52,000 tons. The 
number of vessels registered in the year, in 
various British colonies and possessions, 
was, —in Africa, 297 sailing vessels, tonnage 
29,539, and 5 steamers of 437 tons; in Aus- 
tralia, 1,421 sailing vessels, and 113 steamers, 
of which 235 sailing vessels and 7 steamers 
belong to New Zealand, the tonnage of the 
whole 133,977; in the North American co- 
lonies, 6,759 sailing vessels, and 165 steam 
vessels, tonnage 660,320 an increase of more 
than 20,000 tons over 1860. In the British 
West Indies there were 811 sailing vessels 
and 2 steamers, tonnage 32,725. There was 
a slight decrease in the colonies. The total 
number of British and colonial vessels, sail- 
ing and steamers, was 36,958, and the total 
tonnage 5,606,496, a slight decrease of the 
total of vessels, and a slight increase of ton- 
nage as compared with 1860. 


, 
178 
29,478 
| s © «© 444,786 275,604 
cwts. 141,744 348,976 
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24. A Return of the Surprrne employed in the Trade of the United King- 
dom, exhibiting the Number and Tonnace of Vessets that Entered 
Inwards and Cleared Outwards (including their repeated Voyages), sepa- 
rating British from Foreign Vessels, also Steam from Sailing Vessels, 
and distinguishing the Trade with each Country, in the Year 186]. 
[Sa. is for Sailing Vessels; St. for Steam Vessels. ] 


179 


CounTRIEs. 


British. 


InwARpDs, 
| Foreign. 


OuTWARDs. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Foreign. 


Russia 


Sweden 


Norway. 


Denmark 


Prussia e 


Germany . 


Holland 


Belgium. 
Channel Isles 
France. 
Portugal . 
Spain. 
Gibraltar . 


Ttalian States 
Malta 
Ionian Isles. 


Greece. . 


Turkey 


Wallachia & 
Moldavia . 


t. 


St. 
USa. 


British St. 
Colonies, ? Sa. 
British W. § St. 
Indies . 2? Sa. 
Foreign W. § St. 
Indies . 
United St. 
States . 2Sa. 
Central and § St. 
SthrnStates 2 Sa. 
Falkland Isles Sa, 
The Whale i 
_ Fisheries 2 Sa. 


Total . 


104,656 


8,845 
814,383 


61,991 
882 ,626 


262,790 
49,138 
19,313 

209, 386 

468,672 
18,914 

258,777 

194 


5,217 
Il 2,882 


16,004 
340,629 
305 ,O4 
6,647 
327,736 


127,921 
20,115 
329,745 
161,163 
2375429 
2,691 
198, 153 
49,178 
147,190 


52,331 
43,632 


355 
1,351 
68,684 


113,404 


363,167 


21,913 

2,027 

30, 398 

5,686 

1, 304,006 
1,8 


107,555 


106,043 
258,892 
27,424 
37,578 
6,557 
10, 362 
235747 
91,155 
93,661 
99724 
249,496 
310,151 
284,719 
176,480 
129,573 
51,139 
88, 467 
71,735 
519,109 
729,979 
62,902 
80, 865 
23,637 
279,287 
26,563 
395955, 
115,500 
109,757 
18,228 
50,621 
6,623 
10,670 
1,633 
8,333 
30,373 
49,237 
3,982 
4,926 
3,136 
5,861 
92,305 
218,275 
6,562 
992,855 


4 
240,740 
50,786 
109,115 
221,088 
250,408 
ant 
626 
5,219 
4,885 


235475 


24 
17,964 
403,163 
1,304 
77,969 
33,199 
182,184 
266 


21,295 
503 
291,455 
40, 
1 3,669 
12,567 
239 
1,753 
99, 322 
291,246 


662 
191,539 
23,756 
2,412 
184,566 
62,851 
1,191,468 
I 


50 
174,898 


124 


2990775721 ,035 


25,356 


55458, 554 


7,699,497 


5,716,555 


. " 
| 
| — | 
'Ships.| Ships.| | Ships.| Tons. 
179 25 191 32] 1528 
5 21 25 
if 49,120 1,693 236 1,588 
19 215 17] 20 31 I 
"5 2,025 67 2,071 ote 
5 143 »123, 371 9,"20 
163| 31,086) 1,540 504 4,754] 579.497 
200) 78,975 70 234 59] 19,5249 
323 310} 118,293 
1.645 335,008) 21047 1,614) 2,221 237,075 440 
1,116} 329,990, 289 1,005 293 3,5 
621 139,422) 230 598 24,309 
762) 98,336 934 152] 
| 1,516) 134,768 46 1,007 
| 25799| 575,889! 365] 4, 623|| 2,450 60 My 
6,004) 689,749| 6,t91| 645,349] 6,122 4,945 
| 153) 6r,810/ 950/174 3 
| 84,716) 173) 25,288) 656 424 qi 
50} 15,806) 84) 31,699 56 83 
922| 139,259) 390) 64,794] 1,390 gto i 
37| 19,460) . 59) I 
19 3,598 3 1,353 240 65 an 
98,516 2 983|] 145 5 
| 442) 73,174) 316) 67,931)| 523 1,050! 
5 3,513 22) | 
| 4,794 3 168 133 
| 66 9,082 5 49 
| 
| 359) 301905) 219 29 | 35 | 
‘20 52! e e 4 e 
Africas G83) 129/265 259 683 347 
|| 150] 1,267 355 a 
America :— 
37 44 I Be: 
|| 616| 1,724 293| 
| 822 | 63 "87 65 
| 28 | 3 34 
284 421 349 577] 
154 | 153 41) 
739 35584 449 1,334 
18 I 18 I 
699 300, 745 446 
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Declared 


Quantities. Value. 


Silk Manufactures mixed with other Materials value 


Silk, Thrown . 
Silk Twist and 
Soap 


Yarn : 


Soda. 
Spirits, British 
Stationery 
Sugar, Refined 
Telegraphic Wire and Apparatus 
Wool, Sheep and Lambs’. ° 
Woollens:—Cloths of all kinds, 
Kerseymeres 
Mixed Stuffs, 
Carpets . 
Entered at value 
Stockings . 
Worsted Stuffs. 
Woollen and Worsted Yarn 


Duffe 


Flannels, Blanke 


@ 


ts, a 


15,715,291 
581,316 


1,143,358 
2,999,548 


4, 234.442 
405,847 
84,742 
3,416,738 


pieces 


yards 
value 
. doz. pairs 
pieces 
cwts, 


78..593,745 
2,198,580 


Enumerated Articles 


Total Declared Value Unenumerated Articles 
All Articles 


10, 293,278 


£125, 115,133 


Of the total value of Exports 82,854,163. were sent to foreign countries, and 42,260,970l. 


to British Colonies and Possessions. 
the largest amount, 


Among the foreign countries the Hanse 
248,014/.; the United States of America next, 9,058,326. ; and France 


‘owns took 


was third with 8,896,2021. Of British Possessions, the East'Indies took 16,412,000l.; Aus- 
tralia, 10,701,752l.; and the North American Colonies, 3,696,6461. 


21. IRELAND, Exports TO GREAT BRI- 
TAIN.—In 1861 there were sent to Great 
Britain 334,304 oxen and cows, 24,360 calves, 
407,426 sheep, and 358,187 swine; these 
numbers are not strictly official, no record 
being kept as no duty is payable, but are 
collected by the customs’ officers at the ports 
of shipment. Of wheat and wheat flour 
there were sent 123,812 quarters; of oats 
and oatmeal 1,551,524 quarters; and of 
home-made spirits 1,068,883 gallons. 


22, Exports To France.—The a 
gate value of the exports to France in the 
eight months ending with April 30, 1862, 
was 13,796,2691. In the corresponding eight 
months ending April 1860 it had been 
6,017,0181.. and in those ending in 1861 it 
had been 9,853,6727. Cotton piece-goods had 
risen from 129,0862. in 1861, to 621,507. in 
1862; woollen cloths and coatings from 
30,9791. in 1861 to 404,4967. in 1862; and 
worsted stuffs from 164,863. to 999,743. 


23. Bririsn Sarrprnc.—On December 31, 
1861, the number of sailing vessels registered 
in the various ports of England and Wales 
was 4,21" under 50 tons, the tonnage of 
which was 224,363; and 12,606 above 50 
tons, the tonnage 3,252,201. In Scotland the 
number was 1,114 under 50 tons, the tonnage 
34,2313 and 1,966 above 50 tons, the tonnage 
516,903. In Ireland the vessels under 50 
tons numbered 1,024, the tonnage 30,257; 
and those above 50 tons 1,099, the tonnage 


nel Islands, there were 51) vessels under 50 
tons, tonnage 1 3034 5 and 368 above §0 tons, 
tonnage 56,691. Total of sailing vessels, 
25,905 ; total amount of tonnage 4,309,518,— 
asmall increase over the preceding year. The 
steam vessels were,—in England, 725 under 
50 tons, tonnage 16,434; and 892 above 50 
tons, tonnage 369,386. In Scotland, 88 
under 50 tons, tonnage 1,481; abgve 50 
tons, 242, tonnage 72,145. In Ireland, 41 
under 50 tons, tonnage 1,tor ; above 50 tons, 
134, tonnage 43,484. In the Isle of Man and 
Channel Islands, the number of steam ves- 
sels was 11, of which 3 had only a collective 
burthen of 62 tons, the other 8 were above 
50 tons, tonnage 1,548. Total of steam ves- 
sels 2,133, tonnage 506,308, an increase of 
133 vessels and of nearly 52,000 tons. The 
number of vessels registered in the year, in 
various British colonies and possessions, 
was,—in Africa, 297 sailing vesscls, tonnage 
29,539, and 5 steamers of 437 tons; in Aus- 
tralia, 1,421 sailing vessels, and 113 steamers, 
of which 235 sailing vessels and 7 steamers 
belong to New Zealand, the tonnage of the 
whole 133,977; in the North American co- 
lonies, 6,759 sailing vessels, and 165 steam 
vessels, tonnage 660,320 an increase of more 
than 20,000 tons over 1860, In the British 
West Indies there were 811 sailing vessels 
and 2 steamers, tonnage 32,725. There was 
a slight decrease in the colonies. The total 
number of British and colonial vessels, sail- 
ing and steamers, was 36,958, and the total 
tonnage 5,606,496, a slight decrease of the 
total of vessels, and a slight increase of ton- 


172,838. In the Isle of Man and the Chan- 


nage as compared with 1860. 


178 
— £. 
29,47 
. Ibs. 546,555 
444,786 275,604 
° cwts. 185,932 230,162 
 ewts. 141,744 348,976 
Ibs. 
| 
245,007 35545,999 
| | 
| 
ij 
| 
— 
| | 
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24. A Return of the Surepinc employed in the Trade of the United King- 
dom, exhibiting the NumBer and Tonnace of Vessets that Entered 
Inwards and Cleared Outwards (including their repeated Voyages), sepa- 
rating British from Foreign Vessels, also Steam from Sailing Vessels, 
and distinguishing the Trade with each Country, in the Year 1861. 
(Sa. is for Sailing Vessels; St. for Steam Vessels. ] 


INWARDS. OUTWARDS. 
CouxTRIES. British. Foreign. British. Foreign. 


Tons. |Ships.| Tons. |/Ships.| Tons. ips.| Tons. 


104,656 16,004 106,043 17,528 
336,203 340,627 258,892 201,72 
27,145 2 4.913 27,424 5,27 
49,120 305 ,048 37,578 263,254 
6,647 6,557 9,641 
8,285 327,736 10,362 364,216 
60,123 4,977 235747 9,720 
31,086 127,921 91,155 579,497 
78,975 20, 115 93,661 9) 17,527 
99,887 329,745 99,724 343,441 
231,237 161,163 249,496 118,293 
335 251-429 310,151 237,675 
329,990 62,691 284,719 63,547 
197,789 198,153 176,480 52,096 
139,422 49,178 129,573 24,309 
98,336 147,190 51,139 235475 
85,634 88, 467 
134,768) 4 5,735 11,735 24 
575,889 54,623 519,109 1,964 
689,749 645,349 129,979 403,163 
61,810 1,950 62,902 3 1,304 
84,716 80,865 77,969 
15,806 23,637 33,199 
139,259 6 279,287 182,184 
19,460 26,563 266 


Russia 


Sweden 


Norway. 


Denmark 


wn 


Prussia 


Germany . 


Holland. 


Belgium 
Channel Isles 


France. 


Portugal 
Spain. 


Nn 


Gibraltar. 


39,955 21,295 
. 8 115,500 5} 1,503 
109,757 291 , 465 
50,621 9, 
6,628 
10,670 13,669 
1,683 
8,833 
30, 373 
52,331 49,237 
3,932 
43 632 4,926 
e 3,136 
355 5,861 
1,351 92,305 
68,684 218,275 
Asia 6,502 
si ° 814,383 113,704 992,855 
aAmerica:— 


British N.§ St. 61,991 44| 68,667 
Colonies, 2 Sa. 888,626 363,167 848,094 

British W. § St. 2 698 
Indies . 262,790 

Foreign W. § St. 
Indies . 2Sa. 

Dnited St. 
States . 68 1,334/1, 191,468 

Central and § St. 80 I 150 

SthrnStates 2 Sa. 107,555 446} 174,298 

Falkland Isles Sa, 6| 

_ Fisheries (Sa. 


Ttalian States 
Malta 
Ionian Isles. 


Greece . 


RR 


Turkey 


Wallachia & 
Moldavia . 


Syria. 


Africa 


is 
t. 


124 
Total 1 555 


| 
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163 | ai 
719 
ae 
1,645) 
1,11 | 
621) 
762 
1,516 
153) 
5° 
in 
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25. Vessrrs Burtt, &c.—In 1861 there 
were built and registered in the United King- 
dom, 731 timber sailing vessels, tonnage 
107,243, and 42 timber steam vessels, tonnage 
2,501 ; 43 iron sailing vessels, tonnage 22,727, 
and 159 iron steam vessels, tonnage 68,368 ; 
a total of 975 vessels, tonnage 200,839; an 
increase of 60 vessels, and upwards of 20,000 
tons over 1860. The ships built in British 

ions, and registered as British, num- 
red 571, witha tonnage of 115,596. The 
number of colonial-built vessels, registered 
in British ports, was 31, tonnage 17,851, all 
from North American colonies. Of foreign- 
built vessels registered, there were 130, ton- 
nage 80,678. There were 635 sailing vessels, 
and 28 steam vessels belonging to the United 
Kingdom, of which the total tonnage was 
151,236, wrecked in the year 1861, a de- 
crease on the previous year; and 72 vessels 
were broken up, tonnage 4,441. 


26. Coasting Trape.—The number and 
tonnage of vessels that entéefed and cleared 
coastwise, during the year 1861, was, to 
various ports in England, including their 
repeated voyages—Inwards, British, 87,656 
sailing vessels, tonnage 1,096,800; steam 
vessels, 16,815, tonnage 4,246,074; foreign 
sailing vessels, 478, tonnage 88,270; steam 
vessels, 5, tonnage 885. In Scotland, British, 
sailing vessels, 13,725, tonnage 887,488; 
steam vessels, 6,549, tonnage 1,380,347; fo- 
reign, sailing vessels, 32, tonnage 2,533. In 
Ireland, British sailing vessels, 19,718, ton- 
nage 1,571,913 3; steam vessels, 7,105, tonnage 
2.079157 3 oreign sailing vessels, 10, tonnage 
1,768. In the Isle of Man, sailing vessels, 
1,430, tonnage 82,907; steam vessels, 70, ton- 
nage 13,160. There were no foreign steam 
vessels, either inwards or outwards, to or 
from Scotland, the Isle of Man, or the Channel 
Islands, and only 1 from Ireland of 197 tons 
outward. Outwards,from various ports in 
England, British, sailing vessels, 102,106, ton- 
nage 8,246,855; steam vessels, 16,629, tonnage 
4,098,646; foreign, sailing vessels, 250, ton- 
nage 46,347 ; steam vessels, 14, tonnage 3,421. 
From Scotland, British, sailing vessels, 16,836, 
tonnage 1,068,391; steam vessels, 6,588, ton- 
nage 1,384,141; foreign, sailing vessels, 63, 
tonnage 6,803. From Ireland, British, sailing 
vessels, 6,916, tonnage 422,322; steam ves- 
sels, 7,147, tonnage 2,098,212; foreign, sail- 
ing vessels, 80, tonnage 13,263. Isle of 
Man, sailing vessels, 683, tonnage 46,893. 
Total—Inwards, British, 153,066 vessels, ton- 
nage T7357 131 5 foreign, 525 vessels, ton- 
nage 93,456. Outwards, British, 156,981; 
vessels, tonnage 17,379,693; foreign, 408 
vessels, tonnage 67,031. There has been a 
decrease of the British shipping, both in- 
ward and outward, but an increase of ton- 
nage of about 400,000 tons in each. The 
foreign trade, both inwards and outwards, 
shows a material decrease, 


24. CotontaL TRADE.—The number and 
tonnage of vessels that entered and cleared 
from the various ports in the United King- 
dom in the year 1861, from and to the 

lish colonies, were—IJnwards, in Eng- 
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land, British, 4,559 sailing vessels, tonnage 
1,770,815; steam vessels, 653, tonnage 
188,231; foreign, 722 sailing vessels, ton- 
nage 434,013, In Scotland, British, 498 
sailing vessels, ton 208,155; steam 
vessels, 8, tonnage 8,347; foreign, 44 sailing 
349 sailing vessels, tonnage I . 

ide of "Mart and the Channel Islands, 


British, 31 sailing vessels, tonnage 4,856 j 


England, 4,529 

1,915,735; steam vessels, 

209,884; foreign, sailing vessels, 792, ton- 
nage 499-409; steam vessel, 1, tonnage 266, 
From Scotland, British, 584 sailing vessels, 
tonnage 268,950; steam vessels, 22, tonnage 
12,846; foreign, 55 sailing vessels, tonnage 
33,450, foreign 1, tonnage 662. From Ireland, 
British, 312 sailing vessels, tonnage 109,220 ; 
foreign, 62 sailing vessels, tonnage 25,082. 
From the Channel Istands, British, 63 sailing 
vessels, tonnage 8,474. The total number 
of British ships entered inwards was 6,198, 
tonnage 2,306,432; of foreign there were 876 
vessels, tonnage 494,690,—an increase of 487 
British vessels and of nearly 200,000 tons 
over 1860, and an increase of ror oat 
vessels, tonnage 199,970. Of Bri ships 
cleared outward, there were 6,208, tonnage 
2,526,109; of foreign, 911 ships, tonnage 
538,869,—an increase of 582 British vessels, 
tonnage 291,070; and of §1 foreign vessels, 
tonnage 199,970. The colonial trade on the 
whole showing a great increase. 


28. Wrecks.—The Board of Trade returns 
give the total number of wrecks in the year 
1861 belonging to the United Kingdom as 
668, of which 635 were sailing vessels and 
28 steam vessels, of an aggregate burthen of 
151,236 tons. ‘The Annual Report of the 
National Life-boat Institution supplement 
this information by stating that 884 persons 
perished in these wrecks, and that 4,624 lives 
were saved : of these 743 were saved by life- 
boats, 447 by rocket and mortar apparatus, 
3,406 by ships’ own boats, shore boats, 
steamers, &c., and 28 by individual exertion. 
The institution had added 15 boats to its 
establishment during the year, and have now 
120 on its list, manned by about 6,00co men, 
and it distributed r,coool. in rewards for 
life-boat services. 


29. WrnE.—The total quantity of wine 
n 1861 was 10,787,091 gallons, as against 
4,358,189 gallons imported in 1860. Of the 
total quantity 4,031,796 gallons came from 
Spain, 2,702,707 gallons from Portugal, 
2,229,029 gallons from France, and 456,996 
gallons from British possessions in Africa. 
The importations from Spain had increased 
more than 25 per cent., and very near 50 per 
cent. from France, over those of 1860, and 
from Portugal they had increased about 18 

rcent. The total quantity imported had 

11,052,436 gallons. 


30. Sprrits.—The total quantity 


.of foregn spirits imporied into Great 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| — | 
| 
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Britain in 1861 was, of brandy, 2,097,93 

gallons, of Geneva, 148,994 gallons, and o 
rum, 8,114,898 gallons. Of brandy and 
Geneva there was less imported -than in 
1859, while there was an increase of 300,000 
gallons in rum. There was entered for home 
consumption, of brandy, 1,600,304 gallons, 
of Geneva, 101,017 gallons, and of rum, 
3,452,576 gallons; an increase of 240,000 
gallons of brandy, and a decrease of nearly 
160,000 gallons of Geneva, and of 140,000 
gallons of rum, from that of 1859. 


31. British Sprreits.—In the year 1861 
there were 7,765,320 gallons of British spirits 
distilled in England, 11,879,436 in Scotland, 
and 4,297,971 in Ireland ; a total of 23,942,733 
gallons; and there were consumed in Eng- 
land 10,816,605 gallons, in Scotland 4,410,998, 
and in Ireland 4,286,598 gallons. ‘lhe duty 
is now ros. per gallon throughout the king- 
dom, and the produce in 1861 was 10,022,550. 
In the same year there were exported to 
foreign countries from England 243,024 
puis, and from Scotland 103,343 gallons. 

reland exported none. 

METHYLATED ALcouoL.—Of these spirits 
there were sold by licensed persons 416,694 
gallons, and 42,567 gallons by the Excise. 


32. Corron.—The total. amount imported 
in 1861 was 1,256,984,736 lbs., of which 
819,500,528 lbs. were from the United States, 
369,040,448 lbs. from British possessions in 
the East Indies, 486,304 lbs. from the British 
West Indies and Guiana, 41,479,20c lbs. 
from the Mediterranean, chiefly from Egypt, 
17,290,336 lbs, from Brazil, and 9,187,920 lbs. 
from other countries. Something less than 
two-thirds of the whole reaching us from 
the United States, and something more than 
a fourth from the East Indies. 


33.—Woot.—The total quantity imported 
in 186% was 147,192,841 lbs.; of which 
68,506,222 lbs. were from Australia, 
19,161,004 1bs. from British possessions in 
the East Indies, 18,676,286 lbs. from British 
possessions in South Africa, 630,554 lbs. 
from Spain, 23,777,433 lbs. from the 
Towns and other countries of Europe ; 
16,421,342 Ibs. from South America and 
other countries. The alpaca wool from va- 
rious places are inciuded in this return. 
Thus more than five-sevenths of the total 
importation was from British possessions, 


34. Matr.—In the year ending Sept. 30, 
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1861, there were made in England 5,064,264 
quarters of malt, in Scotland 569,934 quarters, 
and in Ireland 512,852 quarters—a total of 
5,994,536 quarters, Of this quantity 476,859 
quarters were free of duty, either as being 
used for distilling purposes, or exported. 
The quantity used by wholesale brewers 
was 3,671,268 quarters, by victuallers 913,030 
quarters, and by retail brewers 406,415 
quarters. 


35. Hops.—The number of acres grow- 
ing hops in 1861 was 47,941, the quantity 
charged with duty, was 23,953,491 lbs., and 
the amount of duty was 149,700/.; and, on 
Feb. 1, 1862, the arrears due on the previous 
three years was 15,6201, 


36. Brewers, &c.—On October 10, 1861, 
there were 2,294 brewers in England, 64,293 
victuallers, 42,773 persons licensed to sell 
beer to be drunk on the premises, and 3,044 
not to be drunk on 

e pre . By these persons 34,294,04 
bushels of malt were ace of pan 
24,163,002 were by brewers, 17,088,373 by 
victuallers, 2,780,641 by persons licensed 
to sell beer to be drunk on the premises, 
and 262,041 by others not so licensed. In 
Scotland there were 1or brewers, and 12,021 
victuallers, of whom only 129 brewed, using 
i bushéls of malt, while the brewers 
used 1,312,763 bushels. In Ireland there 
were 93 brewers, using 4,119,546 bushels of 
malt, almost double the quantity of the pre- 
ceding year, and 16,912 victuallers, of whom 
none brewed. The quantity of beer ex- 
ported in the same period from the United 

ingdom was 364.935 barrels, of the declared 
value of 1.389.793 ., Of which 321,824 barrels 
were exported from England. 


39. Coats.—The quantities of coals, cin- 
ders, coke, culm, and patent fuel shipped and 
sent coastways to other ports of the United 
Kingdom in 1861, were, of coal 10,772,068 
tons, of cinders 42,270 tons, of culm 176,259 
tons, of patent fuel 26,336 tons. The total 
quantity exported in the year was 7,560,758 
tons of coal, 286,150 tons of cinders, 18,207 
tons of culm, and 47,374 tons of patent fuel ; 
the declared total value of all which was 
3,604,790l. The quantity of coal brought 
into London was 3,567,002 tons coastways, 
and 1,665,080 tons by railways and canals. 
There were also 23,652 tons of patent fuel 
brought coastways, 


IV.—Criue, Portcr, anp Law. 
(Th? Judicial Statistics of England and Wales will be found at p. 197.) 


38. Carmmgat Orrences, ScoTrLanD.—The 
Teturns of criminal offenders in Scotland, 
for 1861, show that the total number of per- 
sons committed for trial, or bailed, in Scot- 
land, for the year were 3,229, of whom 2,256 
were males and 973 were females. Of these 
3,229 offenders, 651 could neither read nor 
write, and 1,852 could only read and write 


| imperfectly, 596 could read and write well, 
| gt had received a superior education, and 
| of the others the education was not known. 
_As to the nature of the offences, they are 
the person, 761 ; against property, commi 

with violence, 415; against property, with- 
out violence, 1,719; malicious offences 


{| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| q 
i 
| 
1 
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against property, 47; forgery and offences | 


against the currency, 71; other offences not 
included in the foregoing classes,216. Of the 
3,229 offenders, 56: were discharged with- 
out trial; 2,668 were tried, and of these 
2,418 were convicted, 7 were outlawed, 3 
were found insane on arraignment, and 1 
was found insane on trial, and there were 
239 found not guilty, or “ not proven.” Of 
the punishments, there were 4 sentenced to 
death, of whom I was executed, 3 to penal 
servitude for life, 224 to various periods of 
penal servitude, varying from 15 years to 3 
years; 1,333 to various periods of imprison- 
ment, varying from 2 years tor month; and 
666 to less than 1 month; 54 were ordered 
to be detained in reformatory schools, and 
102 to be whipped, fined, or discharged on 
sureties. Lanarkshire, with 747 offenders, 
and Edinburghshire, with 416, still stand in 
numbers at the head of the counties; Ren- 
frew, with 276; Forfar, with 238 ; Roxburgh, 
with 163; Argyle, with 137; Fife, with 114, 
and Inverness, with 111, follow; no others 
supply 100, while Kinross sends only 6, and 
Nairn 7. The year 1861 shows a decrease 
of 58 committals, from those of 1860, and of 
22 convictions. 


39. Orrences, IRELAND. — In 
1861 the total number of persons committed 
for trial was 5,636, of whom 4,262 were males 
and 1,374 females; an increase of 200 in 
the whole over 1860; while the decrease in 
juvenile crime, though small, is continued, 
being only 199 under 16, in 1861, against 
201, in 1860. Of the total number of com- 
mitments, 1,940 were for offences against the 
person, of whom 1,648 were males, 3 being 
under 12, and 292 females, and of these 362 
were acquitted or not prosecuted, and 17 
were found insane; 1,061 were convicted, of 
whom 1 only was sentenced to death, and he 
was executed ; 27 were sentenced to various 
periods of penal servitude; 695 to various 
terms of imprisonment ; 290 to be whipped, 
fined, or to find sureties, and 48 were par- 
doned, For offences against property com- 
mitted with violence, there were 361 com- 
mitted for trial, of whom there were 305 
males, 2 being boys under 12, and 56 females ; 
of these 171 were acquitted or not prose- 
cuted; 1x was found insane, and 189 con- 
victed; 1 was sentenced to death; 80 to 
various terms of penal servitude; 92 to 
various terms of imprisonment; 6 to be 
whipped, find sureties, &c., and 4 were par- 
doned. For offences against property, with- 
out violence, there were 2,015 commitments, 
of whom 1,202 were males, and 813 females; 
of these 688 were acquitted or not prose- 
cuted, and 3 found insane ; 1,324 were con- 
victed, of whom 198 were sentenced to 
various terms of penal servitude; 1,103 to 
various terms of imprisonment; 21 to be 
whipped, fined, or find sureties, and 2 par- 
doned. For malicious offences against pro- 
perty there were 54 commitments ; of whom 
45 were males, and 9 females; 36 were ac- 
quitted or not prosecuted, and 18 were con- 
victed; of these 1 was sentenced to death 


for arson, a sentence commuted to penal ser- 
vitude, to which 11 others were also sen- 
tenced for various terms; 4 to various terms 
of imprisonment, and 2 to be whipped, &c. 
For forgery and offences against the currency, 
there were ror persons committed, of whom 
+6 were males, and 25 females; of these 51 
were acquitted or not prosecuted, and 50 
were convicted; of these 9 were sentenced 
to various terms of penal servitude; 39 to 
various terms of imprisonment; 1 to be 
whipped, and 1 pardoned. For all other 
offences not included in the foregoing, there 
were 1,115 persons committed; of whom 
986 were males, and 129 females; of these 
484 were acquitted or not prosecuted; 2 
were found insane, and 629 convicted ; of 
whom 28 were sentenced to various terms 
of penal servitude; 355 to various terms of 
imprisonment ; 200 to be whipped, fined, or 
find sureties,and 46 were pardoned. Of the 
total convicted 51 were detained in reform- 
atory schools. Of the total committed 1,583 
males, and 199 females, could read and 
write; 521 males, and 274 females, could 
read only; 1,071 males, and 665 females 
could neither read nor write, and of 1,08 
males, and 186 females, the education h 
not been ascertained. ‘The summary con- 
victions at petty sessions, and cases decided 
before magistrates in the year, was 18,352; 
and the total committals for drunkenness 
numbered 7,631, of whom 5,691 were males, 
and 1,940 females. 


CONSTABULARY, InELAND.— On Jan. 1, 
1862, the total force numbered 12,071 men, 
with 388 additional reserved force at the 
depot, with a total of 367 horses. Of the 
total 300 were officers, from sub-inspectors 
upward. The rest were constables, varying 
in pay from 6ol. to 24. per annum; of this 
last class there were 678; and at 271. 14s. 
per annum, there were 8,343. The total 
expenditure for the year was 614,0381. ‘The 
number of stipendiary magistrates was 72, 
at yearly salaries ranging from 3001. to 5001. 


41. REFORMATORY ScHOOLS, IRELAND.— 
On November 30, 1861, there wereg of these 
schools in Ireland, of which 6 were Roman 
Catholic, and 3 Protestant. They were cal- 
culated to receive 645 inmates, and on Nov. 
30, they contained 513. ‘Towards their sup- 
port the State pays 5,516/.: 7152. are con- 
tributed from rates, 6,0651. by donations and 
subscriptions, and 149l. by parents and 
guardians of the children received. The 
total expenditure was 17,3711. 


Pottcr, Scortanp.—On March 15, 
1862, the police of Scotland consisted of 909 
men and officers for the counties—being I 
for every 2,020 of the population; and of 
1,648 for the burghs and cities—being 1 for 
every 707 of the inhabitants. Of the total 
number in the towns Glasgow furnishes 722 
—being 1 for every 558 of the population; 
Edinburgh 339—1 for every 495; Dundee 
1c6—1 for every 853, and Aberdeen 86—1 
for every 709 of the population. 
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V.—Poor Laws, PoruLaTION, ETC. 


43. Poor Retrer, Scortanp.—The Six- 
teenth Annual Report of the Board of Super- 
vision for the Relief of the Poor in Scotland, 
gives the results for the year ending May 
16, 1861. In August, 1845, when the Board 
was formed, there were 230 parishes as- 
sessed for relief of the poor, and 650 in 
which the poor were relieved only by volun- 
tary contributions; at the date of the Report 
152 parishes were rated, and of these only 131 
were resting on voluntary aid. There were 


then 188 parishes which had together 39 
poorhouses, with accommodation for 11,688 | 


inmates; the population of the aggregated 
parishes being 1,301,666. The poorhouses 


in progress will raise the number of parishes 
to 250, with a population of 1,517,094, or the 
half of the total population of Scotland. 
There were also 233 parishes which had 
acquired the right of sending paupers to the 
poorhouses of other parishes, paying for their © 
maintenance. For the year ending May 14, 
1861, the total expenditure on poor relief had 
been 683,gor/., an excess over that of the pre- 
vious year of 20,624!. In the year ending in 
May, 1861, the amount expended on medical 
relief was 26,9081. ; on casual relief, 24,1181. ; 
on buildings, 25,9441.; the management cost 


67,710971.; law expenses, 7,97 and the rest 


was expended on the registered poor. 


44. Summary of the Amounts Expenpep for IN-MAINTENANCE and 
Ovt-poor Retier, during the Half-Year ended at Lady-day 1862, 


in 647 Untons and SINGLE Parisues, under Boards of Guardians. 


Unions 


Cost of In-maintenance and 


Divisions Numbe : Out-door Relief. 
Union Counties. rises, Parishes | 
1. Middlesex (part) . 28 158 | 2,029,350 |125,998 74,298 | 200,296 
2. Surrey (part) . . 9 17 579,478 | 25,852 24, 248 50,100 
3. Kent (part). . . 2 II 193,414 | 7,624 213 16,840 
Totals . . 39 186 | 2,802,242 159,477 | 107,759 | 267,236 


2. Surrey (part) . . II 136 258,985 | 10,115 21,990 32,105 
3. Kent (part). . . 26 413 545,072 | 25,495 46,668 92,163 
4. Sussex . .. . 22 287 341,995 | 16,958 40,616 575574 
5. Southampton . .| 26 341 456,349 | 19,483 | 48,524 | 68,007 
6. Berks. 12 239 205,581 | 8,255 22,744 30,999 

Totals . . 97 | 1,416 | 1,807,782 | 80,306 | 180,542 | 260,848 


1. Middlesex (part) . 6 57 187,279 | 8,165 12,667 20,832 
4. Hertford. . 2 12 165 177,473 | 7,619 21,178 28,997 
8. Buckingham . . 192 147,134 | 4,675 22,415 27,099 
9. Oxford . . 2 e 9 292 171,223 | 5,326 23,469 28,795 
1o, Northampton .. 12 326 231,143 | 5,411 29,33 34,750 
11. Huntingdon. 3 88 59,127 | 1,634 7.74 9,380 
12. Bedford 6 137 140,450 | 4,412 15,976 20, 388 
13. Cambridge . . . 9 173 181,546 | 6,931 30,492 37423 | 
Totals . . 64 | 1,430 | 1,295,375 | 44,173 | 163,282 | 207,455 


IV.—EASTERN. 


Ty, Essex 14 370 379,503 | 18,332 | 47,467 | 65,799 
15. Suffolk . 17 526 3355422 | 11,975 56,212 
16, Norfolk . . 22 737 426,982 | 17,4 1,471 58,937 

Totals . .| 56| 1,633 | 1,141,907 | 47,573 | 153,375 | 200,948 


A 1 
by 
3, 
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Cost of In-maintenance and 


Divisions 
and 
Union Counties. 


Unions 
and 
Single 


Number 
f 


0 
Pa- _ | Parishes. 


Population 
13861. 


Out-door Relief. 


In-main- 


Out-door 
Relief. 


Total. 


V.—SoutTu-WESTERN. 
ry. Wilts. . 
18. Dorset . 
19. Devon . 
20. Cornwall 
21. Somerset 


Totals 


VL—WEstT-MIDLAND. 
22. Gloucester 
23. 
Oop. . 
Stafford . 
26. Worcester 
27. Warwick. 


Totals 


Vil.— Nortu-MIDLanp. 
28. Leicester 
2g. Rutland . . 
30. Lincoln . 


31. Nottingham 
32. Derby 


33. Chester . . . 
34. Lancaster . 


Totals 


IX.—York. 
35. West Riding. 
36. East Riding. 
37. North Riding 


Totals . 


X.—NORTHERN. 
38. Durham... 
39. Northumberland 
4o. Cumberland . 
41. Westmorland . 


Totals . 
XI.—WELSH. 
Monmouth . . 

43. South Wales 
44. North Wales .. 
Totals . . 
ToTaAIs . . 
Residue of the Kingdom 
Totals of England and 
Wales. 


235,730 
182,054 
595,224 
392,255 
457,067 


23 3898 
53,978 


£. 
43,506 
29,162 
73, 


1,832,330 


199,907 


240,971 


443,448 
106,745 
260,402 
768, 347 

»874 
561,172 


42,173 
12, 


20,347 
45,914 


56,225 
15,002 
21,140 
52,1 
26,402 
60,118 


2,434,988 


173,082 


231,056 


243,632 

235479 
402, 809 
323,723 
293,215 


22,416 

2,457 
47,210 
28,514 
13,530 


29,271 
3,132 
1065 
37,642 
17,934 


1,286,858 


114,127 


146,044 


479,130 
2,453,312 


32,021 
109, 829 


166) 180 


2,923,442 


141,910 


206 , 203 


1,320,034 
273,730 
211,100 


80,455 
15,698 
15,308 


21,464 
18,670 


1,804,867 


111,461 


145, 105 


542,022 
343,028 
205 , 293 

60,938 


27,874 
30,029 
13,661 

4,702 


18,953 
6,472 


1,151,281 


46,266 


95,802 


196,900 
699, 501 
414,461 


20,380 


8,439 
3100 


471 
68, 


1,310,862 


17,537 


161,919 


179,456 


5975494 


1,583,630 


2,181,124 


20,061, 725 


| 
| 
£. 
38 310 7,967 | 35,599 
| 32 284 4,205 | 24,957 
| 21 | 482 | 61,475 
13 220 5577 
| 16 485 11,088 
| mm. 1,777 | 41,005 | | 
| | 17 363 14,052 
21 2,174 
| 
3 055 
| 82 | 1,651 | 57.94 
1 } a 336 | 6,855 
14 "24 | 10,855 
9 274 | 4,404 
Totals . 45 | 1,696| 
12 468 8,002 
| | 922 | 64,293 | | 
| 
23 526 24,516 
15 481 3,362 
12 540 6,151 
| 3 110 1,770 
| 39) 1,166 | 19,536, | 
| 6 4,001 | 
7 19 371 5,026 
1 | 24.451 
| 
j 
i 


45. Pavuprrism.— The monthly return 
issued by the Poor Law Board for August, 
1862, shows that in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
the number of persons in receipt of relief 
from the rates at the end of the month was 
much more than double the number in 
August, 1861; it was 76,175 in 1861, and 
175,687 in 1862, an increase of 130°64 per 
cent, even when spread over that immense 
population, In the rest of the kingdom (so 
far as returned) the increase in the last week 
of July was 1°82 per cent. over 1861, but in 
the last week of August it had risen to 2°16 
per cent.,‘and in both months was general 
throughout England and Wales, except in 

the Eastern a rather 
smaller number of persons dependent upon 
the rates than in 1801. 


Poor IRELAND.—In the year 
ending Sept. 29, 1861, the total expenditure 
on poor relief was 516,7691., of which 
327,970l. were for in-maintenance and cloth- 
ing, 9,6751. were for out-door relief, and 
149,124. for establishment and other ex- 
penses incidental to the management and 
repairs of workhouses, and of carrying out 
all the provisions of the Poor Relief Act. 
The total showed an increase of 75,1681. 
over the year ending Sept. 30,1860. The 
number of persons relieved during the year 
Was 203,422 in the house, and 14,008 out-door 
relief, an increase of 37,916 on the whole 
number over the preceding year. On May 1, 
1861, there were 47,677 inmates of work- 
houses, of whom 18,619 were males and 
29,058 females; 16,517 were under 15 years 
of age; and of the whole, 6,183 were Pro- 
testants, and 41,494 Roman Catholics. The 
winter half year from October, 1861, to 
March, 1862, co been a trying season for 
the poor, owing the dearth of fodder and 
loss of cattle. The greatest number of in- 
mates in union workhouses had been 61,791 
on March 8, 1862, and the smallest number 
41,704 in the first week of October, 1861, 
rom which period the number kept regularly 
increasing. On Feb. 22, 1862, there were 
61,485 persons in the workhouses, of whom 
14,264 were able-bodied adults and 16,412 
were children under fifteen. In the year 
ending Sept. 29, 1861, there had been 
issued under the Medical Charities Act 
62,322 dispensary tickets, and 167,44 tickets 
for visiting patients at their homes; the 
total cost for the year under this head had 
been 104,6812. 


47. Pauper Lunatics, — 
During the year 1861 there had been 2,749 
males, and 3,251 females, received as patients 
for various periods, in public and private 
asylums, in poorliouses, and in private 
houses, as pauper lunatics. The total ex- 
penditure for the year had been 92,5471., of 
2,0837. had been contributed by rela- 

ives, 


DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES,—In 


General’s Twenty-third Annual 
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were registered in England 684,048 births— 
nearly 5,000 less than in 1859. OF the total 
number 349,799 were males, and 334,249 
females; of these 22,159 males and 21,534 
females were illegitimate, or 6°4 per cent. 
of the whole. London and Cumberland pre- 
serve their relative positions; London being 
the lowest in the scale, furnishing only 4:2 
per cent., and Cumberland highest, with 12:1 
per cent.; but the Registrar-General sug- 
gests that London is probably understated, 
as large cities afford facilities for the con- 
cealment of births; however the proportion 
in the extra metropolitan parts of Middlesex 
and of Surrey give similar results. There 
were registered 170,156 marriages in 1860— 
exceeding by 2,433 the number of the pre- 
ceding year; of the total number 134,379 
were performed according to the rites of the 
Established Church; 20,742 by licence, 
108,685 by banns, 4,243 by superintendent 
registrar’s certificate, 14 by special licence, 
and 3,686 not stated; of the 32,786 not 
married with the rites of the Church of Eng- 
land, 7,800 were of Roman Catholics, 13,342 
were marriages at various dissenting places 
of worship, 11,257 were at the superintendent 
registrar’s office, 312 were of Jews, and 75 
of Quakers. Of persons under 21 there were 
10,797 men, and 32,927 women; 23,618 
widowers and 15,358 widows remarried ; 
4,098 of the widows married bachelors, and 
15,358 of the widowers (exactly the same 
number as the total of the widows) married 
spinsters. There were 43,401 men, and 
61,677 women who signed with marks, a 
decrease from the previous year of 1 
men, and 1,450 women, notwithstanding the 
increased number of marriages. In 28,904 
cases both signed with a mark—a decrease 
of 1,710, while in the instances of only one 
signing with a mark there is an increase of 
ft: the number for this year being 47,270. 
The deaths in the year numbered yp ta a 
decrease of 14,350 from 1859. these 
215,238 were males, and 207,483 females. 
The excess of births over deaths amounted 
to 261,327, a proportion of upwards of 3 
births to every 2 deaths. The excess of 
deaths of young women between 15 and 20 

ears of age is stated by Dr. Farr, in the 

eport, to be “partly referable to tight- 
lacing, to thin shoes, to close rooms, and to 
the want of exercise in the open air.” 


49. Birtus, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, SCoT- 
LAND.—In the year 1861 there were 107,036 
births, of which 54,841 were males, and 
52,195 were females, and of the total num- 
ber 9,856 were illegitimate. The greatest 
number of births, 10,178, occurred in May, 
the smallest recorded number, 7,868 in Fe 
ruary, but this is a short month, and the 
really smallest number, 8,267, was in Sep- 
tember, as in the preceding year. The total 
of deaths was 62,287, a decrease of »5,768 
from the deaths of 1860. Of the total 30, 
were males, and 31,181 were females. 
greatest number of deaths occurred in Janu- 
ary, 7,016; the fewest, 4,078, in September. 
number of marriages was 20,828, of 


48. Birtas, 
the year 1860, according to the Registrar- | The 
Report, 


there | which 2,951 took place in June, and 1,030 in 
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May; but December still keeps a high rank, 


having 2,858 marriages, while May continues 
to have the fewest. 


so. MARRIAGES, IRELAND.—The number 
of registered marriages was 8,862 in 1861, of 
which 4,779 were by the Established Church, 
2,680 at Presbyterian chapels, and 1,403 at the 
registrar's office, or in registered buildings, a 
decrease of 323 from 1860, Of the marriages 
celebrated in churches four-fifths were by 
licence. Of the women married 30 per cent., 
and of men 25 per cent., signed with a mark. 
Roman Catholics are exempted from making 
returns, therefore it is not surprising that of 
the total two-thirds should have been in the 
province of Ulster. There are no returns 
whatever of births and deaths in Ireland 


§1. REGISTRAR -GENERAL’S QUARTERLY 
Report.—This report, for the quarter end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1862, presents some important 
results. The Marriages in the spring quar- 
ter, ending June 30, 1862, had fallen to 
40,771, the lowest number given for an 
extended series of years: the average de- 
crease throughont England was 5°2 per cent. ; 
but in Lancashire and Cheshire the decrease 
was 12°4 per cent. The Registrar-General 
says :—‘‘ Lancashire in its season of cala- 
mity has borne witness to the operation 
of a law of prudence which has not been 
without its effect in most of the other parts 
of the kingdom.” The total number of 
Births in the quarters ending Sept. 30, was 
172,237. The excess of births over deaths 
was 80,012. The natural increase of the 
population was therefore at the rate of 870 
daily. As the stream rises, part of it over- 
flows into other regions of the globe. The 
number of emigrants to all parts, who left 
ports in the United Kingdom where there 
are emigration officers, in the three months 
that ended the 30th Sept., was 33,240; and 
in this number the English emigrants may 
be stated approximately as 12,866. The 
emigration to the Australian colonies has 


much increased ; the English, Irish, Scotch, 
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and othets who went thither last quarter 
were 12,071; in either of the two previous 
summers they were little more than 4,000. 
British North America also drew a large 
company. ‘The number who sought the 
United States was 14,170, the number in the 
same quarter of 1860 having been 21,104, and 
in that of 1861 was 6,348. ‘The number of 
Deaths in the three months that ended 
30th Sept. was 92,225. In the same quarter 
of 1860 it did not much exceed 86,000; in 
that of 1861 it was about 101,000. The cold 
summer of this year was less healthy than 
the still colder summer of 1860; but it was 
healthier than the warmer summer of last 
year. A cold winter makes frequent 
funerals; it cuts off quickly the old and 
infirm; but it may be admitted among as- 
certained facts that a cold summer, with 
rain enough to wash and sweeten the earth 
and air, is favourable to health, and es- 
pecially to the health of children. The 
annual rate of mortality in the quarter was 
1°797 per cent. of the population against an 
average derived from ten summers (1852-61) 
of 2°020 per cent. In these ten summers 
there is but a single example of so low a 
death rate—viz., that furnished by 1860, 
which was 1°718. The mortality of the 
North-western counties (Lancashire and 
Cheshire), which is always high, was last 
quarter not quite so high as that of London, 
and it was not much higher than that of 
Yorkshire. The Registrar-General observes, 
that conclusions have been drawn that the 
decreased number of deaths may be attri- 
buted to the disuse of spirituous liquors, 
the greater use of free air arising from the 
want of employment and other local causes 5 
but he adds that the facts only prove that 
under circumstances favourable to human 
life the mortality in England was reduced 
last quarter, and that the districts of the 
cotton manufacture were not prevented by 
the distress from participating in the benefit ; 
they cannot show that if Lancashire had 
been prosperous the health of its people 
would not have been still better, and a 
further reduction of mortality obtained. 


VI.—EMIGRATICN AND 


52. Emtcration.—The Emigration Com- 
missioners state, in their Twenty-second An- 
nual Report, that in the year 1861, the num- 
ber of persons emigrating from the United 
Kingdom was 91,770, and suggest that the 
great cause of reduction was the civil war 
in the United States, the emigration thither 
having fallen from 27,500 in 1860 to 49,764 
in 1861. To the Australian colonies and 
New Zealand there were 23,738 emigrants ; 
to the North American colonies 12,707 ; and 
to all other places 5,561. From England 

_ there went 40,859 males, and 32,511 females ; 
from Scotland 1,807 males, and 1,346 females ; 
and from Ireland, 8,166 males, and 7,081 
females. But this appears to include only 
a part of the emigration from Ireland, for 


another parliamentary return (Agricultural 


CoLontaL STATISTICS. 


Statistics of Ireland, 1861, and Emigration 
from Irish Ports) makes the total emigration 
from Ireland to be 66,396, of whom 33,953 


were males, and 32,443 were females. The 
Emigration Commissioners’ Report only gives 
returns from ports where there are emigra- 
tion officers; the other paper gives the re- 
turn from every county and every port, but 
while the Commissioners report 65 as em- 
barking from Belfast, the parliamentary 
return gives 17,972; and from Dublin the 
Report numbets only 158 emigrants, and the 
return 13,334. The return does not give the 
ports to which the emigrants were bound. 
Of the 66,396 emigrants, there were 936 
under one year old, and 11 over seventy-five. 
there were 10,515 between one and fifteen, 
and 33,655 between fifteen and thirty-five, 


| 
| 
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Munster furnished the largest number. 
22,404, and Connaught the least, 6,124; but 
Ulster approached very close to Munster 
furnishing 21,323; and while Cork county 
furnished 9,488 emigrants, Antrim, with 
about two-thirds of the population of Cork, 
supplied 8,126, Wicklow county, with 127 
emigrants, was the smallest contributory. 
The emigration, according to the Emigration 
Report, had again been very healthy. The 
mortality in ships proceeding to the United 
States (for returns of which the Commis- 
sioners were obliged to depend on the ship- 
owners) has been only ‘os per cent. In 
ships proceeding to the St. Lawrence it was 
04 per cent., and in the government ships 
to Australia it was rir percent. During 
1861 no accident attended with loss of life 
occurred to any passenger ship. Of 307 
ships which sailed from the United Kingdom, 
one, the United States, was wrecked at the 
entrance of the St. Lawrence, but the crew 
and passengers were saved. 


53. New Sourn WaA.Lgs.—In 1861 the land 
revenue amounted to 384,3311., of which 
222,594l. were from land-sales, 69,0202. from 
rents of land for pastoral purposes, 90,020/, 
from assessments on runs, with some other 
items, licences to cut timber, mineral leases, 
&c., the whole showing an increase of 
"1,462. over the revenue of 1860. ‘The 
revenue from gold was 65,350l. against 
55,8761. in 1860. The population by the 
census of April 4, 1861, was found to be 
198,488 males, including 12,986 Chinese, and 
152,372 females—total, 350,860. The im- 
migration of 1860 had been 20,031, of which 
6,958 were Chinese; and from Europe 
12,005 males, of whom 1,596 were sent at 
the public expense ; and 4,068 females, of 
whom 1,473 were sent at the public expense. 
Strong objection to the Chinese immigrants 
has been’felt by the colonists, occasioned by 
its being exclusively male, and a provincial 
Act has been passed placing restrictions on 
it. Acts have also been passed for regulating 
the sales of land. The public lands are 
divided into four classes, town lands, sub- 
urban lands, first-class settled districts, and 
second-class settled districts. The first two 
classes are to be sold in lots by auction, and 


in 1860 the average price of town lots was | 


311. 4s. rd. per acre, of suburban lands 
51. 118. 6d., and the country lands averaged 
il. 48. 9d. per acre. By the plan of condi- 
tional sale,, written application is to be 
made to the land agent of a district for the 
‘ purchase of not less than 40 nor more than 
320 acres, with a deposit of one-fourth of the 
purchase money, at 11. per acre; the land 
selected not to be town or suburban lands, 
nor within a proclaimed gold-field, nor 
within certain distances of towns or villages, 
with some minor provisions. At the ex- 
piration of three years and three months, 
the purchaser has the option of paying the 
Temainder of the purchase-money, or of de- 
ferring the payment by paying interest at 
5 per cent. per annum indefinitely. Exist- 
ing leases of runs are not to be renewed, and 
new ones are all to expire on Dec, 31, 
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annually, with the right of renewal by pay- 
ment of a rent for the ensuing year, at the 
rate of 21. per square mile, or such higher 
rate as may have been agreed on; but go- 
vernment to have the right of withdrawing 
them for public purposes. Holders of land 
in fee simple may acquire, without competi- 
tion, leases of adjoining runs, at the rate of 
2l. per square mile, to the extent of three 
times their purchased land. 


54. VicrorrA.— During the year 1861 
the government escort had brought down 
2,008,843 oz. of gold to Melbourne, and 
2,156,660 oz. had been exported: In 1860, 
the land sales had amounted to 492,247 
acres, at an average price of 11. 6s. 11d. per 
acre. ‘The population, by the census of 
April 7, 1861, was 540,322 persons, 328,651 
of whom were males, and 211,671 females. 
During the year 1861, there arrived in the 
colony 29,037 immigrants, and 21,689 per- 
sons left the colony ; the increase from emi- 
gration being only 7,348. Of the immigrants 
13,470 were from the United Kingdom, and 
of the emigrants, 5,727 returned to Great 
Britain. The remaining figures are chiefly 
made up of interchanges among the various 
Australian settlements, as from various 
foreign ports oniy 1,614 persons arrived, and 
3,870 departed for them. The following 
resolutions respecting immigration were 
passed by the Legislative Assembly on the 
23rd of May, 1862:—120,000l. voted in aid 
of immigration to the colony of Victoria, in 
the following proportions,—viz., 65,000!. for 
the passage of persons nominated by friends 
or relatives resident in the colony, and pro- 
ceeding under passage-warrants granted in 
the colony until the 31st of October, on pay- 
ment of small sums of money ‘to the Co- 
lonial Government, according to each class $ 
40,0008. for sending out single females se- 
lected or nominated in this country; 8,000l. 
for the passage of persons and their families 
skilled in the production of wine and oil, 
and in the drying or preservation of fruit, 
&c.; and 7,cool. towards the payment of 
gratuities of surgeons and officers of the 
government emigration ships, and the ex- 
penses of carrying out these regulations. 


55. QUEENSLAND.—The area of this colony 
is estimated at 559,000 square miles, or 
about three times the size of Spain; and the 

rtion occupied is about that of the United 

<ingdom, viz., 119,370 square miles. ‘This 
space was peopled on April 4, 1861, by a 
white population of 18,121 males and 11,938 
females; and at this time the land sales, ex- 
clusive of town lots, had amounted to 102,032 
acres, the average price of which had been 
32s. per acre. About 3,500 acres were under 
cultivation; the rest pasturage. Consider- 
able encouragement had been given to the 
growth of cotton, climate and soil being 
well fitted for it, and specimens of a most 
excellent quality had been produced. The 
Governor in Council had been empowered by 
a local Act to issue land orders during the 
next. three years, to the extent of rol. for 
every bale of good clean cotton exported to 
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Great Britain, each bale to weigh 300 lbs.; 
and 51. for each bale during the next two 
following yéars. Efforts were also being 
made to procure labourers from India and 
from China. The total amount of the im- 
ports for 1860 were 742,0231., of the exports 
523,476l. Ninety-three per cent. of the ex- 
ports consisted of pastoral products, such 
as wool (of which 5,000,000 Ibs. have been 
exported), tallow, hides, &c. The high rate 
of labour formed an impediment to the ex- 
tension of labour, but live-stock had been 
found very productive and profitable. The 
natives are reported to be peaceable, but 
utterly averse to continuous labour, though 
not unwilling to perform trifling services for 
pay. 


56. Sourm Ausrrata.—In 1859 and 1860 
the discovery of new and rich mines of 
copper ore had given a great impulse to the 
prosperity of the colony. At Walleroo, 400 
acres of land had brought 10,0o00/.; and a 
population of 1,200 had been collected round 
theMiistrict by the end of 1861. No less than 
457 mineral sections had been claimed, com- 

rising 39,927 acres, for which 17,323/. had 
m received by Government, partly as de- 
posit money for lands unsurveyed. In 
1860 the land sales in the colony amounted to 
147,661 acres, at an average price of 11. 5s. 4d. 
per acre; and the area under lease for pas- 
toral purposes was 1,707 square miles, pro- 
ducing a rent of 20,076/. 

57. WESTERN AUsTRALIA.—In 1861 the 
total amount of land sales, leases, licences, 
&c., produced 17,0411. The number of acres 
of land sold was 12,719. By the census taken 
Dec. 31, 1861, the population amounted to 
15,555, but the disproportion of the sexes 
was still very great, there being 9,658 males 
to 5,857 females. The total immigration in 
the year had been only 317, of whom 262 
were sent out by the Emigration Com- 
missioners; and of these 150 were single 
women, 

58. TasMANIA.—We were able to give the 
return of the census for 1861 (viz., 89,777 

rsons) in last year’s ‘Companion, and the 

“migration Report of 1862 contains only, in 
addition, the statement of landssales in 1860, 
to the amount of 88,469l., and the increase 
of the quantity of land under rental to 
1,829,611 acres, the land revenue amounting 
to 83,1791. 


59. New Zeatanp.—In 1860 there had 
been 295 acres of town land sold, of which 
59 were in Auckland, and 143 in Otago; 
10,067 acres of suburban land, of which 
6,637 were in Hawkes Bay district, and 
3,092 in Auckland; and 349,885 acres of 
country land, of which only 390 acres were 
in the Taranaki district, the scene of the 
recent war with the natives. The produce 
of the whole was 178.93 1. in cash, ne. 
in government scrip ew Zealand 
Company’s orders, 3,2881. in provincial go- 
vernment scrip and land orders, and 1,344. 
in remission of certificates to retired officers, 
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There were free grants also to the amount 
of 46,423 acres, nearly the whole in the pro- 
vince of Auckland, Provincial Acts had 
been passed for the regulation and leasing of 
lands for mining purposes; and the gold 
discoveries in the province of Nelson have 
given a fresh impulse to the productive in- 
dustry of the colony. The quantity of gold 
exported between April 1, 1857, when the 
first exportation took place, and Sept. 30, 
1861, has been 65,107 0z., to the value of 
252,290l. The auriferous area appears to 
be extensive, but likely to be soon exhausted 
unless the metal can be found in the sur- 
rounding quartz rocks, supposed to be the 
source, as the gold is only found at present 
in the beds of streams, or in the adjoining 
land, in rather small quantities. The Eu- 
Topean population in 1860 was estimated at 
79,625 persons, 45,341 males, and 34,284 fe- 
males, an increase of 8,11 over that of 1859, 
but still showing a marked disparity in the 
sexes. 

60. CaNADA.—The emigration to Canada 
from the United Kingdom amounted in 1861 
to 9,305 persons ; there were 10,799 from the 
continent of Europe, and from the United 
States by estimate 4,664. Of the emigrants 
from the United Kingdom 3,180 were Irish, 
3,574 English, 2,015 Scotch, and 355 from 
other colonies. Of the foreigners 8,667 were 
from Norway, andj 1,951 from Germany. 
From the United Kingdom the mortality on 
the passage had been very small, only 4 
deaths having occurred, 1 female adult, and 
3 chiléren. Of the Germans 39 deaths oc- 
curred during the voyage, and 14 in the 
quarantine hospital ; and of the Norwegians 
there were 175 died at sea, and rr in the 
hospital, the diseases being chiefly small- 
pox and measles. Of the total arrivals it is 
estimated that 10,700 proceeded to the United 
States, so that 13,887 remained. . More than 
one half of the Germans settled in Ottawa 
County, where about 250 of the Norwegians 
also settled; 400 at Gaspé, and about 150 
in other places; the remainder of the Nor- 
wegians to Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin, where many of their countrymen are 
already settled. The expenditure by the 
colony at its various agencies, on account of 
assistance to emigrants, during the year 
1861 had been 24,0721. 


61. New Brunswick.—The emigration 
to New Brunswick in 1861 amounted to 545 
persons. The local legislature had abolished 
the capitation tax on emigrants. The only 
additional information given, by the Emigra- 


tion Reports, is the passing of a law to pro- 
tect the colony geen = burthen of 
supporting impotent or infirm persons; 4 
bond is required for 300 dollars on the land- 


ing of any such persons from passenger ships. 


62. Nova Scotia.—The recent discoveries 
of gold in this colony has given additional 
interest to the Reports. In May, 1861, the 
Lieutenant-Governor visited the spot where, 
during the previous 3 months, gold had 
been found. This was about half a mile 
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from the shore of Tangier Harbour, which 
is about 50 miles east of Halifax Harbour. 
He gave directions for forming a road, and 
he reduced the price of a claim to 20 dollars, 
and 94 claims had been taken by Sept. 4, 1861. 
In June, a number of wooden houses had 
been erected, a road to the harbour was 
nearly completed, and 600 diggers were em- 
ployed. The country has been since sur- 
veyed, and gold has been found to exist in 
many places, chiefly along the southern 
coast, from St. Mary’s River on the east, to 
Lunenburg on the west. The country around 
Lake Thomas, about 10 miles north of Hali- 
fax, is at present the most inland gold dis- 
trict. The gold is found in quartz veins, or 
in the over-topping soil; but it is;in the 
quartz itself that the most prolific workings 
are expected to be found. The population 
of the colony, which includes Cape Breton, 
by the census of April 7, 1861, was 330,857, 
an increase of 54,740 since the census of 
1851. The total number of acres of land 
already alienated is 5,748,893, and the 
quantity remaining is estimated at 5,320,822 
acres. 


63. British CotumsrA.—-On this Colony 
there is a separate article at p. 81. 


64. JAMAICA.—In 1860 a census of the 
island was taken, and the population was 
ascertained to be 441,255, consisting of 
423,071 natives of Jamaica. The whites 
numbered 4,295 males, and 6,521 females ; 
the browns, 38,223 males, and 42,842 females, 
and the blacks, 167,277 males, and 179,097 
females. ‘lhe post-office department had 
been transferred from the British Govern- 
ment to the lecal government, and the 
receipts were now producing a considerable 
surplus over the expenditure. The revenue 
for 1860 was 262,2391., and the expenditure 
255,2391., exclusive of 79,8111., paid by the 
British Government for the maintenance of 
troops in the island. The imports for 1859 
were valued at 853,0151., in 1860 at 
1,202,8551.; the exports in 1859 were valued 
at 961,0071., and in 1860 at 1,225,644]. ‘The 
chief exports are of sugar, rum, and coffee ; 
in 1859 there were exported 27,000 tons of 
sugar, 1,537,368 gallons of rum, and 4,957,723 
lbs. of coffee; in 1860 there were exported 
30,000 tons of sugar, 1,694,606 gallons of 
rum, and 6,145,362 Ibs. of coffee. 


65. Mauritrus—In 1860 the revenue 
presented an apparent decrease of upwards 
of 56,0001., being only 553,4191., which is 
explained by the Governor as arising from 
the temporary advances in the preceding 
year for the purposes of encouraging immi- 
gration ; and there was in reality an increase 
in the produce from licences, permits, re- 
gistration dues, and postage, and a small 
decrease only on customs and harbour-dues, 
but a decrease of nearly 14,0001. under the 
head of taxes, arising from the smaller num- 
ber of immigrants, the stamp on engage- 
ments being ranked under this head. The 
expenditure for 1860 was represented as 


amounting to 500,8531., but was in reality 
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somewhat more. The immigrants in 1859 
had numbered 40,000, in 1860 there were only 
13,985, all of them from India, the females 
being 36°6 per cent. of the whole, and 2,254 
immigrants had left—about one-fourth at the 
Government expense. The total population 
was 311,055, of whom the general population 
numbered 96,458, the immigrant population 
212,913, and the alien population, chiefly 
Chines2, 1,684. The imports for 1860 were 
valued at 2,304,5612. (exclusive of excise to 
the value of 464,6442), an increase over the 
preceding year of 278,6711.; the exports 
were valued at 2,245,5731., a decrease of 
299,220l, This decrease is attributed to the 
low rate at which sugar was valued, the 
quantity being more than 14,250,000 lbs, 
more than in 1859, and the value nearly 
250,000]. Jess. Railroads are about to be 
commenced, of which the northern line will 
pass through a large extent of country under- 
cane cultivation, giving great facilities to the 
large sugar estates, and the midland line 
will connect the two principal harbours of 
Port Louis and Mahébourg. 


66. Ceyton.—In 1860 the census return 
gave a population of 1,876,467 of all classes 
but it is pointed out that, from the reluct- 
ance of the inhabitants to make a return, 
there can be no doubt of its being over 
2,000,000. The revenue of 1860 was 
16",1000., an increase of 20,0001, over the 
preceding year. The expenditure had been 
783,8651., an excess over income of 16,641., 
which had been taken from the surplus of 
previous years, and which still left a balance 
in hand of 61,6601. The estimated revenue 
for 1861 was however only 681,250l., and 
the estimated expenditure 680,461. The 
customs revenue for 1860 was a little more 
than that for 1859. The coffee exported 
amounted to 620,132 cwts., an increase of 
30,354 cwts. over that of 1859. Cinnamon 
continues to decline, the export in 1860 
being only 675,155 lbs., a decrease of 25 per 
cent. from the preceding year. The import 
of rice had decreased from 4,059,758 bushels 
in 1859 to 3,838,875 bushels in 1860. In 
the island there are 1,269 schools, many of 
them supported or aided by Government, 
which are attended by 28,951 scholars, and 
the Report states that ‘‘it is satisfactory to 
observe that Protestants, Roman Catho- 
lics, Mohammedans, Buddhists, and others, 
attend the Government schools together.” 
The amonnt expended on roads and bridges 
in 1860 was 112,4771., a smaller amount than 
in several preceding years, and the tolls let 
for 53,0451. 


67. SrerrA Leone.—<According to the 
census of Sierra Leone for 1860, there was a 
population of 41,624, with 11,418 dwellings. 
Of the total population 15,782 were Africans, 
and 22,593 had been born in the colony. Of 
the whole, 12,954 were Episcopalians, 15,18 
Methodists, 1,734 were Mahommedans, ant 
only 3,351 remained ns. In the schools 
there were taught 11,016 children, and thus 
the colony forms not only a nucleus of 
Christian civilization, but a refuge for those 
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who are rescued from slavery. The Gover- 
nor reports that the customs have increased 
to 20,000!., and that the internal trade of 
the colony is steadily growing, owing partly 
to the number of small native traders who 
have started in business of late years, and 
partly to facilities afforded by credit being 
given for import duties. British protection 
supplies a stimulus to native improvement 
and enterprise, and the population are 
rapidly learning the general customs of 
civilized society, engaging in commercial 
transactions with surprising diligence and 
avidity, submitting on the one hand to the’ 
various necessary imposts, and on the other 
gladly reaping the benefits of enlarged com- 
munication, and in many instances amassing 
wealth, enabling them to vie with European 
enterprise, A general subscription had 
been made to replace the temporary arch 
under which Prince Alfred passed when he 
visited the colony, by a permanent erection, 


68. Gampra.— From this colony the 
Governor reports that there is a great want 
of labour. tton, he says, is grown exten- 
sively in the interior, but only because there 
are no means of transporting ground-nuts 
and other produce to the coast to be bartered 
for the cotton manufactures of Great 
Britain, and therefore the people grow the 
material and manufacture country cloths 
for themselves. ‘These cloths form a read 
currency throughout the Gambia and ad- 
jacent rivers, and for ail trade purposes are 
as potent as the “mighty dollar.” The 
growth of cotton, however, is only for home 
use, and for barter with neighbouring tribes 
for rice, and not for export; the native pre- 
fers the light labour and quick returns of 
the nut farm. But the Governor considers 
that, with cleaning gins supplied to them, 
and the transport lightened, the natives 
might be convinced that the cultivation of 
cotton for export is to their advantage. 
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69. Tuk Gotp Coast.—From the Gold 
Coast the Governor writes that the natives 
can live with little labour, and the mass 
appear to have no ambition to do more than 
live. The population is sparse; you may 
travel for hours in the interior and not meet 
with a human being. The superstitions of 
the people would prevent a census being 
taken, but the number within-the protec- 
torate is estimated at about 450,000, of 
whom 200,000 live on the sea-board, or 
within a day’s journey from the coast. The 
exports of 1860 amounted to 110,4571. The 
presence of British government exercises, 
says the Governor, an immense moral in- 
fluence on the sea-board of the protectorate, 
and to some considerable distance into the 
interior, and the external slave-trade is ex- 
tinguished here; but, if the object be to 
raise the people in the scale of civilization, 
he considers that funds must be found for 
extending the judicial system, so essential in 
a semi-barbarous country, where reverence 
for the law should be made the primary 
step in the attempt to govern. The local 
government does not possess the means to 
carry out the administration of justice 
beyond a limited distance from the forts on 
the coast, and consequently many barbarous 
Fetish rites and extortionate acts are prac- 
tised in the far interior. At the same time 
the Governor is of opinion that there is no 
possible way of increasing the revenue to 
any extent, owing to the peculiar position 
of these settlements with reference to those 
of the Netherlands Government; so that, in 
his view, “with the British public alone 
rests the further progress of the settlements 
on the Gold Coast.” He remarks, however, 
that the chiefs, living far from the coast, are 
glad of British protection, and so anxious not 
to be left to the mercy of the King of Ash- 
antee and his chiefs that the dread of them 
aids our rule in quarters where , otherwise 
we should have the least control, 


VII.—MIscELLANEOUS, 


1.—Education and Connected Matters. 


| ing 4,411 inmates. The Privy Council Com- 


70. Epucation, Exctanp.— The Com- | mittee notice that while making a certificated 


mittee of the Privy Council have issued the | teacher a condition of annual grants, they 
| have provided for the granting of certificates 
| to younger and humbler classes of candi- 


| dates for service in small schools, and that 


Report of their proceedings in 1861. In the 
course of the year, the number of schools 
or departments of schools, under separate 


teachers, which were inspected, increased by , they are now engaged in revising the sub- 


497, the number of children by 65,758, of 
ape teachers by 742, of certificated teachers 


| jects wherein teachers are required to be 
'examined. ‘Teachers’ certificates are not 


y 987, of students in training for teachers, | the monopoly of a class; they are not con- 


433 new school accommodation was created 
for 47,103 children. The 60 inspectors vi- 
sited 10,900 daily schools, or departments of 
schools, and found present in them 1,028,690 
children (five boys to four girls), 8,069 cer- 
tificated teachers, and 15,498 apprentices. 
The inspectors also visited 39 training col- 
leges for teachers, occupied by 2,869 stu- 
dents, and examined these and 2,782 candi- 
dates ; besides visiting 442 schools for pauper 
children, containing about 30,000 inmates, 
and 58 ragged or industrial schools, contain- 


fined to former pupil teachers, or to students 
from normal schools, but any teachers what- 
ever who have obtained two favourable re- 
ports by the inspector upon their schools, 
may be presented by their employers as 
candidates. The Committee express their 
hope that by the encouragement they have 
given to the instruction of infants, as a 
foundation, and to the instruction of evening 
scholars, as a continuance of the elementary 
day-school, a road has been marked out for 
the solid and suitable education of the 
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classes who support themselves in indepen- 
dence by manual labour. This, indeed, is 
not the whole of the work to be done; but 
the education of the pauper class, on the one 
hand, and of the emigrant or criminal class, 
on the other, are now rightly dealt with by 
legislation as separate parts of the question; 
and with, by way of supplement, the mis- 
sionary action of Sunday schools and ragged 
schools, the Committee feel justified in ex- 
pressing a confident hope that no part of the 
great field of education for the poor remains 
unknown or uncared for, and that in the 
midst of many difficulties and more differ- 
ences progress is being everywhere made. 
A subsidiary measure of great importance 
consists in the increased powers now vested 
in the Charity Commissioners for dealing, 
by a cheap and expeditious process, with 
small endowments; and the responsibility 
thrown by recent measures upon the local 
managers of schools is likely to direct their 
attention to the resources derivable from an 
improved application of existing endow- 
ments. 


41. EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND ART.—Sums 
granted for such objects in 1862:— 


Public Education, Great Britain 842,119 
Science and Art Department . 116,695 
Public Education, Ireland : 290,904 
Commissioners of Education, 
Ireland, Office Expenses 7 
University of London . 
Universities, &c., in Scotland . 
Queen’s University in Ireland . 
Queen’s Colleges, Lreland 
Royal Irish Academy 
National Gallery, Ireland. . 
Belfast Theological Professors,&c, 
British Museums. 
National Gallery (including Pur- 
chases of Pictures) : . 
British Historical Portrait Gallery 
Scientific Works and Experiments 
Royal Geographical Society . 
1,410,114 


The total expended in 1861 was 13 29,9961. 


72. Britiso Museum.—The total expen- 
diture on the British Museum in the year 
ended March 31, 1862, was 94,936l.; of 
which 21,4941. were expended on purchases 
and acquisitions, and of this 10,0071. were 
for printed books, 2,491. for MSS., 2,863¢. 
for coins and antiquities, 2,000l. for prints 
and drawings, 1,503/. for zoological speci- 
meus; the remainder is for miscellaneous 
items. Bookbinding, cabinets, &c., cost 
10,9361.; printing catalogues, taking casts, 
&e., 2,4361. The salaries were 41,8191, ; the 
house expenses, 3,1752., and for general re- 
pairs, furniture, fittings, &c., 13,5832. The 
law expenses amout only to gil. 5s. 4d. In 
the year 1861 there were 641,886 visitors to 
the general collection; 130,410 to the read- 
ing-room for purposes of study, 2,030 to the 
sculpture galleries, 3,109 to the print-room, 
and 1817 to the coin and medal room for the 
like purposes. _ 
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2. Social Condition. 


73. Savines’ Banxs.—On Nov. 20, 1361, 
the number of individual depositors in 
Savings’ Banks was 1,580,359, and their de- 
posits amounted to 38,697,2051. In addition 
there were 17,419 Charitable Institutions, 
with deposits to the amount of 883,560l. ; 
and 12,074 Friendly Societies, whose deposits 
amounted to 1,965,710l., forming a total of 
41,546,475l. There were also 561 Friendly 
Societies in direct account with the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, whose deposits amounted to 2,018,7501. 
Of the individual depositors the largest num- 
ber, 320,664, is still of depositors between 11, 
and 51., whose deposits amount to 805,1471.; 
the largest sum, 6,256,8231., is from 102,955 
depositors of sums between 5ol. and 751.5 
and the next largest, 5,288,1411., &irom 
31,080 depositors of sums between 1501. and 
2z0ool. The amount received in the year 
has been 8,764,879/., and the amount paid 
9,621,5391. 

On January 5, 1862, there had been 
granted 10,288 immediate life-annuities, 141 
deferred annuities, and 1,841 deferred an- 
nuities on annual payments; of the first, 
3,635 had fallen in, 32 of the second, and 
1,182 of the third. The amount paid for 
the whole had been 2,043,945. The amount 
still payable was, on the whole, 136,129l. 
Annuities for terms of years had also been 
purcbased by 303 savings’ banks and friendly 
societies, to the amount of 5,0781., for which 
53,1931. had been paid; of these, 107 only 
were now payable, to the amount of 1,9101. 


74. Minirary Savines’ Bangs.—The ac- 
counts for the year ending March, 1861, show 
that the depusits in the year amounted to 
167,1362., and the withdrawals to 149,0g01. 
the interest allowed during the year was 
71,7441. At the close of the year, 17,263 ac- 
counts were opened, and the balance due to 
depositors and to army charitable funds was 
286,258. The number of depositors in- 
creased considerably in the year. 


75. Seamen’s Savines’ Banks. — The 
amount received from depositors in the year 
ending Nov. 20, 1861, was 17,1121. 7s. 9d., 
the balance in hand from the previous year 
was 24,0137, 15s. 9d., and the interest was 
8311.13s.4d.,making a total of 41,957/.16s.10d, 
The repayments in the year had been only 
12,6801, 19s. 2d., leaving a baiance of 29,2761, 
19s. 8d. 


46. Post Orrice Savincs’ Banxs.—On 
Sept. 16, 1861, the new system of the Post 
Office Savings’ Banks was first brought into 
operation. In the Companion for 1862 we 
gave an abstract of the Act (p. 139), but we 
may here repeat that, by the new plan, de- 
posits may be removed from existing sav- 
ings’ banks by merely giving notice, that 
any sum not less than a shilling or an even 
number of shillings are received, so as not 
to exceed 300. in any one year, or more than 
1501. in the whole, and when the principal 
amounts to 2001, the payment of interest 
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will cease ; interest is paid on every com- 
plete pound at the rate of two anda half per 
cent., or a halfpenny a month for every 
complete pound, computed from the first 
day of the calendar month next ensuing the 
deposit; deposits may be made on behalf of 
minors, and may be withdrawn by them as 
if of full age after they have attained the 
age of seven, and by married women, who 
in like manner may withdraw the same, 
unless notice to the contrary is given by the 
husband; a depositor’s book is to be signed 
by the post-master, and this book is to be 
sent annually on the day when the deposit 
was first made to the office of the Post- 
master-General, in an envelope provided for 
the purpose; for these deposits the Govern- 
ment becomes answerable, and they may be 
drawn from any Post Office Savings’ Bank 
in the kingdom, of which there were, in 
March 31, 1862, no less than 2,532, of which 
1,795 were in England, 129 in Wales, 299 in 
Scotland, 300 in Ireland, and gin the islands. 
By the end of 1861 there had been deposited 
in them 167,7881., of which 19,9511. had been 
transferred from existing savings’ banks. 
By March 31, 1862, the deposits had in- 
cseased to 735,253/., from 91,965 depositors, 
one-third of the whole being from the Lon- 
don district. In England there had been de- 
179,1291.; in Wales, 28,392; in 

tland, in Ireland, 26,0641. ; and 
in the Islands, 1.0791. (we have omitted 
fractions). The withdrawals within the 
whole — since the opening had been 
only 40,6501. The total amount of transfers 
from savings’ banks had been 130,1710. After 
the London district, extending into several 
counties, Staffordshire contributes the largest 
sum; in Wales, Glamorganshire, in Scot- 
land, Aberdeenshire, is at the head of all; 
and in Ireland, Dublin county, Cork ranking 
next. The average of the deposits is, in 
England, 31. 14s. 8d., in Wales, 21. 16s. 3d., 
in Scotland, 12. 13s. 11d., in Ireland, 31. 
19s, 5d., and in the Islands, 31. 9s. 6d. 


47. Loan Societres.—On Dec. 31, 1861, 
there were 504 loan societies in existence in 
England and Wales, from which accounts | 66 
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were received.by J. Tidd Pratt, esq. of 
these 224 were in Middlesex, 67 in Surrey, 
¢ in Lancashire, 41 in Yorkshire, 27 in 

arwickshire, and 17 in Kent; in other 
counties the numbers are small, but there 
are none in Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, 
or Hertford, nor in the northern counties of 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham, North- 
umberland, and Derby; the agricultural 
counties of Suffolk, Dorset, and Huntingdon- 
shire are without them, as are Cornwall, 
Shropshire, Monmouthshire, and Worcester- 
shire. In Wales, Denbighshire, Flintshire, 
and Merionethshire have one each only. 
The total amount of money actual - 
vanced in the year by depositors or share- 
holders was 194,2791. ; the amount circulated 
in the year was 713,6181.; the amount in 
the hands of borrowers on Dec. 31 was 
393,670l.; and the number of borrowers had 
been 144,958. The ave amount of loans 
was a little less than 51. each. The sum 
pes for forms of application and inquiry 

ad been 8,5682.; the amount paid for in- 
terest had been 31,1451.; there had beei 
12,255 summonses for non-payments, and 
1,123 distress-warrants issued; the amount 
for which summonses had been issued was 
29,7441., of which 21,0001. had been re- 
covered, at an amount of costs incurred by 
the societies of 2,2451.,and of 2,051. paid by 
borrowers or their securities. The expenses 
of management for the year were 15,6421.; 
the interest paid to depositors and share- 
holders was 24,6321., and there remained 
a net profit of 5,936. 


3. Public Health. 

48. ACCIDENTS IN Mines.—The Report of 
the Inspectors of Mines gave accounts of 811 
fatal accidents in 1861, an increase of 42 
over those of 1860, The Report includes 
coal-mines and ironstone-mines, and in 1861 
the 811 deaths arose from the following 
causes: explosions of fire damp, 61; from 
falls of materials within the mine, 413 ; from 
accidents in shafts, 148 ; from accidents 
underground, 123; accidents on the surface 


79. AccIDENTS ON Rartways.—In the year ending Dec. 31, 1861, the number of persons 
killed or injured on the Railways in the United Kingdom, was— 


Persons KILLED or INJURED. 


To Dec. 31, 1861. 


ofcaution . . 
beyond their own control . 
Other persons crossing at levels 


Trespasse 
Suicide 6 e 
Miscellaneo 


Passengers, from causes beyond their own control 
Ditto, owing to their own misconduct, or want 


Servants of Companies or Contractors, frori causes 


Ditto, from their own misconduct or want of caution 


rs, neither passengers nor servan 


Total 


| 
| 
— 
| 
wh Killed. | Injured. 
ee | 33 8 
| 23 53 
105 26 
ts 54 13 
t < 


Of the casualties, 216 were killed, and 836 
injured in Englaud, 39 killed and 39 injured 
in Scotland, and 29 killed and 8 injured in 
Ireland. The length of railway opened was 
10,833 miles in Dec. 1861. 


4. Intercommunication. 

80. Post Orrtce.—The Seventh Annual 
Report, for 1860 (which was published too 
late to be abstracted in last year’s ‘Com- 
panion’), states that the post office delivered 
564,002,000 letters, of which 462,024,000 
were delivered in England and Wales, 
48,227,000 in Ireland, and §3,751,000 in Scot- 
land. In 1861, according to the Eighth An- 
nual Report, the deliveries were estimated 
at 593,240,000, of which 486,679,000 belonged 
to England and Wales, 50,009,000 to Ire- 
land, and 56,552,000 to Scotland. These 
latter numbers give an average of * letters 
to each individual in England, 9 in Ireland, 
and 18 in Scotland. In Liverpool each per- 
son gets 26 letters, in Birmingham 30, in 
Manchester 31, in Dublin 40, in Edinburgh 
43, and in London 47. In 1860, about 
11,000,000 newspapers, and 11,700,000 book 

ckets were delivered; in 1861, the num- 

Ts were ively about 72,300,000 and 
12,300,000. In 1860, nearly two million let- 
ters (about t in 286) and 390,000 newspapers 
(being about 1 in 182) could not be delivered, 
chiefly on account of faulty directions: 
10,000 letters had no address whatever. Up- 


land and foreign letters weigh on the average 
rather more than a quarter of an ounce, a 
colonial letter rather more than one-third 
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of an ounce. In 1860, the gross revenue 
was 3,524,7100., the cost of management 
1,935,7087., as compared with the figures 
given last year; but additional items, fairly 
chargeable to the Post Office account, viz., 
the cost of mail packets (the management 
and maintenance of which have been trans- 
ferred from the Admiralty to the Post Office), 
of stationery (defrayed by the Stationery 
Office), and the cost incident to promoting 
improved railway service to Ireland, increase 
this sum to atotal of 2,422,2317. The net 
revenue was 1,102,479/. In 1861, the first 
item amounted to 3,665,128/., the second to 
2,501,0130., and the third to 1,161,9852. In 
1861, the cost of management was appor- 
tioned to the various heads as follows:— 
salaries, pensions, &c., 1,102,5761.; build- 
ings, 48,2801. ; conveyance of mails by. rail- 
Ways, 500,000l.; by coaches, carts, &c., and 
wages of mail guards, 173,1071.; by mail 
packets, 470,0001, ; and private ships, 1,8211.; 
mauufacture of postage stamps, 25,9721.; 
stationery, 27,8972.3; and miscellaneous, in- 
cluding the conveyance of mails through 
Egypt, clothing for letter-carriers and guards, 
official postage, rents, taxes, law expenses, 
&c., 1§1,360/. Since 1859, the number of 
post-offices has been diminished by 4, while 
that of the road letter-boxes has been in- 
creased by 991. The use of postage-stamps 
is now established in about 80 countries, the 


‘Sandwich Isles being one of them, and in- 
wards of 50,000 loose stamps were found in | 


the letter boxes, &¢., by the postmen. In- | 


clude upwards of 600 varieties. On the 
last day of 1860, the staff employed num- 
bered 25,2823 on the same day of 1861, it 
numbered 25,473. 


Distances over which mails are conveyed. 
No. of miles per week-day. 


81. Money Orpers.—In 1860, the num- 
ber of money orders issued in the United 
Kingdom was 7,229,146, to the amount of 
13,858,4041. In 1861, there were 7,§80,455 
issued, to the amount of 14,616,3481.; in 
this year, 6,463,283 were issued in England 
and Wales, to the amount of 12,520,814. ; 
530,120 in Ireland, to the amount of 993,1251.; 
and 589,032 in Scotland, to the amount of 
1,102,4091. In 1860, the profit in England 
and Wales, after deducting expense, was 
26,2291.; in Ireland it was 151., a profit 
which though small is satisfactory: the 
system which has hitherto been a losing 
one is now at any rate self-supporting. In 
the two years, 1860, 1861, there were 207 
additional money-order offices 0 in 
England and Wales, and 34 in Ireland; while 
in Scotland 17 new ones were 0 , and 
an equal number closed for want of business. 
The total number is now 2,722. Several 
improvements have been effected; a con- 


England . .. . 33,041 20,3 51,212 1,147 105,90 
Ireland. . . « 3180 8,42 8,379 21,0 
Scotland . . . « 602 4,904 11,47 1,613 24,595 
United Kingdom. . 43,823 33,634 41,064 2,821 151,348 
Average charge per mile 74d. 14d. tod. 


‘siderable saving of expense has been made 


(while the accommodation for the public has 
been increased), without in any way diminish- 
ing the security of the system. In ten years, 
only 2671. has been lost. Money orders 
may now be drawn for any sum not exceed- 
ing 108, Early in 1862 the money-order 
system was extended to Victoria and West- 
ern Australia, and is about to be extended 
to Queensland, New Zealand, and the Cape, 


82, Ramway Trarrio, RECEIPTS AND 
Expenpiture.—In the year ending Dec. 
z1st, 1861, the total number of passengers 
conveyed on railways in England and Wales 
had been 145,797,372, or more than seven and 
a quarter journeys for each inhabitant. The 
total number of miles travelled by trains 
was 84,568,208, of which 44,594,359, more 
than half, were by ger trains, the rest 
by luggage trains. ‘The number of miles 
open for traffic at that date was 7,8203 miles 

K 
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Of general merchandise there had been car- 
ried 25,074,982 tons, and of coals and other 
minerals, 51,617,741 tons, or somewhat more 
than two and a half tons for each inhabitant. 
The live stock carried was 2,085 cattle, 
6,085.745 sheep, and 1,204,156 pigs; besides 
221,111 horses, and 303,679 dogs. The total 
receipts were 24,021,9281., of which 2,676,354. 
were derived from first-class ngers, 
3 71l. from second-class, 3,535,121. 
from third-class and parliamentary-train pas- 
sengers, and 245,026l. from season-ticket 
holders ; 909,628. were received for the car- 
riage of passengers’ luggage, parcels, car- 
riages, horses, &c.; 390,3661. for the convey- 
ance of mails; 473,479!. for the carriage of 
live stock; and 12,301,977!. for that of 
general merchandise and minerals. 

In Scotland the total number of rs 
had been 17,244,557, or almost 6 journeys 
for each individual inhabitant, and the miles 
travelled by trains were 11,603,432, of which 
5,044,655 were by passenger trains. The 
number of miles of railway open was 1,626. 
Of general merchandise there had been 
carried 4,101,938 tons, and 11,766,609 tons 
of coal and other minerals, or almost 4 
for each ne Of live stock there 
were convey: 442.451 cattle, 1,412,959 
sheep, and 70,695 pigs. The total receipts 
were 3,095,4341., of which 265,0922. were 
from first-class gers, 170,7571. from 
second-class, §60,2051. from third-class and 


passengers, and 24,860l, 
season-ticket holders. The receipts 


from the and cattle traffic was 
1,923,3131., 151,207/. from the convey- 
ance of mails, passengers’ luggage, parcels, 
&c. ; two-thirds of the receipts arising from 


traffic. 

In Ireland the total number of passengers 
had been 10,679,210, or about 1°9 journeys 
for each individual, and the miles travelled 
by trains was 5,969,800, of which 4,416,462 
were by r trains. The number of 
miles of railway open at the end of the year 
was 1,423. The general merchandise car- 
Tied was 1,461,973, or only a quarter of a 
ton for each individual ; and 220,024 tons of 
coal and other minerals. Of live stock there 
were conveyed 393,001 cattle, 435,257 sheep, 
and 732,001 pigs. The total receipts were 
1,447,9931., of which 201,8ro0l. were from 
first-class passengers, 272,3911. from second- 
class, 291,3681. from third-class and parlia- 
mentary-train passengers, 17,9421. from sea- 
son-ticket holders, 51,2611. from passengers’ 
luggage, parcels, horses, and dogs, and from 
the conveyance of mails, 73,1101. The re- 
ceipts from the carriage of general merchan- 
dise, minerals, and live stock were only 
540,1111,, little more than one-third of the 
whole, while in England it forms the larger 
half, and in Scotland nearly two-thirds of 


the receipts, 

In England and Wales in 1861 the first-_ 
class formed 12°39 of the whole, | 
second-class 31°11 per cent., and third-class | 
and parliamentary 56°50. In Scotland the | 
proportions were — first-class 13°77 per. 
cent., second-class 11°91 per cent., third-class | 


74°33 percent. In Ireland the proportions 
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were—first-class 13°93 per cent., second. 
class 34°98, third-class 51°09. The Scotch 
adopting the largest proportion of the cheap- 
est conveyance ; the Irish the least. 

The total length of railway open for traffic 
in the United Kingdom on Dec. 31, 1861, was 
10,8694 miles, and the total maintenance of 
way cost 2,542,6771., or 18°39 per cent. ; the 
locomotive power 3,936,264l., or 28°44 per 
cent.; the repairs and renewals of carriages 
and waggons 1,238,5181., or 8°94 per-cent.; 
the traffic charges (coaching and merchan- 
dise) 3,867,3581., or 27°94 per cent.; the 
rates and taxes, 545,2191., or 3°94 cent. ; 
the government duty was 362,7510., or 2°62 

r cent.; the compensation for personal 

juries, &c., was 135,0620., or 0°98 per 
cent.; the compensation for damage or loss 
of goods was 61 ,6781., or 0°44 per cent. ; the 
legal and parliamentary expenses were 
218,7381., or 1°58 per cent.; and the mis- 
cellaneous working expenses not included in 
the foregoing were 935,0721., or 6°75 per 
cent.; showing the total working expendi- 
ture to have been 13,843,3372. The total 
receipts having been 28.534,633!., the work- 
ing expenses absorb 48 per cent. of the 
whole. An account of the rolling stock of 
the various companies shows that 6,156 lo- 
comotives were employed; 20,346 
for passengers, and other vehicles attached 
to passenger trains; and 188,623 waggons 
and other conveyances for live stock, mer- 
chandise, and minerals. The capital au- 
thorised to be raised, up to Dec. 31, 1861, 
was 429,872,9461., of which 117,503,292I. 
was by loan, the rest by shares. The total 
raised by shares and loans at the above date 
was 362,327,338. 


5.—Agriculture. 

83. AGRICULTURE, IRELAND.—In 1861 the 
total number of acres under crop was 
5,890,536; of which there were 401,243 acres 
under wheat, acres under. oats, 
198,955 under barley, 3,052 under bere, 
14.017 under beans and pease, 8,530 rye, 
1,133,504 potatoes, 334,104 turnips, 22,833 
mangel-wurzel, 30,020 cabbage, 147,927 flax, 
and 1,546,206 hay; and the remainder in 
miscellaneous productions. The estimated 
average produce was, per acre, of wheat, 3°6 
barrels of 20 stones; oats, 6°4 barrels of 14 
stones; barley, 6:2 barrels of 16 stones; rye, 
4°3 barrels of 20 stones; beans and pease, 
25°2 busbels; potatoes, 13°1 barrels of 20 
stones; turnips, 10°2 tons; mangel-wurzel, 
tons; cabbage, 10°4 tons; flax, 
stones of 14lbs.; and hay, 1°8 tons. e 
esti produce was of wheat 851,871 
quarters, oats 8,045,689 quarters, barley 
685,381 quarters, bere 12,531 quarters, rye 
22,626 quarters, beans 40,431 quarters, and 
pease 3,669 quarters. Of potatoes there 
were produced 1,858,433 tons (a decrease of 
882,947 tons from 1860), turnips 3,392,884 
tons (an increase of 764,906 tons), mangel- 
wurzel 235,638 tons, cabbage 310,907 tons, 
flax 22,568 tons, and hay 2,810,352 tons. The 
stock consisted of 613,818 horses, 3,468,058 
head of cattle, including 1,543,457 milch 
cows; 3,543,919 sheep and lambs, and 
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1,097,975 pigs, showing an increase in 
sheep. only; the total stock being of the 
estimated value of 32,723,7021., a decrease 
from 1860 of upwards of a million. 


6.— Other Subjects. 

84. Pustic Works anp BurLpines.— Sums 
granted for such objects in 1862 :— 
Royal Palaces. 
Public Buildings 
Furniture of Public Offices . 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens 
New Houses of Parliament . 
British Embassy Houses Abroad 
British Consulate, Constantinople 
Westminster Bridge Approaches 
New Westminster Bridge . 
New Foreign Office .. . 
Temporary Foreign Office . 
Industrial Museum, Edin 
Aberdeen University . 
Probate Court and Registri 
National Gallery .. “* 
National Gallery, Dublin 
Harbours of Ref 
Holyhead & Port 
Public Buildi 


150,000 
trick Harbours 101,221 
lreland (including 
Kingstown Harbour). © «+ 96,342 
New Buildings, Dublin . 5,000 
Lighthouses Abroad . 11,994 
Highland Roads, &., Commissioners 5,000 
Rates for Government Property . 20,000 


695,215 


The sum in 1861 was 8 34,6661., 
as 14,0001. had been spent on buildings in 
Scotland, and other items were in excess of 
theestimate. The estimate for 1862 is there- 
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fore 139,4511. below the expenditure of the 
previous year. 


85.—ARCHBISHOPS AND BisHoPs in Eng- 
land and Wales, with the number of Bene- 
fices in each Diocese :— 


Gloucester and Bristo 
Hereford . 


Sodor and Man 


The total number of benefices in England 
and Wales is 11,728. 


86. FortTIFICATIONS.—Estimated es of fortifying the Naval Ports of the United 
in 


gdom. 


Station. 


Name of Work. 


Portsmouth. . 


Horse Sand Fort . 


CliffEnd 
Golden Hill, 
Hurst Castle 
Puckpool and St. Helen’s Batteries 
Sandown Bay Defences. P 
Military 
fence of South-west Coast. 


Fort Widley 

Fort Purbrook and Outworks 
Gilkicker Battery 
Stokes Bay Line . 

Fort Grange. 

Fort Rowner 

Fort Brockhurst . 

Fort Fareham e 

Hilsea Lines 


Road, and Posts for de- 


| 
| 
ARCHBISHOPS (2). | 
Canterbury . 352 | 
Bisuors (26). 
Bath and Wells. 462 
358 
Peterborough . 538 
a 
No Man’s Land . - | 290,000 
6 -Needles . . . . | Needles Battery . 1,000 
e, Warden Point . . 9,000 
e, 30,000 
20 30,000 i 
108,000 
"4 | | Isleof Wight . . 87,000 
he 95,000 
35,000 | 
Portsdown . . . | Fort Wallington . 45,000 
nd Fort Nelson. . 15,000 
re Fort Southwick . 85,000 
be 40,000 
58 60,006 | 
Gosport “ Advance’ | 
nd Hilsea . e 2 120,000 
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District. 


Name of Work. 


Southsea. 


Sea Defences 


North Eastern 
Devonport . 
Antony. . 


Milford Haven . 


Portland. 


Works in front 
Mile Town. 


Eastern . . 


Dover .. 


Cork. 


Lands 
Site for Central Arsenal 


Incidental Expenses to 31st July, 1862 


Fastney Batteries ~ 
Lump’s Battery . 
Southsea Castle . 


Picklecombe Battery . 
Studdon Point Battery . 
Breakwater Fort . 
Drake’s Island Battery. 
Eastern King Battery . 
Western King Battery . 
Mount Edgecumbe Battery 
Staddon Fort 

Fort Stamford 
Knatterbury 
Whitesand Bay 
Cawsand Bay ° 
Maker Barracks . 
North Eastern Defences 
Devonport Lines . . 
Fort Tregantle . 

Fort Scraesdon . 


Stack Rock Fort *. 
South Hook Battery 
Hubberstone Battery 
Popton Battery . 
Chapel Bay Batte 
Fort Scoveston (North of Milford 
Haven). 
Works to Southward of Milford 
Haven. 
Verne Citadel, and Batteries con- 
nected therewith. 
Nothe Fort . 
Breakwater Batteries 
Coalhouse Fort 


Cliffe Fort . 
Shornmead . 


Isle of Grain 
Garrison Point 

Hoo Fort . 

Darnet Fort. 
Slough Battery 
Cheney Rock Battery 
Queenborough Battery . 


Eastern Defences . 


Western Heights . 


ike Island Defences 
lisle Fort 
Camden Fort 


Total Works 


The estimated 


enditure on the reels the Works and Lands to July 31, 1862, 
1,200, 0001, 


.; the sum proposed expended to the same period in 1363 wes 


Portsmouth. . | a 15,000 
i 35,000 
h.. .. 85,000 
| .  Plymou 80,000 
145,000 
35,0090 
2,000 
8,000 
Staddon . . . 93,000 
Maker . . . 5,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
«4 130,000 
130,000 
1 Pebroke. 62,000 
30,000 
| | 35,000 
45,000 
10,000 
76,000 
80,000 
| Portland. . .| 127,020 
Bo,000 
145,000 
Gravesend . . | Thames... . 
| 
| Medway and | SeaDefences . . Bs ,000 
Sheerness. 80,000 
§9,000 
F . 15,000 
20,000 
Dover . . .| || Castle Hill Fort . 90,000 
149,000 
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8». Bisnops of the Cuurcu in 
SCOTLAND 

Edinburgh. 

Argyll and the Isles. 

Brechin, 

Moray and Ross. 

St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane. 

Aberdeen. 

Glasgow and Galloway. 

88. A return ordered to be printed on 
Feb. 11, 1862, gives the number of FactorrEs 
subject to the Factories’ Acts in the United 
Kingdom ; cotton, woollen, worsted, flax, 
hemp, jute, hosiery, and silk; with the 
number of hands employed, as follows :— 

In the various branches of the cotton 
manufacture there are 2,715 factories, em- 
ploying* 407,598 persons, of whom 173,704 
are males, and 233,894 females, the total 
includes 21,994 boys and 17,382 girls under 
13 years of age. In Scotland there are 163 
factories, employing 41,237 persons, of whom 
8,028 are males, and 33,209 females; the 
total includes 307 boys and 328 girls under 
13 years of age. In Ireland there are only 
g cotton factories, employing 2,734 persons, 
of whom 824 are males and 1,919 females, 
but there are no children under 13 employed. 

In the various branches of the woollen 
manufacture, there are in England 1,456 
factories, employing 76,309 persons, of whom 
44,098 are males, and 32,211 females, and 
the total includes 3,333 boys and 2,598 girls 
under 13 years of age. In Scotland there 
are 184 factories, employing 9,812 persons, 
of whom 5,211 are males and 4,601 females, 
and there are only 29 boys and 9 girls under 
13 employed. In Ireland there are 39 fac- 
tories, employing 862 persons, of whom 445 
are males and 417 females, and no children 
under 13 are employed. 

In the various branches of the worsted 
manufacture there are in England 512 fac- 
tories, employing 82,972 persons, of whom 
30,392 are males and 52,580 females, and it 
includes 6,268 boys and 6,906 girls under 13 
years-of age. In Scotland there are 17 fac- 
tories, employing 2,916 persons, of whom 
1,073 are males and 1,843 females, and it 
includes 1 girl under 13. In Ireland there 
are only 3 factories, employing 175 persons, 
of whom 36 are males and 139 females, and 
no children under 13 are employed. 

For the manufacture of flax there are in 
England 136 factories, employing 20,305 
persons, of whom 5,920 are males and 14,385 
females, and it includes 886 boys and 1,108 
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girls under 13. In Scotland there are’ 163 
factories, employing 33,599 persons, of whom 
8,743 are males and 24,856 females, and the 
total includes 304 boys and 573 girls under 
13. In Ireland there are 100 factories, em- 
ploying 33,525 persons, of whom 9,953 are 
males and 23,572 females, and tlie total in- 
cludes 226 boys dnd 442 giris under 13. 

In England there are 3 hemp factories, 
employing 62 persons, of whom 47 are males 
and 1§ females. In Scotland there are 2 
factories, employing 545 persons, ef whom 
58 are males and 424 females. In Ireland 
there are none, and no children under 13 are 
employed in England or Scotland. 

f jute factories there are in England 4, 
employing 107 persons, of whom 23 are 
males and 84 females, with no children under 
13. In Scotland there are 27 factories, em- 
ploying 5,418 persons, of whom 1,830 are 
males and 3,588 females, and the total in- 
cludes 24 boys and 84 girls under 13 years 
of age. In lreland there are 5 factories, em- 
ploying 442 persons, of whom 196 are males 
and 246 females, and the total includes 10 
boys and 17 girls under 13. 

For the manufacture of hosiery there are 
in England 65 factories, employing 4,063 
persons, of whom 1,955 are males and 2,108 
females. In Scotland there are 4 factories, 
employing 424 persons, of whom 207 are 
males and 2197 females. In neither are chil- 
dren under 13 employed, and there are no 
factories in Ireland. 

In the various branches of the silk manu- 
facture there are in England 761 factories, 
employing 51,191 persons, of whom 15,301 
are males and 35,890 females, the total in- 
cluding 702 boys and 1,130 girls under If 
years of age, and 1,418 beys and 3,543 girls 
between 11 and 13. In Scotland there are 
8 factories, employing 1,1¢4 persons, of whom 
193 are males and g11 females, and the total 
includes 17 boys and 176 girls between 11 
and 13 years of age. In Ireland there are 
2 factories, employing 134 persons, of whom 
36 are males and 98 females, and the total 
inclndes 7 boys and 21 girls between 11 and 
13 years of age. 

The total number of factories working 
under the provisions of the Factories’ Acts 
is 6,378, employing 775,534 persons, of 
whom 23,863 are boys, and 30,548 girls, 
under 13 years of age, and attending schocl ; 
and 1,442 boys and 3,470 girls in silk fac- 
tories between 11 and 33. Of the whole 
— 308,273 are males, and 464,261 fe- 
males. 


XII,_ JUDICIAL STATISTICS OF ENGLAND AND 
FOR 1861. 


Feros the second complete Annual Report 
of Judicial Statistics we abstract the follows 
ing results for 1861 :— 


\ Crime, Police, and Law. 
Under the head of Police and Constabdu- 
lary there is an increase over 1860 of 653 in 


WALES 


the number of the foree, and of 48,1117. in 
the cost ; but there is a large increase in the 
number of apprehensions, with only an in- 
considerable increase in the number of in- 
dictable offences reported, and a decrease in 
the number of the criminal classes reported 
at large, of 8,975, of whom, however, only 
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587 are of criminals under 16 years of age. 
The police force in 1861 consisted of— 
Borough constables . . 6,135 
‘ County constables . . ra 
6,15 


Metropolitan police . 
Her ty’s dockyards 

City of London Police . 628=21,413 

‘The salaries and pay of the force amounted 
to 1,178,7361.; allowances and contingent 
expenses, 37,619l.; clothing and accoutre- 
ments, 115,9341.; superannuations and gra- 
tuities, 70,7381.; horses, forage, &c., 
32,0641.; station-house charges, printing, 
stationery, &c., 124,4541.; miscellaneous 
charges, 19,6771.; making a total of 
1,579.2 21. Of this, the borough police cost 
391,8001., of which 79,8611, were defrayed by 
the Treasury ; the county constabulary cost 


Known thieves and depredators under 16 . 

Ditto over 16 

under 16 . 

over 16 . 
er 16 


Receivers of stolen goods, 
Ditto 


over16. 
under 16 . 


over 16 . 24,226 
under 16 . 
over 16 . 12,203 


under 16 . 
over 16 58,623 


Total. 


Vagrants and tramps . ‘ 
Ditto 


Total . 


There are besides 15,601 in local prisons 
(not including debtors and military prison- 
ers); 7,123 in convict prisons, and 3,199 in 
reformatories, making a total of 148,972 
criminals, or 1 in 134 of the whole popula- 
tion. The metropolis s favourably in 
its a of criminals, having only 1 to 
231 of its population; while the pleasure 
towns of Brighton, Ramsgate, Scarborough, 
Gravesend, Dover, Bath, and Leamington, 
give 1 to 96. The commercial ports show 
the greatest proportional number of prosti- 


tutes, having 4 in 216; the pleasure towns ! th 


Houses of receivers of stolen goods 


Public-houses, resorts of thieves and prostitutes 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Beer-shops ditto 
Coffee-shops ditto 
Other suspected houses 

Brothels, &e, . 
Tramps’ lodging-houses 


The decrease is attributed to the closer su- 
pervision maintained over them. 

During the year, the police had informa- 
tion of 50,809 indictable crimes, and 27,174 
persons had been apprehended, of whom 
20,354 were males and 6,820 females; of the 
indictable crimes committed, 2,473 were of- 
fences against the person, 5,062 against pro- 
perty with violence, 40,242 against property 
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614,5931., the Treasury paying 118,5411.; the 
metropolitan police cost 481,3021., the ‘Trea- 
sury paying 141,903!.; Her Majesty’s dock- 
yards police, 41,6841., all paid 
sury; a total paid by the ry of 
382,170l. The City of London police cost 
49,6631., all paid by the City itself. 

The returns procured by the police of the 
criminal classes at large, with which more 
pains have been taken this year, and more 
exact returns obtained, number 123,049. 
There is an increase of joo in the class of 
prostitutes, of whom 65 are of those below 
16; and of 1,337 in the class of tramps and 
vagrants, of whom those under 16 number 
554. All the other classes are less, that of 
known thieves and depredators having de- 
creased by 8,108, of whom 1,034 are of those 
below 16. The numbers given stand thus :— 


Males. 
35325 
19,215 


Females. 
1,207 
6,059 

20 


2,979 731 
1,928 
29,572 
1,119 
5,362 
2.351 
6,116 


6,623 


Total. 
4,532 


25 774 


3,710 
1,928 
29,572 
4,378 
29,588 
5,082 
18,319 


16,586 
47,840 106,463 


54,463 123,049 


and agricultural towns follow; the seats of 
the woollen manufactures give the least, 
having only 1 in 564; the cotton and linen 
district comes next, having 1 in 541; the 
hardware district has 1 in 499; the mixed 
textile towns have 1 in 462; and the metro- 
polis 1 in 452. On the whole, both the 
criminal classes at large and that of prosti- 
tutes had decreased from 1861. 

There was a decrease also of houses of 
bad character. We place the two years side 


rT ee 
3,261 
3,331 


9,993 


+ 68,586 


by side to show the nature and amount of 
decrease, 


1861.) 
2,801 
2,272 
24407 


4 
1,813 

23,916 


without violence, 493 malicious offences 
against property, 1,762 forgery and offences 
against the currency, and 777 offences not 
included in the foregoing classes, of which 
51 were for attempting to commit suicide, 
31 perjury, and 21 for offences against the 
game laws. Of those apprehended, 13,042 


males and 3,722 females were committed for 
trial, 8,794 were discharged, and 1,616 were 


ij . 
| 
q 
4 
Ditto 
q Ditto 
1860. 
| 2,508 
24,911 
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bailed or committed for want of sureties. 
There were 18,326 persons tried; of these, 
there were 4,423 uitted or discharged, 8 
were not tried and 16 were acquitted on the 
ground of insanity. The commitments for 
murder were 64, and 26 were convicted. 
The whole number of capital convictions 
was 50,0f whom 15 were executed, 14 for 
murder and 1 for an attempt to murder; 16 
were condemned to penal servitude for life; 
2 for 20 years, 2 for 12 years, § for ro years, 
6 for 3 years, and 1 to 12 months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour. Of the convictions 
other than capital, 2,450 persons were sen- 
tenced. to penal servitude for various periods, 
16 being for life, 10,971 to imprisonment, 
none for more than BS yee 262 sent to re- 
formatory schools, 146 to whipping, 
fines, &c. An increase had taken place in 
the commitments for trial over those of 
1860 in every county except Dorset, Essex, 
Northampton, Northumberland, Notting- 
ham,Wilts, Anglesey, Brecon and Caernarvon, 
Northumberland had decreased nearly 25 per 
cent., while Warwickshire had increased 58 
per cent.,and Derbyshire nearly 51 per cent, 

During 1861 there were 394,717 persons 
proceeded against summarily, of whom 
315,256 were males, and 79.461 females. Of 
these, 219,875 males and 43,635 females were 
convicted; and there were 95,381 males and 
35,826 females discharged. ‘I'he convictions 
of the males were 69°7 of the number pro- 
ceeded against, and only 54°9 of the females, 
a disproportion observable also in previous 
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years, Of those convicted, only 8z were 
sentenced to imprisonments of more than 
six months, 18,777 for periods between six 
months and one month; while 19,508 were 
sentenced to periods of not more than a 
month, and more than 14 days, and 22,086 
were for 14 days or less. Altogether, there 
were 60,452 imprisoned for various terms, 
and 1,257 sent to reformatory schools. There 
were 165,974 punished by fine, 371 whipped, 
10,747 ordered to find sureties or enter into 
recognizances, 2,621 delivered up to the army 
or navy, and 22,088 to other punishments. 
Of the charges, lurcenies or attempts to steal 
numbered 43,192; malicious offences against 
property, 3,949; other malicious and 
trespass, 12,0213; assaults, 76,681; offences 
against the game laws, 8,483; for being 
drunk and disorderly, 82,196; vagrancy, 
26,331; offences against local acts and bo- 
rough bye-laws, 33,350; against highway 
and railway laws, 19,900; police acts, 17,651 5 
licensed victuallers and beer acts, 10,8273 
laws relating to servants, apprentices, and 
masters, 10, 393; weights and measures acts, 
6,474; poor-law acts, 6,282; mercantile ma- 
rine acts, 2,136; nuisances and offences 
against health, 3,723; mutiny acts, 4,578; 
disobeying bastardy orders, 5,117; cruelty 
to animals, 2,546; the remainder, 18,882, 
are com of a variety of offences not 
included in the above classes, 

The following is a summary of the classes 
furnishing offenders proceeded against during 


the year, distinguishing the sexes. 


Characters. 


Proceeded 
Summarily. 


Proceeded against 
on Indictment, 


Known Thieves e . 
Vagrants, Tramps, and others without 
visible means of subsistence. 
Suspicious Characters . 
Drunkards (not under the above 
Previous good character . 


Total . se 


M. 
4,544 


1,215 
1,591 


583 
5,182 1, 282- 


80 
I ,034 
1,455" 


M. F. 
32,180 3,328 
18,407 


12,412 4,3 
33,954 6,5 


19,141 4,880 
119,812 15,837 
117,757 26, 105 


334 
4,370 
5,341 


20,354 6,820 


| 315,256 | 99,461 


Coroners’ Inquests.—In 1861 there were 
21,038 inquests, consisting of 14,711 males 
and 6,327 females; a decrease of 140 on the 
total, but rather more than the whole being 
in the females, Verdicts of murder were 
found in 95 cases of males and 115 of fe- 
males, buf only 64 cases were tried at the 
criminal courts, and 26 convicted. There 
were 200 verdicts of manslaughter, 8 of jus- 
tifiable homicide, 1,324 of suicide, 9,213 of 
accidental death; 2,787 were found dead, 
and 216 died from injuries of which the 
causes were unknown. Of what are classed 
as natural deaths, 199 were from excessive 
drinking, 84 from disease aggravated by 
neglect, 154 from want, cold, &c., and 6,640 
from other causes. Infants under 7 num- 
bered 5,845; children between 7 and 16, 


1,691; over 16 and under 60, 10,156; 60 and 
above, 3,346. The total cost of the inquests 
was 65,2501., an average ‘of 31. 2s. per in- 
quest; a decrease of 6s, 11d. per inquest on 
the average of the preceding year. 


Prisons.—There was an increase of 12,956 
commitments to prison in 1861, the total 
number being 129,238; each class having 
exceeded the last year except those of want 
of sureties, and military and naval offences. 
There were committed for trial and tried at 
assizes and sessions 18,438 persons ; on sum- 
mary convictions, 78,871; for want of sure- 
ties, 2,883; on remand and discharged, 11,9523 
for debt and on civil process, 13,591; for 
military and naval offences, 3,503. Of the 
total number, 96,768 were males and 32,470 
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were females. There were 38,782 recom- 
mittals; of these 971 males 2,914 fe- 
males had been committed more than ten 
times; and 723 mates and 828 females be- 
tween ten times and seven times. This ex- 
cess of female recommitments is very re- 
markable, as it exists only in these two 
higher divisions of recommitments, and here 
it appears constant. ‘There is no attempt to 
account forit in the Report; but it probably 
arises from inveterate drunkenness, leading 
to workhouse riots and the breaking of shop- 
windows. Of the other commitments, 
11,773 males and 4,615 females had been 
committed once previously; 11,296 males 
and 5,862 females from twice to less than 
seven times. Of the total commitments, 
exclusive of debtors and military prisoners, 
1,666 were under 12 years of age, 7,135 were 
32 and under 16; 23,800 were 16 and under 
21 3 36,914 were 21 and under 30; 21,360 were 
30 and under 40; 12,427 were 4o and under 
503 5,253 were 50 and under 60; and there 
were 2,915 above 60; of 674 only the ages 
were not ascertained. The total, 112,144. 
shows an increase in every class of age, 
amounting altogether to 11,429, over the 
total of 1860, the classes under sixteen con- 
tributing 772 to the number. The offenders 
were thus distributed according to their 
birth-places :—England, 87,306; Wales, 3,002; 
Scotland, 2,037; Ireland, 16,376; Colonies 
and East Indies, 565; foreign countries, 
1,625; and not ascertained, 1,233. Very 
little variation appears in the state of in- 
struction. The proportion of those who 
could neither read nor write was 0*3 per 
cent. higher; of those who could read and 
write imperfectly, 0-3 per cent. lower, than 
in 1860. The numbers were— 


Males. Females. 
26,379 


49,255 
3,890 
266 
530 


Neither read nor write . 


Read, or read and write 
imperfectly. . . . 
Read and write well . . 
Superior instruction . 
ion not ascertained 


Total . 


The occupations were— 

Males. Females, 
5185 15,238 
3,491 


8,600 
2,135 


793 
7 


66 
Shopkeepers and 2313 
Professional employments 275 
Sailors, mariners, soldiers 4617 — 
Occupations not ascertained 293 


Total . 80,3 20 «3 1,824 


The prison accommodation in 1261 shows 
a small decrease of 566 from the previous 


80,320 


No occupation. . 
Domestic servants . 
Labourers, charwomen, 

needlewomen 
Factory workers . . « 
Mechanics and skilled 

Foremen and overlookers 


41,560 
3,196 


19,919 


year; »the at W: um and 
Beules, the old county jail house of 
correction at Warwick, and the city jail at 
Coventry, having been discontinued. The 
number of prisoners provided for was 27,458; 
the greatest number confined at one time was 
20,586, and the daily average during the year 
was 16,5133 but in 10 prisons the greatest 
number provided for was occasionally ex- 
ceeded, and in Devonport, Portsmouth, and 
Sandwich, the daily average was in excess of 
the accommodation. Still, notwithstanding 
the decrease, the capacity of the prisons in the 
aggregate is considerably beyond its average 
requirements. The number of deaths in 
prison had been 196, rather more than in 
1860, but something less than the average 
of the 5 preceding years, and greatly below 
those of 1851-55, which reached 216. Sick- 
ness however, to have attacked 
nearly one-half of the inmates, the numbers 
being 50,253, of which 46,475 are set down 
en 37,888 prison punishments, 55 
whippings, 64 handcuffs, 10,760 dark cells, 
24,339 stoppages of diet, and 2,670 other 
punishments. Of the total only 5,575 were 
inflicted on women, and none of the whip- 
pings. The total cost for prisons and pri- 
soners was 542,3061.; which, omitting 
112,7591., for extraordinary charges for new 
buildings, repairs, repayments, &c., gives a 
yearly average charge for each prisoner of 
261. os. 3d. But the average varies greatly. In 
Oakham jail it reaches 871. 4s. 94.5; in Ilford 
House of Correction it was 691. 13s. 8d.; 
while at Hull it was 161. 14s. 2d., at Liver- 
8s, rod., and at Leeds 191. 18s. 5d. 
he prison receipts for the year, consisting 
chiefly of the profits of prisoners’ labour, 
Was 35,3351.; the local rates yielded 402,0381., 
and 104,933/. was defrayed: from the public 
revenue. The Io convict prisons are appro- 
priated thus: Millbank and Peritonville for 
convicts undergoing the first stage of disci- 
eee in separate confinement; Chatham, 
ortland, and Portsmouth, to convicts em- 
ployed on Government works; Dartmoor 
and Woking as invalid establishments for 
males; Parkhurst for boys; Brixton and 
Fulham, and a part of Millbank, for females, 
There were 17,794 convicts undergoing sen- 
tence at the commencement of the year, of 
whom 6,474 were males, and 1,320 females ; 
there was an addition during the year of 
2,718 males, and 364 females, altogether 
making a total of 10,876. Of these 610 were 
sent to Western Australia; 11 were re- 
moved to county jails; 24 to lunatic asy- 
lums, all males, except 1 lunatic female; 
1,149 males, and 201 females, were dis- 
charged on the termination of their sen- 
tence; 1,377 males, and 268 women on 
tickets-of-leave ; 30 males had their sen- 
tences commuted, and 5 were pardoned ; 60 
males, and 16 females died; and 2 males 
escaped; there were this 3,753 disposed of 
in the year, leaving 7,123 in confinement at 
the end of the year, The punishments 
during the year numbered 8,120, of which 
only 97 were of corporal punishment, the 


others chiefly stoppage of diet, and minor 
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punishments; the offenders are so fre- 
quently the same that 80 per cent. of the 
men, and 84 per cent. of the women are not 
punished at all. ‘The cost of the convict 
establishments for the year was 253,7311. 5 
the average annual cost of each prisoner 
34!. 98. 92. At Portland, Portsmouth, and 
Chatham, the average gross cost of each 
convict is 331. os. 5d., while the average value 
of his labour is 260. 98.5 the net cost being 
thus reduced to 62. 115. sd. The criminal 
lunatics under detention numbered, at the 
beginning of the year, 776; there were re- 
ceived during the year 1943 of the total 49 
died, 4 ae discharged on becoming 
sane, 20 remo sane for trial or punish- 
ment, and 58 removed to other asylums. 
There remained under detention 799. The 
total charge for the year had been 26,7011. 
The cost per head in Bethlehem Hospital is 
431. 108, 8d., paid from the public revenue ; 
for the 36 county asylums the average is 
231. 198. Od. 


Reformatory and Industrial Schoots.—In 
1861 the reformatory schools had increased 
from 48 to 51, 4 having been certified in 
the year, and the certificate of r having 
been withdrawn. In the year, 1,237 had 


deen comiitted to them, of whom 236 were 
girls, All had been previously imprisoned, 
and 533 were committed for 5 years. Of the 
whole, 463 boys, and 89 girls, could neither 
read nor write, 438 boys, and t19 girls, 
couid read and write imperfectly, the re- 


mainder could read and write well, and 1 
had had superior instruction. Their ages 
were—97 under 10 years of age, 109 under 
11, 163 under 12, 241 under 13, 274 under 
14, 252 under 15, and ror under 16. Their 
crimes included 2 for burglary, 50 for house- 
breaking, shopbreaking, &c., 5 for horse and 
cattle stealing, 7 for receiving stolen goods, 
4 for embezzlement, 1,032 for larcenies, 
vagrancy and other items make up the 
remainder. At the commencement of the 
year there were 2,870 youthful offenders in 
the reformatories, and, in addition to the 
1,237 cominitted, there were admitted 92 
from other certified reformatories, 16 from 
prison after confinement, 19 after abscond- 
ing, and 4 from leave of absence or service, 
making a total for the year of 4,238. The 
cost paid by the Government was 7s. per 
week for each offender, in the a te, 
§2,3851. 128. 6d. Only 2,3382. 6s. 3d. had 
been recoveted from parents. In the year 
there had been discharged, either by order 
of the Secretary of State, or on completion 
of the sentence, 651 boys, and 151 girls, 60 had 
absconded, 30 committed to prison for refrac- 
tory conduct, 127 removed to other reforma- 
tory schools, 20 had died. ‘The number 
remaining was 2,586 boys, and 613 girls. 


Inlustrial Schools —The Middlesex In- 
dustrial School only differs from the reform- 
atories in being for boys only, in the age of 
admission being limited to 14, that the com- 
mitments be made without any commitment 
to jail, and for a period of not less than 1 
Year, nor more than 3 years, At the end of 


1860 there were 261 inmates in the school. 
in 1861 there were admitted 20 under ro 
years of age, 28 between 10 and 11, 45 
between If and 12, 75 between 12 and 13, 
21 above 13, and 1 re-admitted after abscond- 
ing—in all 189. Of these 97 could neither 
read nor write, 85 could read and write im- 
perfectly, the remainder could read and 
write well. Forty-one had been previously 
in prison. ‘There had been discharged 24 on 
the expiration of their term of detention, 4 
were committed to prison for refractory be- 
haviour, and 1 had died, leaving 422 in the 
establishment at the close of the year. The 
cost had; been 9,08ol., received from the 
county, less 301. received from the boys’ 
parents, and a trifle for farm produce, &c., 
the expense to the county averaging 241.158. 
per head. 

The other industrial schools are certified 
under the 24 and 25 Vict., cap. 113. To 
these the children may be sent by the 
guardians of the poor; but of these the 
statistics are not given. But magistrates 
may send any child apparently under 14 
found begging or receiving alms, or not 
having any home or visible means of sub- 
sistence, or frequenting the company of 
thieves, or whose parent represents that he 
is unable to control him, and gives security 
for the payment of expenses; as also any 
child apparently under 12, who may have 
committed a crime punishable by imprison- 
ment, but who may yet be deemed a fit 
object for the school. Under this Act there 
are now 23 schools certified, but, as their 
institution is so recent, returns have only 
been obtained of 145 7 of these are in the 
metropolis, 2 in Bristol, 3 in Liverpool, 1 in 
Manchester, and 1 in Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
In these 14 schools, at the beginning of 186r, 
there were go boys and 74 girls; in the year 
there were admitted 53 boys and 9 girls—a 
total of 226. Ofthem 1 girl was under 4 years 
of age, 1 boy and 4 girls under 8,6 boys and 14 
girls under 9, 21 boys and 8 girls under 10; 
and from this age the boys greatly prepon- 
derate. There were discharged on suitable 
employment being found, 17 boys and ro 
girls, 2 boys and 4 girls on completing their 
term of detention, 1 boy and 3 girls on attain- 
ing the age of 15, 3 girls died, and 7 boys and 
1 girl absconded and were not retaken. There 
remained in the schools at the end of the 
year 116 boys and 62 girls. The cost for the 
year had been 2,8621. 178. 3d. ‘There had 
been received from parents 777. 16s. 9d. The 
average cost for each of the 226 children was 
rl, 15s. 3d., but of course they had not 
been all in the schools for a twelvemonth. 

Part IL. as uswal contains statistics relat- 
ing to the various departments of the Civil 
Law. In the Courts of Common Law 114,301r 
writs of syummons, and 549 writs of capias 
were issued; 2,237 causes entered for trial, 
and 1,168 were tried, of which 193 were un- 
defended. Of those defended 342 were 
heard in the Queen’s Bench, 311 in the 
Common Pleas, and 322 in the Exchequer ; 
and 7,018 were withdrawn, struck out, or 
became remanets. At Nisi Prius 1,252 


causes were entered, of which ” were 
K 
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Common Pleas, and 412 in the Exchequer, 
and 245 were withdrawn or struck out. The 
total amount of fees received in the three 
courts was 64,6121. The total amount re- 
covered in these suits was 167,3251. There 
were but 5 suits involving sums between 
§,000l, and 3,000!., and there were none 
above 5,00ol. For sums between sol. and 
2o0l, there were 369 suits, and 364 for sums 
of 20l. or less. 

In the County Courts there were 
plaints entered, including 82 sent from the 
superior courts ; 474,274 causes were deter- 
mined (923 by a jury), and the judgments 
were 554,132. The total amount for which 
plaints were entered was 2,168,3371., the 
amount for which judgment was obtained 
was 1,076,556%., the costs amounted to 
43,4181., and the fees on all to 
277,148l.; there had been issued 129,140 
executions against goods, and 4,913 sales 
made; 26,696 warrants of commitments upon 
which 8,635 debtors had been im 

In the Bankruptcy Courts the return only 
extends to Oct. 11, when the new Bank- 
ruptcy Act came into operation. Up to this 
period there were 1,091 petitions presented ; 
725 by creditors; 366 by traders against 
themselves; of these 1,034 were adjudicated 
upon; and there were 49 of the petitions for 
private arrangements upon which adjudica- 
tions in bankruptcy were declared. The 
number of persons, whether trading singly 
or in partnership, declared bankrupt was 
1,222; of these 1,027 passed their exami- 
nation. The total amount of the debts 
upon their balance-sheets was 3,894,3221.; 
and the number of bankruptcies as 
follows :— 


This gives a total of 1,012 only. Of the 
total amount of debt only 1,132,2551. or 29 


per cent. was realized by the court; upon 
this there was a deduction of 177,708 for 
special charges, taxes, &c., owing by the 
bankrupts’ estates, of which only 2,0161. 
were for the messengers; the costs of ad- 
ministration was 310,722I.; the debts paid 
in full amounted to 9,4561.; and the divi- 
dends ordered to 65%,0531., an average of 
16l, 178. 5d. per cent. on the debts proved. 
In 433 cases nothing was paid; in 588 cases 
under 2s. 6d, in the pound; and 28 paid 20s, 
Under the statute which provides for 
traders settling their affairs by private ar- 
rangement, without bankruptcy, there were 
301 petitions; their debts amounted to 
1,443,4781.; the amount for administration 
was 32,0190.; after the various expenses 
there remained 18,016l., of which 691. was 
paid for debts in full, and 2,751. for divi- 
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dends. But this only includes the estates 
where the official assignee is wholly or 
partly trustee; in many cases other trustees 
are inted, or the tradesman pays a@ com- 
position, without the moneys appearing on 
the records of the court. ‘There were 177 peti- 
tions and 11 orders for winding up joint-stock 
companies ; while 40 were still pending. 


Insolvents.—The returns for 1861, like 
those for Bankruptcy, only come down to 
Oct. 11, after which no new business was 
taken. Up to that period there were 3,129 
petitions filed, 18 of them by creditors; 100 
of the insolvents were professional men; 19 
officers in the army or navy; 92 clerks; 
traders; 18 lodging-house 349 

en; 239 agents; 147 manufacturers ; 
251 mechanics ; 128 graziers, farmers, &c. ; 
and 341 belonged to other classes. The 
schedules filed numbered 3,101; and 3,211 
appeared for h ; on hearing 159 were 
dismissed, 2,647 of insolvents were dis- 
charged forthwith, and 392 at various 
periods, varying from 3 years to less than a 
month. Dividends were paid upon 240 
estates amounting to 29,3021.; the adminis- 
tration expenses and other payments came 
to 6,700l., leaving 22,5011. for dividends upon 
debts amounting to 279,8111. On an average 
each estate realized 1211. 138. 6d.; the ad- 
ministration ex were 271. 18s. 4d,, 
and the amount for dividend was 931. 148. 8d. 
The dividends Parse there were any) 
averaged 4l. 9s. per cent. In 5 cases a 
dividend of 20s. in the pound was paid; and 
in 25 cases the debtors satisfied all their 
debts, amounting in the aggregate to 37,1681. 
Under the Protection Acts 3,228 petitions 
were filed, and -3,512 appeared for hearing, 
Of these petitions 65 were by professional 
men; 11 by military or naval officers; 113 
by clerks; 2,294 by traders; 21 by keepers 
of lodging-houses; 35 by shopmen; 92 by 
agents; 34 by manufacturers; 102 by 
mechanics ; 90 by graziers, farmers, millers, 
&c.; and 380 by other classes. In 96°4 per 
cent. cases the amount of debt was under 
5ool. There appeared for hearing 3,512 
poner 344 of these were dismissed on 
ng; and to 2,740 final orders were 
granted; of the rest some were adjourned 
(121); others made for gradual 
payment (76); and others obtained protect- 
ing orders (67). Dividends were paid during 
the year on 598 estates; 20,998/. were 
realized, and after various expenses 15,2101. 
were left as dividends for debts amounting to 
228,830l. The aggregate amount of the 
scheduled debts of the whole number of in- 
solvents wnder the Insolvency Acts and 
Protection Acts was 679,2081.; and the 
amount paid in dividends was 34,7111. 


High Court of Chancery.—In the courts 
of the Master of the Rolls and the three 
Vice-Chancellors’, there were 781 summonses 
to originate proceedings, 16,066 other 
summonses; 13,346 orders were made, and 
888 advertisements issued; 3,243 debts were 
claimed amounting to 873,120l.; there were 
1,810 accounts passed, in which 6,600,2351 
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were received, and 5,812,5842. paid in ‘dis- 
bursements and allowances. ‘The sale of 
411 estates under the orders of the court 
realized 1,243,6631.; and 94 estates were 
bought, for which the returns do not state 
what sum was given. As regards orders 
for winding-up companies, the amount 
of calls made was 123,221/.; that of fees 
levied by stamps 10,2591. ; the contributories 
numbered 201. There were 347 titles di- 
rected to be “investigated; 2,392 certificates 
had been filed; 39,736 appointments by 
summons, adjournment, &c., had been dis- 
posed of ; 2,379 orders, waiting for accounts 
and inquiries, and 88 winding-up orders 
were still pending. 

The Registrars entered for hearing at the 
commencement of the year 486 pleas, de- 
murrers, causes, Claims, rehearings, and 
appeals; 2,048 were set down during the 
year; 2,00r were heard ; 131 were otherwise 
disposed of ; and gor remained at the end of 
the year. he chief other business in the 
Registrars’ Office is returned under the fol- 
lowing heads :—Orders made on the hearing 
of petitions, other than under the Winding- 
up Acts, 2,438; on the hearing of special 
motions, 1,044; On summons drawn up by 
Registrars, 5,987; on motions or petitions of 
course, 497; certificates for sale, transfer, or 
delivery of stock,and other securities, 3,002 ; 
the amount of fees levied by stamps was 
12,9281. The evidence of 347 witnesses was 
taken by the examiners, whose fees were 
2231. In the office of the clerks of records 
and writs, 2,996 suits were instituted; and 
68,644 documents were filed and issued ; the 
fees amounted to 24,084. 

In the Courts of the Lord Chancellor and 
the Master of the Rolls there were 2,522 
petitions; 1,806 in the first, and 722 in the 
second, in which there were also 3,617 peti- 
tions for orders of course; the fees in the 
one were 1,493/.; in the other 2,199/. 

The Taxing-masters made 3,373 orders 
and references for taxation, and 2,960 certifi- 
cates and allocations; and taxed 7,455 bills ; 
the amount of costs taxed was 834,9181.; 
the fees levied on suitors were 24,6801. 

The Masters in Lunacy made §9 inquiries, 
and 177 reports to the Lord Chancellor as to 
the property, kindred, and maintenance of 
lunatics and their families. The summonses 
for proceedings before them numbered 
3,036; the amount of receipts in the ac- 
counts pasoed by them was 390,5731.; and 
that of disbursements allowed was 337,7681. 

The Accountant-General’s return states 
that 16,689,345/. were paid into Court in the 
year ended October 1st, 1861; and that 
15,842,876. had been paid out of Court; the 
number of accounts was 23,485. The 
amount of fees was 6671. 


The Court of Probate in the year granted 
8,165 probates; 4,437 administrations, and 
951 caveats; there had been 11 trials by 
special and 12 by common jury, and 17 
causes were heard by the judge only ; the 
amount of fees in court and contentious 
business is estimated at 1,706l.; the taxed 
costs were 9,6651., and the amount for 
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stamps of probate and administration was 
738,2421. By the 4o district registrars 
13,185 probates, and 5,584 letters of admi- 
nistration in common form, and 9 probates 


and (0 letters of administration under the 
judge’s direction, were granted; the fees ~ 
received amounted to 47,7271., and the duty 
stamps to 449,307. 


The Court for Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes.— According to the return there had 
been 263 petitions filed; 5 for nullity, and 
187 for dissolution of marriage; for 
judicial separation, 11 for restitution of con- 
jugal rights, and 11 for other matters There 
were also 18 applications for protection of 
property, and 64 for alimony. ‘There were 
252 causes tried, 13 judgments given by the 
full Court, 236 by the judge ordinary; there 
was no appeal either to the House of Lords, 
the judge ordinary, or to the full Court: 
2,5611. was the amount of fees received. 


Admiralty Court —At the beginning of 
the year, 196 causes were pending ; and 
were instituted during the year; and = 
total amount for which they were entered 
was 545,5681.; there were 192 judgments, 
117 for the plaintiffs, 52 for defendants, and 
a9 in — by default, The costs were 
18,5510. 


Judicial Committee, and Appeals to the 
House of Lords.—Yhere were 76 appeals 
before the Privy Council; of these 16 were 
dismissed, not being prosecuted; and 45 
were heard and determined. Of the cases 
heard, 24 were affirmed, 6 were varied, and 
15 were reversed. At the end of the year 
there remained 99 appeals to be heard. In 
the House of Lords there were 64 appeals 
and causes in error presented ; 1) were with- 
drawn ;.13 dismissed for want of prosecu- 
tion, and 45 heard; of those heard 23 were 
simply affirmed, 1 affirmed with declaration, 

varied, 3 simply reversed, 9 reversed with 

eclarations, and 5 causes were partly heard, 
but withdrawn, dismissed, or remitted. 
There were 99 causes at the end of the year 
for hearing. The fees before the Privy 
Council amounted to 7881; before the House 
of Lords to 2,5291. 


Ecclesiastical Courts.—The jurisdiction of 
these courts is now confined to suits for 
dilapidations, church-rates, brawling, &c., 
and for the granting of faculties. In 1861, 
in the first division, there were 36 suits, of 
which 16 were for church-rates, 5 for pew- 
rights, 3 for disturbances in a church-yard, 
and 1 for publishing a book contrary to the 
doctrines of the Liturgy. The results were 
2 suits abandoned, and 2 dismissed, 6 sen- 
tences for payment, 5 interlocutory decrees 
made, 1 sequestration granted, and Io were 
still pending. The faculties applied for 
were 95, of which 84 were for altering or 
restoring churches, and 6 for removing 
bodies. Of these 91 were decreed, I was re- 
fused, in 1 a letter of request was issued, 
and 2 were in progress. ‘The total amount 
of fees was 2941. 
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XIIIL—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 1862. 
[24-25 Victorie.] 


Feb Tue Fourth Session of the Sixth Parliament of Queen Victoria 
6. was opened by Royal Commission. In the Speech the Com- 

* missioners said: “ We are commanded by her Majesty to 
assure you that her Majesty is persuaded that you will deeply partici- 
pate in the affliction by which her Majesty has been overwhelmed by 
the calamitous, untimely, and irreparable loss of her beloved Consort, 
who has been her comfort and support. It has been, however, soothing 
to her Majesty, while suffering most acutely under this awful dispensa- 
tion of Providence, to receive from all classes of her subjects the most 
cordial assurances of their sympathy with her sorrow, as well as ot 
their appreciation of the noble character of him the greatness of whose 
loss to her Majesty and to the nation is so justly and so universally felt 
and lamented.” In the House of Lords the address in answer to the 
Queen’s Speech was moved by Lord Dufferin, and seconded by Lord 
Shelburne. The Earl of Derby, in his speech, paid an eloquent tribute 
to the character of the late Prince Consort, and also expressed his 
approval of the policy pursued by the Ministry in reference to the 
release of the Confederate Commissioners. Lord Kingsdown likewise 
expressed his approval of the conduct of Ministers. In the House of 

Commons the address in answer to the Queen’s Speech was moved by 

Mr. Portman, seconded by Mr. Western Wood, and was unanimously 
agreed to, after warm eulogiums upon the character of the late Prince 

Consort had been pronounced by Mr. Disraeli and Lord Palmerston. 

Feb (Commons.) On the motion of Sir G. Grey a Bill for the 
7 better management of highways was brought in, and read a 

* first time. It was read a second time on February 14th, by a 
majority of 141 to 30; and a third time on the 2nd of June, by 152 to 
31 votes. Mr. Hadfield obtained leave to bring in a Bill abolishing 
the obligation to make and subscribe certain declarations as a quali- 
fication for offices and employments. It was read a second time 
by a majority of 9 on February 19th ; and a third time on February 
26th, by 140 votes to127. On the motion of Mr. Hadfield, a Bill was 
brought in to abolish punishment by whipping. It was read a third 
time and passed on the 28th of March. Mr. Henn obtained leave 
tne in a Bill to amend the laws for the relief of the poor in Ire- 

Feb (Lorps.) A conversation took place on the subject of the 

jo, 2trest and imprisonment of British subjects in the United 
* States, and in reference to the sufficiency of the blockade of 
the Southern ports. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hankey moved the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the existing state of legislation and of any 
existing arrangements for the protection of life and property against 
fires in London. 

Feb (Lorps.) Earl Granville made a statement, on the part of 

13, the Ministry, in explanation of the new Educational Minute, 
* or Revised Code, of the Privy Council. 
(Commons.) Mr. Lowe explained the provisions of the Revised Code 
of Regulations of the Committee of Privy Council on Education, the 
papers relating to which were presented to the House. 
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Feb. (Commons.) Sir R. Peel brought in a Bill to regulate 
14. markets and fairs in Ireland. 

Feb (Lorps.) Several Bills relating to the titles to land and its 

17 * transfer were introduced by the Lord Chancellor, Lord Cran- 

* worth, and Lord Chelmsford. The several Bills were referred 
together to a Select Committee for consideration. 

Feb (Commons.) Mr. Roebuck obtained leave to bring in a Bill 

18. to prevent the falsification of trade marks. On the motion 

* of Mr. Brady, the House agreed to appoint a Select Com- 


mittee to inquire into the best method of utilising the sewage of 
towns, 


(Commons.) The Marriages Affinity Bill was read a second 
time by a majority of 11. On the question of going into Uom- 
mittee it was thrown out on the 12th of March, by 148 votes 


(Commons.) Sir Robert Peel brought in a Bill for the 
registration of births and deaths in Ireland, the plan proposed 
in which was to entrust the registration to the constabulary in 

Ireland, a body of officers who were stated to be very efficient. The 
Bill was read a second time on the Ist of May. 

(Lorps.) In answer to Lord Truro, Earl Ripon said, that 
in connexion with the arrangements for the volunteer review 
at Brighton on Easter Monday, there was no intention to 

slight Lord Ranelagh. The Government, finding that some twenty 
thousand volunteers were about to assemble, selected the best general 
they could to take the command, and Lord Clyde had been nominated. 

(Lorps.) Lord St. Leonards laid on the table two Bills 
intended to improve the law relating to real estate; and to 
protect the purchasers of real propetry by giving to pur- 

chasers a good title after the lapse of twenty years. 

(Commons) Lord Palmerston informed the Speaker that a breach 
of privilege had been committed by Mr. O'Donoghue, the member 
for Tipperary, who had sent a hostile message to Sir Robert Peel, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, on account of expressions made use 
of by Sir Robert Peel in the debate of the previous night. After 
some explanations had passed, the honourable member for Tipperary, 
on the call of the Speaker, gave an assurance to the House that 
the matter would be carried no further. Lord Clarence Paget 
brought forward the navy estimates, which amounted for the year 
1862-63 to 11,794,3051., the number of men and boys being 76,000—a 
decrease, as compared with last year, of 2,200. The naval reserve 
Finaepord 10,100. The vote for wages was 3,078,1211., and for victuals, 

Feb (Commons.) A motion by Mr. Bentinck to alter the forms 

25. of the House in reference to the mode usually adopted for 

*  eounting out the House, was negatived by 219 to 43. Mr. 
Lindsay moved, That the House adopt the recommendations of the 
Select Committee which reported last year on the Transport Service. 
Sir G. C. Lewis intimated that Government intended to act upon some 
of the recommendations of the Committee. 

Feb. | (Commons.) The Bill for the amendment of the Metropolis 

26. Local Management Act was read a second time. 

Feb (Lorps.) After a conversation in reference to a proclama- 

97, tion of a very harsh character alleged to have been issued 

* under the sanction of the government of Italy, relative to the 
suppression of brigandage, a Bill was brought in by the Lord Chan- 
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cellor to alter the law of lunacy. This Bill was read a second time on 
March 11th. 

r (Commons.) Sir G. C. Lewis brought in a Bill for dispensing 
with her Majesty’s signature to commissions of officers in. the regular 
army, marines, militia, and volunteers. The Solicitor-General ob- 
tained leave to bring in a Bill to amend the law relating to copy- 
right in works of fine art. This Bill was read a second time on the 
5th of March, and it was read a third time and passed on the 31st of 


March, 

(Lorps.) On the motion of Lord Redesdale, the Gardens 
in Towns Protection Bill was read a second time. Ear] Rus- 
sell stated that, having sent a telegram to Sir James Hudson, 

in reference to the proclamation which was the subject of conversation 

in the House on the previous day, he had received an answer to the 

effect that the proclamation had been issued by the lieutenant-general 

in command at Lucera, without the authority of his superior officers, 

and that the government had refused to ratify it, and would immedi- 
ately suppress it. 

March (Commons.) In Committee of Supply, Sir. G. C. Lewis 

3 moved the army estimates, amounting for the year 1862-63 

to 15,350,0001., the number of men being 145,450. The India 

Stock Transfer Bill and the Consolidated Fund Bill were read a third 


time and 
March (Commons.) A resolution proposed by Mr. Arthur Mills, 
4 With an addition by Mr. Baxter, passed, to the effect that while 
* all portions of the British empire have a claim to imperial aid 
against perils arising from the consequences of imperial policy, the 
colonies which have the right of self-government ought to undertake 
the main responsibility of providing for their own internal order and 
security, and such colonies ought to assist in their own external 


defence. 
(Lorpvs.) The Law of Property Amendment Bill, intro- 
March ayced by Lord St. Leonards, was read a third time and 


(Commons.) “The Exchequer Bills Bill was read a third time and 


March _ (COMMONS.) A motion by Mr. Gregory, for certain corre- 
7 Spondence in reference to the efficiency of the blockade of the 
Southern ports of America, was negatived without a division, 
the object of the mover being to urge the recognition of the indepen- 
dence of the Confederate States. 
March _, LORDS.) On the question of the civil war in America, 
10 Earl Russell said that the British Government held the 
* blockade of the Southern ports to be efficient, and had re- 
spected it accordingly. He owned he looked forward hopefully to the 
time when four millions of men would obtain their freedom without 
injury to their masters. He trusted that the North would consent to the 
separation of the South, and it was a matter of gratification to him that 
England had done nothing to aggravate the bitterness of the contest. 
Mareh (Commons.) Mr. Horsfall, seconded by Mr. Cobden, moved 
11, hat the present state of international maritime law as affect- 
* ing the rights of belligerents and neutrals is undefined and 
unsatisfactory, and calls for the early attention of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. After discussion during the sitting, the debate was adjourned. 
It was resumed on the 17th, and continued till the close of the sitting, 
when Mr. Horsfall withdrew the motion, ’ 
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March (Lorps.) Lord Chelmsford and the Lord Chancellor had a 

ig, Warm rsonal altercation in reference to the case of the clerks 

* and officers of the late Court for Insolvent Debtors, for whom 

in the Lord Chancellor's recent Bankruptcy Act no compensation had 

been provided for the extinction of their offices. The Lord Chancellor 

explained that in consequence of the House of Commons having refused 

to grant any compensation, he was unable to provide in the Bankruptcy 
Act for the clerks and officers of the Insolvency Court. 

(Commons.) A discussion on the management of the British 
Museum was introduced by Lord H. Lennox, in moving that one 
minister of the Crown should be responsible to the House of Commons 
for the preparation of estimates and expenditure of moneys voted in aid 
of the Museum ; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer having stated 
that a proposition would shortly be laid before the House which would 
bring the affairs of the British Museum under consideration, the 
motion was withdrawn. Leave was given to bring in a Bill for the 
embankment of the north bank of the Thames. It was read a second 
time on the 7th of April. Leave was given to bring in a Bill for the 
better government of the Inns of Court. 

(Commons.) Mr. Ayrton moved the second reading of the 
Accidents Compensation Bill, which was intended to enable 
a workman to sue an - oyer for compensation for injuries 

sustained in the course of his work, when such injuries were not oc- 

casioned by the fault or neglect of the workman himself. The motion 

was negatived without a division. 

Mar.21, (LoRps.)_ The Consolidated Fund (18,000,000/.) Bill was 
*“" yead a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) Mr. Baxter moved a resolution against the erection 
and maintenance of fortified places in distant possessions of the empire 
at the expense of the imperial treasury. After some discussion the 
motion was withdrawn. A motion by Sir J. Hay, in favour of an 
increase of emoluments to the captains in the Royal Navy on the 
Reserved List, was negatived by 72 to 66. 

(Commons.) In Committee on the Mutiny Bill, Mr. White 
moved the omission of clause 22, which gives to courts -martial 
the power of ordering the infliction of corporal punishment. 

On a division the clause was retained by 67 votes to 14. 

(Commons.) Mr. Walpole brought forward resolutions in 
reference to the Revised Code of Education, and moved that 
the House go into Committee to consider the best mode of 

distributing the parliamentary grants for education now administered 
by the Privy Council. After discussion the debate was adjourned. It 
was resumed on the 27th, when the Government offering no opposition 
the House went into Committee. 

(Commons.) Mr. Lowe, on the part of the Government, 
made a statement in reference to the Revised Code on Educa- 
tion. Alterations had been made in the Revised Code, to meet 


= the views of gentlemen who differed from the Government in some of the 


details. The Marine Mutiny Bill was read a third time and passed. 
March LORDS.) The Australian Colonies Government Act Amend- 
3], * ment Bill was read a second time. The Charitable Uses Act 

* (1861) Amendment Bill was read a third time and passed. 

(Commons,) On the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
resolution was adopted, by which the interest on the capital of the 
Red Sea and Indian Telegraph Company will be charged on the Consoli- 
dated Fund, instead of being paid by an annuity for a fixed term of years. 
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April 1. (Lorps.) The Mutiny Bill was read a third time and 


(Commons.) Mr. Sheridan, by a majority of 127 to 116 against the 
Government, obtained leave to bring in a Bill to reduce the duty on 
fire insurance at once from 3s. to 2s. per cent., and at the expiration of 
five years to ls. per cent. Mr. Whiteside obtained leave to bring in a 
Bill to amend the law of judgments in Ireland. It was read a second 
time on May 2lst. On the motion of Mr. Bouverie, a Select Com- 
mittee was appointed to consider whether it is practicable to provide a 
compendious record of parliamentary proceedings for the use of 
members. Mr. 8. Estcourt obtained leave to bring in a Bill to consoli- 
date and amend the laws relating to industrial and provident societies. 
This Bill was read a second time on April 30th. 

April (Commons,) The Chancellor of the Exchequer made his 

‘pr’ financial statement, in which he estimated the revenue for 
the year at 70,190,0001., and the expenditure at 70,040,000/., 
and proposed to reduce the four scales of duties on wine to two scales, 
to abolish the hop-duties, and to substitute for them brewing licenses, 
including a re-adjustment of the system previously in operation. The 
resolutions embodying these changes were adopted by the House. Tho 
Pier and Harbour Act Amendment Bill, and the Chancery Regulation 
Bill, were read a third time and passed. 
April ge remo Mr. Disraeli, in a lengthened speech, criticised 
4 the financial policy of the Government, which was defended 
by Mr. Gladstone. 
April (Commons.) The House agreed to appoint a Select Com- 
f mittee to consider the practicability of adopting a simple and 
* uniform system of weights and measures. 

April (Commons.) On the motion of Mr. E. Bouverie, the Bill 
P" for the relief of persons in holy orders of the United Church 
of England and Ireland declaring their dissent therefrom, was 
read a second time. On the question of the third reading, on the 9th 

of July, the Bill was thrown out by 98 to 88. ; 
April (Lorps.) On the motion of Lord Kingsdown, the Chancery 
prt" Regulation Bill was read a second time. It was read a third 

time and passed on the 26th of May. 

(Commons.) The Government were outvoted by 88 to 81 on the 
question of the second reading of the Courts of Justice (Money) Bill, 
by which it was proposed to authorize the application of a sum out of 
the Suitors’ Fund in Chancery for the erection of new courts of law. 

April (Lorps.) The Crown Suits (Isle of Man) Bill, the College 

pr’ of Physicians (Ireland) Bill, and the Netley Hospital Estate 
Bill, were read a third time and passed. ' 

(Commons,) On the motion of Mr. Horsfall a Select Committee was 
appointed to — whether any consolidation of some of the offices 
of the Board of Inland Revenue and the Customs might be effected. 
On the motion of Mr. Moffatt, a Select Committee was appointed to 
inquire into the operation of the petty charges on commerce imposed 
in 1860. On the motion of Mr. Crawford, a Select Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the operation of the present scale of sugar duties. 

Mau 6 (Lorps.) The Declaration of Title Bill, the Security of 
Y ° Purchasers Bill, the Transfer of Land Bill, and the Real 
Property Title of Purchasers Bill, were each read a third time and 


-  (ComMons.) A motion by Mr. Whalley, in opposition to 
May 7. the grant to Maynooth College, was negatived by 193 to 111. 
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A motion by Mr. Lindsay, calling upon the Government to give effect 
to a resolution formerly adopted on the subject of harbours of refuge, 
was negatived by 115 to 77. Mr. MacMahon obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to facilitate the obtaining of sites for places of religious wor- 
ship in Ireland. 
May 8 rypegnnenier The Customs and Inland Revenue Bill was 
Y © yead a-second time. It was read a third time on May 19th. 
May (Lorps.) On the motion of the Earl of Derby, it was 
g. agreed to appoint a Select Committee to inquire into the 
‘injury resulting from noxious vapours evolved in certain 
manufacturing processes, and into the state of the law relating thereto. 

May (Lorps.) Lord Taunton moved the second reading of the 

13, Qualification for Offices Bill, the object of which was to abolish 

* certain oaths, which in practice were now generally obsolete. 
The motion was negatived by 87 to 55 votes. 

(Commons.) A motion by Mr. Hubbard, in favour of assessing the 
income tax on income and not on capital, was negatived by 99 to 62. 
On the motion of Mr. Alderman Salomons, a Select Committee was a 
pointed to consider and report on the expediency of legalizing the 
circulation in the United Kingdom of the sovereigns coined at Sydney. 

Ma (Commons.) The second reading of the Church Rates 

Th Abolition Bill was moved by Sir John Trelawny, but was 

 negatived by 287 to 286. An amendment by Mr. S. Estcourt, 
declaring it unjust to abolish church-rates till some other fund had 
been provided by Parliament, was carried by 288 to 271. 

Ma (Commons.) The Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill was 

Td = ie time by 78 to 13. It was read a third time on 

a 


May (Lorps.) The Bills of Exchange (Ireland) Act, 1861, 
16. Amendment Bill was read a third time and passed. 
M (Lorps.) The Register of Voters Bill was read a third 
19° time and passed. The second reading of the British Museum 
* Bill, moved by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was nega- 
tived by 163 to 71. 
May 21, . (COmMMONS.) On the motion of Mr. W. Martin, the Sale of 
4Y <"- Spirits Bill was read a second time by 82 to 53. 
(Lorps.) On the motion of Earl Granville the Copyright 
May 22 
* (Works of Art) Bill was read a second time. 
M (Commons.) On the motion of Sir H. Cairns, it was agreed 
a7" to address her Majesty for the appointment of a Royal Com- 
* mission to inquire into the working of the law relating to 
letters patent for inventions. Mr. H. Berkeley obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to cause the votes of parliamentary electors to be taken by 
ballot, the votes being 83 to 50. On the motion of Mr. A. Smith, leave 
was given (82 to 48) to bring in a Bill to allow the votes of municipal 
electors to be taken by ballot in all places where the town council 
shall so think fit. Mr. Hennessy obtained leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the law relating to the religious instruction of Roman Catholic 
prisoners in England and Wales. The second reading of this Bill was 
negatived on the 9th of July. oo 
M (Commons.) The Fisheries (Ireland) Bill, the Juries Bill, 
td the Elections for Counties (Ireland) Bill, and the Elections 
‘ (Ireland) Bill, were each read a second time. The Crown 
Private Estates Bill was read a third time at ee 


May 30 (Lorps.) The Customs and Inland Revenue Bill was read 
ay oY third time and passed. 
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June _ (CoMMons.) The Transfer of Land Bill, for simplifying the 
9. process connected with the sale of estates, was read a second 
* time on the motion of the Solicitor-General. 
June 3. (Lorps.) The Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill was read 
a third time and ; 

(Commons.) Lord Palmerston, having stated that Mr. Stansfeld's | 
motion would, if carried, be regarded as a vote of want of confidence 
in the Government, Mr. Walpole and other members withdrew 
amendments of which they had given notice, and resolutions pro- 
Snir Lord Palmerston, in support of the ministerial policy, were 

op 

June .. Commons.) In Committee of Supply the vote for the 

National Portrait Gallery was reduced from 2,0001. to 1,000. 


The Rifle Volunteer Grounds Act Amendment Bill was read 
a third time and passed. 


(Lorps.) Lord Granville announced the decease of Earl 
Canning, late Governor-General of India, and paid a high 


tribute to his great qualities. Lords Chelmsford, Brougham, 
and Lyveden ex Shao arsed 2 sentiments of high esteem for the | 
character of the deceased peer. 
(Commons.) The Ballot at Municipal Elections Bill was 
rejected on the motion for the second reading by 83 to 45. 
(Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor introduced the Removal of 

June the Queen's Prison Bill, which was read a first time, the 

23. object of the Bill being to close the Queen’s Bench Prison, 
and place the site (which is estimated to be worth between 200,0001. 
and 300,000.) at the disposal of the Government. . 

(Commons.) In Committee on Fortifications and Works it was 
agreed, on the motion of Sir George Lewis, that a further sum not 
exceeding 1,200,0001. be provided for defraying the expenses of the 
construction of works for the defence of the royal dockyards and 
arsenals, and of the ports of Dover and Portland, and for the crea- 
— of a central arsenal. The Bill was read a second time on June 
30th. 

June ~.0RDS.) On the motion of the Duke of Newcastle, the 

94. New Zealand Bill was read a second time, the object being 

* to empower the Provincial Assembly to create new provinces 
in the colony. Lord Berners brought in a Bill for the Suppression of 
Night Poaching. This was subsequently withdrawn, and another Bill 
with the same object was introduced on July 1st, read a second time 
July 3rd, and read a third time and passed on July 10th. 

(Commons.) Sir John Trelawny obtained leave (by 88 votes to 59) 
to bring in a Bill to allow certain persons to make affirmation in all 
cases in which an oath is or shall be required. 

(Commons.) Sir George Bowyer moved the second reading 

of jthe Inns of Court Government Bill, which led to a 

protracted discussion chiefly on personal matters affecting 

Mr. D. Seymour and his relations with the benchers of the Middle 
Temple. The Bill was thrown out. 

June 27. wl caoa St. Thomas’s Hospital Bill was read a third time 

(Commons.) Sir J. Hay moved for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the Case of the Reserved Captains of her Majesty’s Navy, which 
was opposed by Lord C. Paget, and defeated by 108 votes to 92. . 

July 1, .. LORDS.) On the motion of Lord Stanley of Alderley, the 
¥ “: Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Bill was read a second time. 
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(Commons.) The second reading of the Ballot Bill, moved 
July 2. by Mr. H. Berkeley, was negatived by 211 to 126 votes. 

July. (Commons.) An exciting discussion took place on the sub- 

-g° ject of the Thames Embankment Bill. Mr. Doulton, who 

* moved that it be recommitted to the former Committee, with 

instructions to provide for a continuous roadway from Blackfriars to 

Westminster Bridge, withdrew his motion after Lord Palmerston’s 

statement that, in Committee, he should propose to modify the clause 

which provided that there should be no roadway between Whitehall 

and Westminster Bridge, by inserting words which would leave that 
point for the future decision of Parliament. 


July 4 (Commons.) The Mersey, Irwell, &c., Protection Bill was 
* read a second time by 97 to 48 votes. 
July * (Commons.) In a discussion on going into Committee on 

7 Y the Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill, a warm per- 

* sonal altercation took place between Mr. Cobden and Lord 

Palmerston, Mr. Cobden charging Lord Palmerston with being, to a 

large extent, responsible for the invasion panics which had on several 

occasions disturbed the country, and Lord Palmerston retorting that 

Mr. Cobden, although a great authority on Free Trade, was, on naval 

and military matters, in a state of blindness and delusion, and there- 

fore unsafe as a guide or adviser on the question of National Defence. 

Jul (Lorps.) The Leases and Sales of Settled Estates Act 

8 Y Amendment Bill was read a second time on the motion of 
* Lord Chelmsford, the object being to allow Sir Thomas 

Maryon Wilson to grant leases on his Hampstead estate. On the 

motion of Earl Russell, the African Slave Trade Treaty Bill was read 

a second time, the object of which measure is to enable the Queen to 

carry out the treaty recently concluded with the Federal states of 

America, under which English cruisers are empowered, within certain 

limits, to search ships bearing the American flag and suspected of 

being engaged in the African slave trade. 

(Commons.) Mr. White moved a resolution that the British Autho- 
rities and Commanders in China should be instructed to avoid any 
intervention beyond that absolutely necessary for the defence of those 
British subjects who abstain from all interference in the civil war 
in that country, The motion was negatived by 197 to 86. A motion 
by Sir J. Hay, that it is inexpedient that any further delay should 
take place in the payment of the prize-money due to the soldiers and 
sailors engaged in the capture of Yenikale and Kertch, was agreed 
to. 

July 9 (Commons.) The second reading of the Sale of Beer Bill, 
¥%* moved by Mr. W. E. Forster, was carried by 93 to 90. 

July 10 (Lorps.)* The Sale of Spirits Bill was read a third time 
y ond passed, 
(Commons.) In Committee on the Fortifications Bill, a warm per- 

sonal discussion arose between Lord Palmerston and Mr. Cobden. An 

amendment by Mr. Osborne to reduce the vote from 1,200,0001. to 

800,0001. was rejected by 110 to 62. ; 

Dil (Commons.) The Thames Embankment Bill was read a 

hd third time and passed. On the motion of Mr. C. Fortescue, 

* the Jamaica Loan Bill was read a second time. 

July 15, ,, (LORDS-) The Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill was read a second 

Tal 16 (Commons.) On the motion of Sir B, Leighton, the Night 
Y *% Poaching Bill was read a second time by 149 to 94. 
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Jul (Lorps.) Lord Campbell moved-the second reading of the 

7 Newspapers, &c., Bill, intended to remove the necessity for 

* furnishing securities before a newspaper could be published, 

but on the motion of Lord Chelmsford it was negatived. On the motion 

of Lord Ebury, the Metropolis Local Management Act Amendment 
Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) Sir C. Wood made his Annual Statement on Indian 
Finance, in which he estimated the Indian revenue for the year 1862-63 
at 42,971,0001., and the charge at 43,255,0001. 

Jul (Commons.) Mr. Lindsay moved a resolution in favour of 
18” mediation by the Government of this country with the 

* _ American belligerents, with a view to the acknowledgment 
of the independence of the Confederate states. After discussion, in 
which Lord Palmerston opposed the motion, Mr, Lindsay withdrew it. 

(Commons.) On the motion of Lord Elecho, it was agreed 
to present an address to her Majesty, praying for the appoint- 
ment of a royal commission to inquire into the present 

position of the Royal Academy in relation to the Fine Arts and its 
occupation of a portion of the National Gallery. Mr. Cox moved, that 
in the opinion of the House the rules and orders of the Court of 
Chancery, issued on the 16th of May, which provided that affidavits 
and depositions are to be printed instead of written as aforetime, ought 
not to continue in force. The Solicitor-General opposed the motion, 
which, on a division, was rejected by 31 to 26. The Lunacy Regula- 
tion Bill was read a third time and passed. 

Jul (Lorps.) The Thames Embankment Bill and the Jamaica 

99" Loan Bill were each read a second time, the Duke of Buc- 

cleuch taking the opportunity afforded of making an explana- 

tion to the House respecting his opposition to certain parts of the 
Thames Embankment Bill. 

(Commons.) The Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill, the 
Weights and Measures (Ireland) Act Amendment Bill, and the Copy- 
hold and Commission Bill were each read a third time and passed. A 
motion by General Lindsay for the acknowledgment of Captain Grant’s 
services in the invention of his ambulatory cooking-apparatus, for usc 
in the field, was negatived by 52 to 51. Mr. Villiers obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to enable the Boards of Guardians in certain counties of 
England to meet any extraordinary demands for relief. The Bill had 
reference to the cotton districts. It was read a second time on July 24th, 
and a third time on August Ist. 

Jul (Lorps.) The Coal Mines Bill, the Police and Improve- 

94” ment (Scotland) Bill, and the Parochial Building (Scotland) 

* Bill were read a third time and passed. 
(Commons.) The Poor Removal Bill was read a third time and 
d. In reference to the Lords’ amendments on the Juries Bill, a 
division took place, the numbers being 53 to 53; the Speaker gave his 
— for the Bill as it stood before it was amended by the 


y" (Lorps,) The Union Relief Aid Bill was read a first time. 
“g- Tt was read a second time on August 2nd, and a third time on 
* August 4th. 

(Commons) The general business of the session and the state of 
parties were reviewed in speeches by Mr. Cobden, Lord Palmerston, 
end Mr. Disraeli. 

Aug. 7. Parliament closed by commission. 
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XIV.—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE PARLIAMENT, 1862. 
[25 and 26 Victorie.] 


I, N umerical Abstract of the Private Bills of the Session of 1862 :-— 
New Bills introduced into the House 
Bills read a first time . 
— read a second timo 
— read a third apes 
—— passed .. .. 

" Of those , two were su squenity nadie Public Acts, viz., the 


Thames Em nkment, and Netley Estate. The titles of the others are 
given in the following pages. 


II. Comparative Classification of Bills for Ten Years, as given in the 
House of Commons List :— 


Bills Passed. 1854 56 | 1857 1360 | 1861 


Agriculture . . 10 
Companies .. 13 
Improvements 
Towns, &e. . 
Internal 


nication. . 
Navigation, &c. . 
Private Regula- 
tion, &e, 


Totals . . 299 181 


The average number of Private Bills passed from 1853 to 1857 inclu. 
sive was 246; the average number from 1858 to 1863 inclusive has 
been 218 ; the session of 1861 giving the highest number for the five years. 


IIL. Abstract of Petitions and Private Bills in the Session of 1862 :— 


I. AGRICULTURE Passed. pata, 
1. Inclosures, none. 

II, CoMPANIES .. .. «= 


Ill. ImprovEMENTS IN AND Dwraters 
1. General Improvements .. .. «+. Il 
3. Gas | 
4, Markets, Bridges, ‘&e. 
5, Municipal Regulation, &c. 
IV. Inrernat COMMUNICATION :— 
1. Roads .. oe 
V. NAVIGATION :— 
Rivers .. 
2. Ports, Harbours, Quays, &o. 
VI. Private RecuLation 


ore 
oo 


Totals 


1862 
3; 4] 2) 2] 4] 4] 6] 4 
10; 4} 4) 7)12)] 8] 9) 5 
74 38 | 43 | 44 | 25 | 44 | 49 | 43 
103 | 87-| 96 | 85 |117 |186 |173 |166 i. 
W716 | 15) 7] 21 14 | 18 | 12 | 12 | 10 
85/41) 24 21) 15) 15) 10/17] 9 
—-|-————- — 
'167 |186 |221 |268 
| 
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I, AGRICULTURE :— 


Inclosures :—Included in the General Acts, except Dollow, which 
was a private estate Act. . 

Drainage :—140. To incorporate the Participants of the Level of 
Hatfield Chase; to authorise the construction of additional works of 
a in the said Level; and to subject certain Lands therein to 

ation. 

164. To amend the Acts relating to the Nene bfaw | Drainage and 
Navigation Improvement; and to make provision for the discharge of 
the debts and liabilities of the Commissioners in the Third District 
of Drainage, and for the separation of the districts; and for other 


urposes. 

188. To separate the Middle Level from the Bedford Level ra- 
tion; to transfer the powers and duties of the Nene Navigation Com- 
missioners to the Middle Level Commissioners, and to provide for 
pra of the debt secured on the Navigation Tolls; to repeal the 

rrier Banks Acts; to amend the Middle Level Acts, and to incor- 
porate the Middle Level Commissioners; to amend and enlarge the 
ony of Commissioners acting under district Acts m the Middle 

vel; and for other purposes. 

212. For incorporating the Dovey Reclamation Company; and for 
authorising them to reclaim land in the estuary of the River Dovey ; 
and for authorising arrangements between them and the Aberystwith 
and Welsh Coast Railway Company ; and for other purposes. 


II. Companies 
16. To amend some of the provisions of the deed of settlement of 


the British Plate Glass Company, and to confirm a lease granted by, 
and to confer further powers upon, that Company. 

17. For rendering valid certain letters patent granted to Thomas 
Webb, of Tutbury, in the county of Derby, cotton-spinner, and James 
Craig, of the same place, manager. 

74. To enable the Great Britain Mutual Life Assurance Society to 
sue and be sued ; and to confer further powers on the Society. 

102. For authorising the North British Insurance Company to in- 
crease their capital stock ; and for other were 

131. To enable the United Kingdom Electric Telegraph Compan 
— to carry on the works and business of an Electric Telegrap 

mpany. 


III. ImprovEMENTs IN TOWNS AND DISTRICTS :-— 


General Improvements :—20. For transferring from the Grand Jury 
of the County of Cork to the Commissioners of Queenstown the 
management of the roads and bridges in the town, and for improving 
the said town. i 

25. For extending the improvement of the district of Rathmines so 
dh eal therein Rathgar and Sallymount, all in the County of 

26. To enable the Local Board of the district of Tranmere in. 
Cheshire to make new roads and sewers; and for other purposes, __— 

37. For the improvement and lighting of a portion of Bollington in 
the parish of Prestbury in Cheshire. 

— For the further improvement of the borough of Halifax; and for 
other 


urposes. 
53. To consolidate and amend the Acts relating to the maintenance 
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and repair of the roads, streets, and bridges within the district of the 
Ci bel Hain burgh, and the assessments payable in respect thereof; 
and for other p 


123. For conferring further powers for the good government of the 
borough of Cardiff; and for other purposes. 


203. For on , cleansing, lighting, watching, draining, and im- 
proving the 


ity of Aberdeen and adjacent districts; for regulating the 
police thereof; for supplying the inhabitants with water; and for 
other purposes. 

205. For consolidating and amending the Acts relating to the Cor- 
poration of Salford ; for extending their powers; and for other purposes. 


Water :—18. For the better supplying of the borough of Bradford 
and places near thereto with water; and for authorising the mayor, 
aldermen, and burgesses of Bradford, in order thereto, to raise further 
money ; and for other purposes. 

22. For authorising the East London Waterworks Company to raise 
further moneys; and for regulating their capital and borrowing powers; 
and for other purposes. 

30. To repeal and consolidate the Acts relating to the Bristol Water- 
works Company; to empower the Company to make fresh works; and 
for other purposes. 

32.. For enabling the Local Board of Health for the district of the 
township of Barnsley in the West Riding of Yorkshire to construct and 
maintain an improved system of waterworks to supply the district and 
other places with water, and to abandon and sell their existing water- 
works; to confer powers on park-keepers and constables; to amend 
the Acts relating to the district ; and for other purposes. 

33. For ting further powers for better supplying with water the 
town of Falmouth. and certain places adjacent or near thereto, 

43. To enable the Dundee Water Company to raise further money, 
and to execute additional works. 

44. For authorising the Company of Proprietors of the Kent Water- 
works to raise further moneys; and for regulating their capital and 
borrowing powers. 


52. For a further supply of water to the town and neighbourhood 
of Leeds from the River Wharfe; and for other purposes. 

83. For incorporating a company, under the title of the Caterham 
Spring-Water Company, for better supplying with water the inhabit- 
ants of Caterham and the neighbourhood thereof, 

99. To make better provision for supplying with water the town 
and township of Wakefield, and the townships of Alverthorpe-with- 
Thornes, Stanley-cum-Wrenthorpe, and Sandal Magna; and for other 
purposes. 

107. To empower the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough 
of Liverpool to construct additional reservoirs and other works ; to 
alter the charges for the supply of water within the limits of their 
district, and to make other rates and charges in respect of such supply ; 
and for other purposes. 

125, For better supplying with water the Gaol and House of Cor- 
rection at Maidstone in and for Kent, and-the Lunatic Asylum at 
Barming Heath in and for the said county; and for other purposes, 


Gas :—2. To enable the Woolwich, Plumstead, and Charlton Con- 
sumers’ Gas Company to raise a further sum of money. ; 

19. To incorporate the Heckmondwike Gas Company with powers 
to manufacture and supply gas within the townships of Heckmond- 
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wike and Liversedge in the parish of Birstal in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire ; and for other purposes. 
28. To enable the Leeds New Gas Company to raise additional 
capital; to extend their limits for supplying gas; and for other 
urposes. 
: 72. For supplying with gas the township of Stretford and adjacent 
places in Lancashire, and the township of Sale and adjacent places in 
Cheshire ; and for other purposes. 
73. For supplying with gas the townships of Undermillbeck, —_ 
thwaite, and Troutbeck, in the parish of Windermere in Westmoreland. 
84. For the amalgamation of the Reading Union Gas Company and 
the Reading Gaslight Company; and for incorporating the Reading 
Gas Company; and for making further provision for the supplying of 


the borough of Reading and the neighbourhood thereof with gas; and 
for other purposes. 


Markets, Bridges, &c.:—3. To amend the Norwich Corporation 
Markets Act, 1860; and to authorise the purchase of additional lands ; 
and for other purposes. 

23. To enable the Limerick Market Trustees to borrow further 
sums; and to amend the Limerick Markets Act, 1852. 

27. For the building of a new market-house in the borough of South 
Molton; for the regulating of markets and fairs in the borough ; for 
the improvement, in other respects, of the borough; and for other 
purposes. 

61. For the making and maintaining of a bridge over the river Wyre 
(to be called Shard Bridge), with roads thereto; and for other pur- 


77. For erecting a bridge across the river Hull or Old Harbour, with 
approaches and other works connected therewith, all in the town and 
county of the town of Kingston-upon-Hull. 

116. For the making and maintaining of a bridge over the river 
Trent near to the town of Nottingham (to be called Wilford Bridge), 
with roads thereto; and for the discontinuing of Wilford Ferry across 
the river; and for other purposes. 

155. For providing and constructing an improved cattle-market, 
market-places, and slaughter-houses, with all necessary approaches and 
conveniences, within the parish of St. Thomas in the county of the 
City of Dublin. . 

174. To improve the western approach to the Metropolitan Meat 
and Poultry Market; and to authorise the raising of additional money. 

186. For incorporating the Brecon Markets Company, and for vesting 
in them, and authorising them to maintain and regulate, the markets 
and fairs in Brecon, and othey property of the mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses of the borough of Brecon; and for providing for the dis- 
charge of liabilities of the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses; and for 
other purposes. 


Municipal Regulations :—11, For making better provision for the 
— eo e poor of the parishes of St, Michael and the Holy Trinity, 

ventry. 

38. To extend and define the powers of the Right Honourable the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Dublin in respect to the 
extinguishing of fires, and the protection of life and property against 
fire ; and for other purposes. 


50. For incorporating the members of the institution known as the 
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Asylum for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb Children of the Poor, 
and for enabling them the better to carry on their charitable designs. 

70. For vesting the disused burial-ground of the parish of Saint 
Giles in the Fields, and other lands connected therewith, in the rector 
as glebe; and providing for the maintenance of the disused burial- 
ground ; and for other purposes. 


126. To amend the Acts now in force for the protection of property 
in the borough of Liverpocl from fire. 


157. To alter the constitution of the Parochial Board of the Barony 
Parish of Glasgow in Lanarkshire. 

204. To consolidate and amend the Acts relating to the police and 
statute labour of the City of Glasgow; and for other purposes. 


IV. INTERNAL CoMMUNICATION :-— 


Roads :—4, For continuing the term and amending and extending 
the provisions of the Act relating to the Ross turnpike roads; and for 
other purposes. 

5. For pee the term and amending the provisions of the Acts 
relating to the Folkestone to Barham Downs turnpike road in Kent. 

9. To repeal the Act relating to the Wareham turnpike roads; and 
to make other provisions in lieu thereof; and for other purposes. 

12. For the Minden Road in Hampshire. 

13. To create a further term in the Cirencester district of turnpike 
roads ; to repeal, amend, and extend the powers of the Act relating to 
the said roads; and for other purposes. 

15. For continuing the term and amending and extending the pro- 
visions of the Act relating to the second district of the Bridport turn- 
pike roads in Dorsetshire; and to make other provisions in lieu thereof. 

59. To repeal the Act relating to the New Chappel, Lindfield, and 
Brighton, and Ditcheling and Clayton roads; and to make other pro- 
visions in lieu thereof. 

65. For repairing and maintaining the road from the borough of 
Bolton to the borough of Blackburn, and a branch road connected 
therewith, in Lancashire. 


103. To continue the Ashborne and Belper turnpike trust in Derby- 
shire; and for other purposes. 

105. For the Red House and Weeland roads in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

117. To repeal an Act passed in 1 Wm. IV., intituled An Act for 
amending and maintaining the turnpike road from and out of the road 
leading from Quebec in Leeds to Homefield-lane-end in Wortley, to 
communicate with the road leading from Huddersfield to Birstal, at the 
Coach and Horses public-house in Birstal in the West Riding of York- 
shire; and granting more in lieu thereof. 

119. For the Rotherham and Wortley turnpike road in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

130. To amend the Wem and Bronygarth Roads Act, 1860; and to 
confer further powers in relation to the said roads. . 

184. To repeal the Act for repealing two Acts for repairing the road 
from Little Sheffield in Yorkshire to Sparrow Pit Gate in Derbyshire ; 
and also an Act for making a road from Banner Cross in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire to Fox House in Derbyshire ; and for consolidating 
the trusts of certain roads mentioned in the said Acts ; and for amend- 
ing and making certain other roads to communicate therewith ; and for 
other purposes; and to make other provisions in lieu thereof. 
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147. For more effectually repairing certain roads called the Tupton 
and Ashover Road, and the Birkin-lane Road, in Derbyshire. 

150. To repeal an Act of 1 Wm. IV. for consolidating the trusts of 
the several turnpike roads in the neighbourhood of Cheadle, in 
Staffordshire, and for making deviations ard new branches to and from 
the same; and to make other provisions is. ieu thereof. 


Railways :—1. For enabling the Great *orthern Railway Company 
to acquire additional land near Doncaste: ind extending the time for 
the sale of their superfluous lands, 

» 6. For the amalgamation of the South Durham and Lancashire 
Union and Eden Valley Railway Companies with the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway Company; for the transfer to the last-named 
Company of the Frosterly and Stanhope Railway ; and for other purposes. 

7. To authorise the London and Blackwall Railway Company to 
construct additional works and take additional lands for enlarging their 
railway, and to confer further powers upon the Company with reference 
to the raising of capital ; and for other purposes. 

8. To incorporate the proprietors of shares in the undertaking called 
the London, Tilbury, and Southend Extension Railway, and to vest 
such undertaking in the Company so incorporated; and for other 


urposes. 
. 10. To enable the Faringdon Railway Company to create preference 
shares; and for other purposes. 

14. To authorise the Much Wenlock and Severn Junction Railway 
.Company to raise further sums of money, and to subscribe an additional 
sum to the Wenlock Railway ; and for other purposes. 

21. To authorise the Bristol and Exeter Railway Company to sub- 
scribe a further sum of money to the Chard and Taunton Railway; and 

or other purposes. 

24. To enable her Majesty's Paymaster-General to repay to the North 
Devon Railway and Dock Company a sum of 3,000. 

34. To authorise the Tendring Hundred Railway Company to ex- 
tend their railway in Colchester. . 

35. To authorise the Dundee and Perth and Aberdeen Railway 
Junction Company to raise further money for the purposes of their 
undertaking and of the Dundee and Newtyle Railway; and to amend 
their Acts. 

36. To enable the Uxbridge and Rickmansworth Railway Company 
to make a deviation of their authorised line of railway ; and for other 


purposes, 

39. To enable the Dublin and Meath Railway Company to raise 
additional capital; and for other p q 

40. To authorise a deviation of part of the authorised line of the 
Frosterly and Stanhope Railway; to construct a new branch and other 
works; to abandon portions of authorised line and approach to Stan- 
hope; to raise additional capital; amend and repeal Acts; and for 
other purposes. 

42, For authorising the London and South Western Railway Com- 
pany to make and maintain additional works; and for authorising the 
transfer to them of the Wimbledon and Dorking Railway; and for 
making arrangements respecting their capital ; and for other purposes. 

45. To enable the Carlisle and Silloth Bay Railway and Dock Com- 


. pany to raise additional capital by preference-shares and otherwise ; and 
r other purposes, 


46, To authorise the construction of a railway in Middlesex, from the 
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a Northern Railway, through Highgate, Finchley, and Hendon, to 
gware. 

47. To authorise a lease of the undertaking of the Carlisle and Silloth 
Bay Railway and Dock Company to the North British Railway Com- 
pany; and for other purposes, 

48. To authorise a lease of the undertaking of the Port Carlisle Dock 
and Railway Company to the North British Railway Company ; and for 
other purposes, 

49. To authorise the North British Railway Company to make certain 
railways from their main line in the parish of Inveresk to the Farm 
Steading of Smeaton, and thence to near Macmerry and to their Hawick 
line at Hardengreen ; and for other purposes. 

51. For making a railway from the Peebles Railway at the Leadburn 
Station to the parish of Linton in Peeblesshire. 

54. For authorising the Stockton and Darlington Railway Company 
to make and maintain new lines of railway and other works in Durham ; 
and for other purposes. 

55. To authorise the making of a railway from Daventry in North- 
amptonshire to the London and North Western Railway near Weedon in 
the same county; and for other purposes. 

56. To confer upon the Tewkesbury and Malvern Railway Company 
further powers for the completion of their railway ; and for other purposes, 

57. To authorise the relinquishment of the street and railway autho- 
rised by the London Railway Depét and Storehouses Act, 1860; and 
for other purposes. 

58. To authorise the Metropolitan Railway Company to acquire cer- 
tain additional lands and execute further works for the purposes of their 
undertaking ; to confer further powers upon the Company with reference 
to the raising of capital; to authorise further agreements with other 
companies; and for other purposes. 

60. To enable the Denbigh, Ruthin, and Corwen Railway Company 
to create preference capital. 

62. For granting further powers to the Great North of Scotland 
Railway Company. 

63. To amend the Bradford, Wakefield, and Leeds Railway Act, 1860, 
and to make further provision as to purchase of land and completion of 
works on Ossett branch. 

64. To enable the Scottish North-Eastern Railway Company to 
raise additional capital, to make a deviation in their railway, and 
execute other works, and purchase additional lands ; to amend the Acts 
relating to the Company; and for other purposes. 

66. To authorise the lease of the Cromford and High Peak Railway 
to the London and North-Western Railway Company, and to make 
certain arrangements with reference to the capital of the Cromford and 
High Peak Railway Company; and for other purposes. 

67. For the incorporation of a Company for making a railway from 
Kington to Eardisley, with a branch therefrom ; and for vesting in such 
Company a tramroad called the Kington Railway, and enabling them 
to appropriate portions of such tramroad for the purposes of their under- 
taking ; and for other purposes. : 

68. To enable the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company to enlarge their stations at London mye and the Brick- 
layers’ Arms, and to alter certain roads, streets, and bridges; and for 
other purposes. 

69. For making a railway from the Cornwall Railway near Lost- 
withiel to Fowey in Cornwall ; and for other purposes. be 
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71, To authorise the construction of a railway from Weymouth to the 
Isle of Portland, and to extend the Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth 
Railway to the Harbour. 

Pris o confer further powers on the Newry and Armagh Railway 
mpany. 

78. To authorise the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company to make certain new lines of railway in Surrey and Sussex ; 
and for other purposes. 

79. For making a railway from the Scottish North-Eastern’ Rail- 
way near Limpet Mill to the Great North of Scotland Railway at Kin- 
tore, with branches to the Deeside Railway at Peterculter; and for 
other purposes. 

80. To enable the Maryport and Carlisle Railway Company to con- 
struct branch railways to Bolton and Wigton, to improve their station 
accommodation at Wigton, to purchase additional lands at Wigton and 
Aikbank, to raise further moneys; and for other purposes. 

81. For enabling the Midland Railway Company to construct new 
railways and works, and to acquire additional lands in the counties of 
Derby, Leicester, Warwick, Bedford, Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Middlesex ; and for other ag Sen 

85. To enable the North-Eastern Railway Company to construct 
branch railways from Market Weighton to Bavelics and at Hull, to 
raise additional capital ; and for other A spr a0 

86. For making a railway from the Great Northern Railway at Hat- 
field to the London and North-Western Railway at St. Albans ; and for 
other 
mo or granting further powers to the Alford Valley Railway 

m 


pany. 
88. To enable the Deeside Railway Company to raise additional 
capital for their original rd to maintain certain portions of their 
extension railway constructed beyond the authorised limits; and for 
other purposes. 
. 89. enable the Furness Railway Company to make a branch 
railway to Haweoat Quarry; to vest in the said Company the under- 
taking of the Ulverstone Canal Navigation; and to enable them to 
raise additional capital; and for other purposes. 

90. For making a railway in the West Riding of Yorkshire, to be 
called the Keighley and Worth Valley Railway ; and for other purposes. 

91. For the construction by the Midland Railway Company of new 
railways in connection with their Rowsley and Buxton Line, and for 
the abandonment of part of the authorised Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway; for authorising the use by the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company of parts of the intended 
railways ; and for other purposes, 

92. To authorise the Leeds, Bradford, and Halifax Junction Rail- 
way Company to deviate and extend the authorised line of their Batley 
Branch way in the West Riding of Yorkshire ; and for other pur- 


ses. 
93. To enable the Vale of Clwyd Railway Company to extend their 
railway to the north-west shore of the River Clwyd at Foryd; to divert 
a portion of the line of their present railway ; and for other ig 

94. To authorise the construction of railways within the town of 
Burton-upon-Trent ; and for other purposes. 

95. To enable the Hereford, Hay, and Brecon Railway Company to 
make and maintain deviations in the lines and levels of their railway ; 
and for other purposes. 
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_ 96. To enable the South-Eastern Railway’ Company to make rail- 
ways to Tunbridge and Dartford respectively, and to widen a portion 
of their North Kent line of railway, and to purchase additional lands 
for the purposes of their undertaking ; and for other purposes. 

97. To enable the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company to 
construct a branch railway to Shawforth and other works; to pure 
additional lands; and for other purposes. 

98. For vesting the Oldham, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Guide Bridge 
Junction Railway in the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and the 
London and North-Western Railway Companies ; and for other purposes, 

100. For making a railway from Kingston-upon-Hull to Hornsea. 

101. Dissolving the Ceylon Railway Company, and for other pur- 
poses connected therewith. 

104. To define the powers of the London and North-Western and 
Chester and Holyhead Railway Companies for raising money ; and for 
other purposes. 

106. For the Amalgamation of the South Durham and Lancashire 
Union and Eden Valley Railway Company with the Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway Company ; for the transfer to the last-named line of the 
Frosterley and Stanhope Railway; and for other purposes. 

108. To provide for the leasing of the Banbridge, Lisburn, and Bel- 
fast Railway to the Ulster Railway Company. 

109. To authorise the construction of a railway from Bala to Dol- 
gelly in Merionethshire ; and for other purposes, 

110. For making a railway from Corwen to Bala, and for other 

ses. ° 

111, For incorporating a company for making a railway in Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, to called the Launceston and South Devon 
Railway ; and for other purposes. 

112. To enable the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company to make a new railway in the county of Chester, to be called 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire (Godley and Woodley 
Branch) Railway ; and for other purposes. 

113. To authorise the consolidation into one undertaking of the 
Inverness and Ross-shire and Inverness and Aberdeen Junction Railways, 
and the union into one company of the two companies to which the 
said railways respectively belong. 

114. To authorise the Enniskillen and Bundoran Railway Company 
to extend their railway to the Midland Great Western Railway of 
Treland at Sligo; to change the name of the Company; and for other 


urposes. 

115. To enable the Llynvi Valley Railway Company to increase 
their capital; and for other purposes. ° 

118. To enable the Eden Valley Railway Company to construct 
certain extension and branch railways; to use portions of other rail- 
ways; to raise additional capital; and for other purposes. 

120. For dissolving the Hull and Holderness Railway Company, and 
vesting its undertaking in and uniting its shareholders with those of 
the North-Eastern Railway Company; and for other purposes. 

121. For making a railway from Johnstone to Bridge of Weir in 
Renfrewshire, with branches ; and for other purposes. 

124. To authorise the abandonment of a portion of the Garston and 
Liverpool Railway ; and for other purposes. 

127. For enabling the Great Western Railway Company to construct 
railways, and to acquire-additional lands in the counties of Stafford and 
Warwick; and for other purposes. __ 
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128. For incorporating a company for m&king a railway in Devon- 
shire, to be called the Moretonhampstead and South Devon Railway ; 
and for other purposes. 

129. To authorise the South Yorkshire Railway and River Dun 
Company, and the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company to contribute funds towards and to acquire the undertaking 
of the Trent, Alcholme, and Grimsby Railway a 

132. For extending the period limited for the completion of a por- 
tion of the railway of the Dartmouth and Torbay Railway Company, 
and for authorising them to raise a further sum of money; and for 
other purposes. 

133. To authorise the amalgamation of the Coniston Railway Com- 
pany with the Furness Railway Company; and for other purposes. 

135. To amalgamate the Caledonian and Dumbartonshire Junction 
Railway Company with the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Com- 


pany. 

136. To enable the Caledonian Railway Company to make certain 
deviations of their authorised lines of railway called the Cleland 
Branch Extension and the Omoa Branch in Lanarkshire ; and for other 


urposes. 

137. To enable the Caledonian Railway Company to make a branch 
railway from their Granton branch to Leith, with a connecting branch 
therefrom ; and for other pu A 

138. To amalgamate the Glasgow, Dumbarton, and Helensburgh 
Railway Company with the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company. 

139. For changing the name of the Dundalk and Enniskillen Rail- 
way Company to the name the Irish North-Western Railway Company ; 
and for authorising them to make and maintain an additional line of 
railway and other works; and to make arrangements with other com- 
panies and public bodies ; and to raise further moneys; and for other 


urposes. 

141. To enable the South Yorkshire Railway and River Dun Com- 
pany to make railways near Sheffield and Thorne, and to exercise other 
powers. 

142. For making a railway from the Hawick branch of the North 
British Railway near Newtown Saint Boswells to Dunse. 

143. For making a railway from Bishop’s Waltham to Botley. 

144. For effecting railway communication from the Metropolitan 
Extension of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway to the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham. 

145. For the amalgamation of the undertaking of the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and Carlisle Railway Company with the undertaking of 
the North-Eastern Railway Company ; and for other purposes. 

146. To enable the North-Eastern Railway Company to construct a 
branch railway between Blaydon and Conside, with branches there- 
from ; to acquire additional lands; and for other eee 

148. To authorise the construction of a railway from Hooton to Park- 
gate, in connection with the existing Birkenhead Railway, and for 
other purposes. 

149. To enable the Bristol and South Wales Union Railway Com- 
pany to construct a branch railway to communicate with a pier and 
other works at tlhe mouth of the river Avon; and to authorise certain 
arrangements with the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the city and 
county of Bristol with reference thereto. 

151. For making a railway from Horsham to Dorking, and for other 
purposes. 
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152. For making railways from the London and South-Western Rail- 
way to Hampton and Shepperton in Middlesex. 

153. To authorise the Mid Kent Railway Company to make a rail- 
way from the Mid Kent Railway to Addiscombe ; and for other pur- 
poses, 

154. To enable the North Eastern Railway Company to construct 
the Team Valley and other branch railways in Durham ; and for other 
purposes. 

156. To enable the Mid Wales Railway Company to alter the line 
and levels of their railway, and to make a junction between the Mid 
Wales and the Central Wales (Extension) Railways ; and to amend the 
Acts relating to the said company ; and for other purposes. 

158. For making a railway from the Sutton station of the Croydon 
and Epsom branch of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
to Banstead and Epsom Downs in Surrey. 

159. For making a railway from the Port of Bristol to the Old 
Channel at the mouth of the River Avon, together with a pier in the 
said river, and for other purposes. 

160. For making a railway from the Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock 
Railway to Wemyss Bay in Renfrewshire, and a pier and roads in con- 
nexion therewith ; and for other purposes. 

161. For authorising the Llanelly Railway and Dock Company to 
make and maintain new lines of railway by way of deviation of their 
authorised Swansea lines and Caermarthen line and other works, and to 
make arrangements with other companies, and to raise further capital, 
and. to make provision for laying down narrow gauge rails on the Caer- 
marthen and Cardigan Railway ; and for other purposes. 

162. For authorising the Llanidloes and Newtown Railway Company 
to make and maintain a line of railway for the joint use of the Mid 
Wales Railway Company and the Manchester and Milford Railway 
Company, and a station at Llanidloes for the joint use of the three | 
companies, and to raise further moneys; and for other purposes. 

163. To authorise the extension of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway to Walmer and Deal; and for other purposes. 

165. For making a railway from the North Devon Railway in the 
parish of Colebrook in Devonshire to Okehampton in the same county ; 
and for other purposes. 

166. For authorising the construction of railways from the Seven- 
oaks Railway to Maidstone and Tunbridge, and to join existing rail- 
ways at Tunbridge, all in Kent; and for other purposes. 

167. An Act to enable the Swansea Harbour Trustees to raise a 
further sum of money for the purposes of their undertaking ; and to 
authorize a lease or leases of the Swansea Harbour Railway and 
certain wharves in Swansea Harbour to the Vale of Neath Railway 
Company ; and to authorise the laying down of additional rails for the 
narrow gauge on that railway. 

168. To authorise the West Midland Railway Company to construct 
additional works, and to raise further sums of money; to provide 
facilities for the passage of their traffic to Newport in the county of 
Monmouth; to regulate their powers of raising money in respect of 
certain other undertakings ; and for other purposes. 

170. To facilitate arrangements by the Londonderry and Coleraine 
Railway Company with their creditors; and for other purposes. 

171. For making railways from Rickmansworth in Hertfordshire to 
Amersham and Chesham in Buckinghamshire; and for other pur- 


poses, 
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172. Toenable the Cacrmarthen and Cardigan Railway Company to 
extend their railway from Llangeller to Newcastle-Emlyn, and to 
raise further moneys. 

173. For making a railway from Kettering to Thrapstone in North- 
amptonshire ; and for other purposes. 

175. For making a railway from Stafford in the county of Stafford to 
Uttoxeter in the same county ; and for other purposes. 

176. For authorising the Aberystwith and Welsh Coast Railway 
Company to make and maintain additional lines of railway, and to re- 
claim lands near to their lines of railway, and to raise further moneys; 
and for other purposes. 

177. For conferring further powers upon the Andover and Redbridge 
Railway Company. 

178. For authorising agreements between the Briton Ferry Dock and 
Railway Company and other companiés, and a iease of part of their 
wharves, and for altering rates payable to the Neath Harbour Commis- 
sioners ; and for authorising the Briton Ferry Dock and Railway Com- 
pany to raise further capital ; and for other purposes. 

179. For making railways from Cowbridge in the county of Glamor- 
gan to join the Llantrissant and Taff Vale Junction Railway and the 
South Wales Railway ; and for other purposes. 

181. To amalgamate the Fife and Kinross Railway Company with 
the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway Company. 

182. For authorising the Vale of Neath Railway Company to lay 
down rails for the narrow gauge as well as the broad gauge on the 
Vale of Neath Railway, and to raise further moneys; and for other 
purposes. 

183. To authorise an alteration of the terms of the lease of the 
Severn Valley Railway to the West Midland Railway Company ; and 
for other purposes. 

184. To enable the Brecon and Merthyr Tydfil Junction Railway 
Company to make new railways, and for other purposes. 

185. For making a railway in Shropshire, to be called The West 
Shropshire Mineral Railway ; and for other purposes. 

‘, 187. To confer powers upon the Eastern Counties Railway Company 
with respect to the Epping Railways ; and for other purposes. 

189. For amalgamating the North British Railway and the Edin- 
burgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway and the West of Fife Railway and 
Harbour Companies; and for other purposes. 

190. For authorising the West Cheshire Railway Company to make 
and maintain additional lines of railway and other works, and to raise 
further moneys; and for other purposes. 

191. For authorising the Waterford and Limerick Railway Company 
to divert their tramway in the city of Limerick, and to work or lease 
the undertaking ofthe Limerick and Ennis Railway Company. 

192. To authorise the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
pany to construct additional works and acquire additional land in 
Kent and Surrey; and for other purposes connected with their under- 
takings. 

193. To authorise the construction of a railway in Glamorganshire 
and Breconshire, to be called The Dulas Valley Mineral Railway ; and 
for other purposes, 

194. An Act for making a railway to connect the South Stafford- 
shire Railway with the Cannock Chase Railway in Staffordshire; and 
for other purposes. 


195. To enable the Eastern Union Railway Company to make cer- 
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tain arrangements concerning their capital, and to subscribe to the 
Waveney Valley Railway. 

196. For transferring the Hereford, Ross, and Gloucester Railway, 
and for leasing the Ely Valley Railway to the Great Western Railway 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

197. To empower the Kent Coast Railway Company to construct 
railways or tramways at Ramsgate, and to raise further money ; and for 
other purposes. 

198. To enable the Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway Company 
to lease their undertaking, to acquire additional lands; and for other 
purposes, 

199. For making a railway, to be called the Spalding and Bourn 
Railway ; and for other purposes. 
¢ 200. For making a railway, to be called the Tottenham and Hamp- 
stead Junction Railway ; and for other purposes. 

201. To enable the Great Northern and Western (of Ireland) Railway 
Company to make a railway to Ballina; and for other purposes. 

202. For making a railway from Carnarvon to Port Madoc in the 
county of Carnarvon. 

206. For incorporating a Company ; and for making and maintaining 
tie East Gloucestershire Railway ; and for other purposes. 

207. For making a railway, to be called the East Grinstead, Groom- 
bridge, and Tunbridge Wells Railway; and for other purposes. 

208. For conferring’ additional powers on the London and North 
Western Railway Company in relation to their own undertaking and 
the undertakings of other companies ; and for authorising a deviation 
in the line of the South Leicestershire Railway ; and for other purposes, 

209. To enable the Merthyr, Tredegar, and Abergavenny Railway 
Company to lease their railway. _ 

210. For enabling the Mid-Sussex and Midhurst Junction Railway 
Company to extend the time for completing their railway ; to sell or 
lease their undertaking to the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway Company ; and for other purposes. 

211. To authorise the construction of a railway from the Bradford, 
Wakefield, and Leeds Railway at Wakefield to the South Yorkshire 
Railway at Barnby-upon-Don, and of certain branch railways, to be 
called the West Riding and Grimsby Railway. 

214. For authorising the Redditch Railway Company to raise further 
moneys ; and for other purposes. 

215. To extend the time for making the railway of the Kensington 
Station and North and South London Junction Railway Company ; and 
for other purposes. 

216. For authorising the Abingdon Railway Company to raise further 
moneys; and for other purposes. 

217. For making a railway from the Waterford and Tramore Railway 
near the city of Waterford to the town of Passage. 

218. For authorising an extension of the Oswestry, Ellesmere, and 
Whitchurch Railway; and for other purposes. 

219. To authorise the construction of a railway in Downshire from 
the Downpatrick and Newry Railway to Newcastle. 

220. For amending the Charing Cross Railway (City Terminus) Act, 
1861. 

221. For incorporating a company for making and maintaining the 
Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s Quay Junction Railway; and for other 
purposes. 

, 223. To amalgamate the Eastern Counties, the East Anglian, the 
L 3 
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Newmarket, the Eastern Union, and the Norfolk Railway Companies ; 
and for other 
ease 


224. Fora of the undertaking of the Mid Kent Railway (Brom- 


ley to Saint Mary’s Cray) Company to the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway Company ; and for other purposes. 

225. For the amalgamation of the Somerset Central Railway Com- 
pany and the Dorset Central Railway Company; and for other pur- 


ses. 

226. The authorise the construction of a railway in Shropshire, to be 
called the Wellington and Drayton Railway. 

227. For making a railway and harbour in Devonshire, to be called 
the Sidmouth Railway and Harbour; and for other purposes. 


V. NAVIGATION 


Rivers :—222. To protect the waters of the Mersey and the Irwell 
and of certain of their tributaries from certain obstructions. 

Harbours, Piers, Docks, &c.:—29. For making a pier and harbour at 
Brean Down on the Bristol Channel; and for other purposes. 

31. For the preservation and improvement of the pier and harbour of 
Berwick-upon-T weed. 

76. For incorporating the Tyne General Ferry Company, and for 
authorising them to establish, make, and maintain ferries on, along, and 
across the River Tyne, and landing places and other works; and for 
other purposes. 

82. For making and maintaining a harbour, piers, and other works at 
Ventnor in the Isle of Wight ; and for other purposes. 

122. To dissolve the present body of the Wexford Harbour Commis- 
sioners, and to appoint new commissioners; and for other purposes. 

169. For constructing and maintaining a pier at Weston-super-Mare 
in Somersetshire. 

180. To authorise the British Fisheries Soviety to construct piers or 
breakwaters, and other works in connexion with Pulteney Harbour, and 
to amend the Act relating thereto. ; 

213. For extending the time for the purchase of lands and the comple- 


tion of the works authorised by The Dagenham (Thames) Dock Act, 
1855 ; and for other purposes. 


VI. PrivaTg REGULATIONS :— 


Of these there are eight. One is for the Mayor and Corporation of 
London, and the governors of St. Thomas's Hospital, to sell the present 
hospital to the Charing Cross Railway Company, and to acquire a new 
site for the same; one is for inclosing the commons of Dollow and 
Kilmore in Tipperary; one is for a dissolution of marriage; and the 
other five for the regulation of estates, 
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XV.—SUMMARY OF PUBLIC PETITIONS. 
Session 25 & 26 Victoria. 
I, Parliamentary. 


Petitions 
or 
y Number. 


Parliamentary Representation — For In- 
quiry, &c. 
saan Petitions on Parliamentary Subjects 18 


II. Ecclesiastical, 


Burials Bill—Against . 

Church Rates—For Settlement of Ques- 
tion 

Church Rates Abolition Bills—Against ‘ 

Courts of the Church i omer Bill— 
Against 

Intoxicating Liquors — For “Prohibiting 
Sale on Sunday 

Marriages of Affinity Bill—against 

——In Favour . 

Maynooth College Act—For Repeal 

Roman Catholic Pauper Children (Scot- 
land)—Complaining of Proselytising . 

Roman Catholic Prisoners Bill—Against . 

Roman Catholics (Prisons)—For Better 
Spiritual Provision . 

—— Against Separate Education or Ap- 

pointment of Chaplains, &c. . . 
Sunday Trading—For Restriction . 
Other Petitions on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 


III. Colonial. 


Azeem-Jah, Prince—For Restoration of 
Rights, &e. 

Newfoundland—For Dismissal ‘of Govemor 

Other Petitions on Colonial Subjects . 


IV. Taxation. 


Brewing Licence—Against Proposed Tax. 

Fire Insurance—For or 
of Duty . 

Hops—For Repeal « or Reduction of Duty . 

Income Tax—For Alteration of Scale . 

—— For Re-adjustment . ° 

Indian Tariff—For Abolition of Duties on 
Yarn and Cotton Goods . ° 

Other Petitions relating to Taxation. 


V. Miscellaneous. 


Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act Amend- 


227 
No. of ge 
2° 1,097 
33 1,366 
; 
9 1,346 42,673. 
29 2,560 
5 149 7,266 
19 348-4, 994 
11 582 
43 120 9,615 
3 723 71,685 
9 86 42,076 
1 8,634 
12 84 7,168 
1 21,438 
6 11 2,194 
20 2,838 
20 139 3,613 
& 
16 28 17,193 
| 2 7 433 7 
| 
2 23 1,469 
1 89 4,639 
187 26,529 
12 41 9,961 
4 9 1,764 
40 63 1,766 a 


Public P. tition 


Collieries—For Compelling Construction of 
Double Shaft, &e. ‘ 

Currency—For Alteration of Law 

Distress in Ireland—For Relief ; 

Dublin Improvements— For Appropriation 
of Certain Local Taxes to Local Im- 
provements. 

Education (Revised) Code—Against 

Education (Modified Revised) Code — 
Against 

Education (Re-Modified Revised) ) Code— 
Against 

Edueation (Scotland) Bill—A gainst 

For Alteration 

Fisheries (Ireland) Bill—In Favour 

Grand Jury Cess (Ireland) Bill—For Al- 

Highways Bill—Against 

Industrial and Provident Societies —F or 
Consolidation of Law 

Intoxicating Liquors — For Prohibiting 
Sale in certain Cases 

Licences—For Alteration of Law. 

Markets and Fairs (Ireland) Bill—For . 

Nottingham District — Against attaching 
ecrtain Districts to Basford Union . 

Parochial Assessments Bill—Against 

Poor Law—For Alteration of Law as to 
Settlement and Assessment . 

(Ireland)—For Alteration of 

aw, 

Poor Relief ( Ireland) (No. 2) Bill—Against 

—— For Alteration 

Post Office (Letter Carriers) —For Taquiry 
into Grievances 

Public Houses (Scotland) Acts ‘Amendment 

In Favour 
Railway Companies—For Alteration of Law 
Russo-Dutch Loan—lor suspending Pay- 


ment of Dividends until Restoration ° 


of Polish Independence . - 
Sale of Spirits Bill—In Favour 
Savings Banks, &c.--For Alteration of Law 
‘Tramways—For Legalizing 
‘Turnpike Gates (Surrey and Sussex Turn- 
pike Trust Act, &c.)—For Removal of 
certain Gates and Side Bars. 
Other Petitions or Miscellaneous subjects 


Total Number . 


Petitions 


2 


1,467 


No. of 
Signa- 
tures, 


11,590 
1,943 
2,952 


2,753 
17,195 
14,973 

8,155 

1,116 

3,065 

1,737 


1,596 
3,229 


10,252 
220,408 
28,210 
3,376 


2,830 
1,325 


1,058 


146,079 


2,063 
4,769 


1,608 


59,835 
7,719 
5,407 


3,347 
1,018 
3,987 
20,938 


3,034 
28, 452 


10,198 


973,111 


| 298 
sign Total 
Officially or Wuleber. 
under Seal. 
| ll: 
5. 
ee 1 
26 457 
64 1,641 
2 70 
92 
13 24 
18 
13 52 
5 76 
248 1,006 
5 44 
mei 2 65 
1 
40 $4 
i 
| | 2 
23 339 
« 
16 41 
4 94 357 
26 299 
15 
19 48 
30 
6 
1 3 
1 
| 6413 
| 
| 
4 
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XVI.—ARCHITECTURE AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


1, Procress:—Art Pusiic Monuments. 
Year by year, and month by month, does the subject and extent of 
architectural progress and public improvements in England force 
itself more and more on the attention. It is indeed true, as we are 
often reminded, that we can show no such wonderful transformation 
as has been accomplished in Paris at the bidding of an imperial will, 
which admits of no opposition, and commands resources that are 
practically unbounded. But with even this we may be well content 
to compare the progress which has been for so many years going on, 
not in the metropolis only, but in every part of this country, and 
which still continues, not without abatement merely, but with con-> 
stant increase alike in area and importance. And the comparison 
loses nothing when we contemplate this progress as the result of 
voluntary, for the most part of private, and largely of individual 
exertion and enterprise. ‘Thirty or forty years ago public improve- 
ments were either the work of the Government or great com- 
mercial adventures, and comparatively limited in their application ; 
and architectural character, such as it then was, was nearly confined 
to great national and public buildings. Now improvement has 
reached everywhere. In London we have seen vailttons willingly 
expended, whilst more millions are in course of expenditure, in 
bettering the water-supply; in removing the sewage; in laying 
out parks and public grqunds; in widening streets, and in various 
other measures, all having for their purpose the maintenance of 
the health and the promotion of the comfort of all classes of the 
inhabitants: and with this vast outlay for physical improvement we 
have beheld the erection, at an outlay at least equal in amount, of 
houses of parliament, national galleries and museums, churches, 
schools, buildings devoted to commercial purposes, and even places 
of cheap amusement, in number, magnitude, and amount of attention 
to architectural effect and internal decoration quite without parallel. 
And what has been done in the metropolis has been done, in their 
respective degrees, to an extent quite as remarkable—in some in- 


stances even more remarkable—in the great centres of manufactures . 


and commerce, in the seats of our universities, and even in our 
smaller country towns. In sanitary matters very much remains to be 
accomplished, and in many places improvement is obstinately and 
successfully opposed; but it is making a steady and, on the whole, 
satisfactory advance. In architecture much that has been done has 
not been in good taste—much we may readily admit has been in very 
bad taste-—but everywhere there is the endeavour after ornament as 
well as use ; and even where the success is least, it is something to 
have had the endeavour. And this striving after the beautiful is no 
longer confined to buildings of a costly character. Even shops and 
dwellings of a moderate grade are now seldom built without putting 
forward some architectural pretensions. 

Of the annual stages of this progress the ‘Companion to the 
Imanac’ has borne faithful, however insufficient, record. The 
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following pages will indicate at what rate it is at present advancing. 
But it is only when we can look back over a series of years that we 
can at all adequately comprehend how much has been accomplished. 
The reader must, for example, have noticed with some surprise the 
list of new churches published in the ‘Companion’ from year to 

r, yet he is probably hardly prepared for the statement that at 
oe three thousand new churches have been built in England during 
the last thirty years ; whilst a still larger number of old ones have 
been “restored,” the restoration in many instances amounting almost 
to a rebuilding. And, of course, with these churches there has been 
a correspondent increase of places of worship of the various dissenting 
bodies. Again, we are accustomed to notice that new dwelling- 
houses are rising on every side, yet few would ge the state-. 
ment in the recent Census, that there were nearly half a million 
(496,255) more houses in England and Wales in 1861 than in 1851, 
or the conclusion that,—very many old houses having necessarily 
been destroyed,—we have, during these ten years, constructed at least 
a thousand houses a week. 

Turning now to the works of the year, we have to note that the 
ground has been cleared and the foundations formed of the new 
Foreign Office. The building is to be of Portland stone; the style 
Italian ; and it is to be a with without loss of time. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the Commissioner of Works, the Foreign 
Office is not to stand alone, but to form a portion of a comprehensive 
plan for the concentration of the Government offices, based on the 
scheme of M. Crepinet, for which a premium of 500/. was awarded 
in 1858. According to the plan, as now modified, the ground to be 
occupied by the Government offices consists of a quadrangle, at the 
four corners of which are to be erected, if the House of Commons 
will vote the requisite funds for the purpose, the Foreign Office, the 
Indian Office, the Colonial Office, and the Pay Office. There will 
be plenty of room for all of these, said the Commissioner, for after 
the Foreign and Indian Offices have been erected there will still be 
‘70,000 square feet of ground ; and when the Law Courts are removed 
from Westminster Hall, there will be 30,000 square feet more at the 
— of the public, which will give a total of 110,000 square 

eet. 

But the Courts of Law must remain some time longer at West- 
minster, the House of Commons having rejected, by a small majority, 
the Government bill for erecting new courts on a site between the 
Strand and Lincoln’s-inn, as described in the ‘Companion’ for 1861, 
p- 224. The House rejected another proposal of the Government,— 
to remove the Natural History Collections from the British Museum 
to South Kensington. The excessive inconvenience of this latter 
site for the public generally—and a more inconvenient site it would 
be difficult to select—was, apart from financial considerations, suffi- 
cient perhaps to justify the House in refusing to adopt the Govern- 
ment measure. But the difficulties arising from want of space at the 
British Museum have long been a source of embarrassment to the 


Museum officials, and a great hindrance to the full enjoyment of its 
matchless treasures by students and the public at large. During this 
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last summer, as during three or four preceding summers, the portico, 
the grand architectural feature of the building, was blocked up by 
hideous black wooden sheds, in which the remarkable marbles from 
Halicarnassus, which cost so much public money to obtain, remained 
rigidly shut away from the public gaze. It is a grievous pity that the 
Government did not adopt the recommendation made two years ago 
by a Committee of the House of Commons to purchase the entire 
block of houses from Montague-place and Montague-street to Char- 
lotte-street, which could have been obtained at a moderate rate, and 
would have permitted adequate, systematic, and gradual extension. 
(See ‘Companion to Almanac, 1861,’ p. 222.) 

The two central courts at the South Kensington Museum, erected 
from the designs of Captain Fowke, were opened in June. ‘hey are 
termed by the authorities Glazed Courts, little more than huge glass 
cases, and that is exactly their character. They are each about a 
hundred feet square, but the southern court is eventually to be con- 
siderably extended: at present it is closed by a brick wall, which is 
to be removed when additions are made to the building. As exhibi- 

*tion rooms they have many good qualities. They are light, airy, 
and permit of a free éirealation of the visitors. When filled with 
their costly contents—and the North Court is permanently appro- 
priated to the Italian Renaissance sculpture, wood and ivory carvings, 
terra-cottas, majolica ware, &c., whilst the South Court held this 
summer the singularly interesting Loan Collections—the rooms un- 
doubtedly present a striking appearance. But in themselves they 
possess little beauty. ‘The roofs are especially ugly, and they admit 
an unpleasant glare of light on a summer’s day. They are of iron 
and glass, and are supported on iron columns, The Department of 
Science and Art is trying its hand on the artistic decoration of the 
south room—by far the lakes of the two—but it will be as well 
to refrain from criticising the effect till the whole is completed. 

Captain Fowke’s more ambitious effort, the International Exhibi- 
tion building, has met with a unanimity of censure from native and 
foreign architects and critics almost without precedent. Certainly 
there is little to be said in its favour as a work of art. But the por- 
tion devoted to Industrial Art served its purpose very fairly, and 
many of the inconveniences which were laid to the charge of the 
building were rather due to the injudicious arrangements of the 
Commissioners, who possessed a rare facility in blundering. But the 

eat domes, on which so much dependence was placed, were un- 
oubtedly a great mistake. ‘They contributed nothing to the external 
effect from any point of view, and inside the excess of light and heat 
was so inconvenient that a huge awning had to be erected under one, 
so that the; cupola itself was wholly excluded from view, and under 
the other it was found necessary to erect screens over some of the 
glass cases. 

The building was fully described by us last year, and its probable 
shortcomings indicated. We may therefore, in the uncertainty 
which at present prevails as to its retention, refrain from any further 
notice of this portion of it. Of the permanent buildings we may 

however say a few words. The Picture Galleries have been called 
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the most magnificent in Europe, the best lighted, and the best venti- 
lated. But this is mere idle talk. In length they may compare with 
any: but they, are not magnificent; they are not well lighted, and 
they are not well ventilated. Filled with choice pictures of every 
modern school, their appearance was very striking and impressive ; 
but the magnificence was due to the pictures, and not to the archi- 
tecture. For large pictures the rooms are of sufficient width, and 
not ill-proportioned : but there their merits cease. The cornices are 
heavy, the mouldings and other decorative details poor and meagre. 
The profile of the coving is not agreeable, and the connection of the 
skylights with the walls seems altogether ill-managed. And the sky- 
lights themselves, and the timbering of the roofs, are so mean and 
clumsy as to have attracted the eye in a painful degree till they were 
shut out from view by the calico screen it was found necessary to 
stretch across the lower opening in the principal rooms; or until the 
attention was drawn away in the secondary apartments by the flapping 
calico curtain that was suspended along the centre like a sheet hung 
up to dry. And these calico screens, as they became stained by the 
rain, which everywhere found its way through the roof, had anything® 
but an elegant appearance. Before the screens were put up there 
was certainly abundant light; but it was so abundant that it soon 
had to be modified in the way we have seen, and then, though there 
was still ample light on a midsummer day, as the autumn drew on it 
became at an early hour in the afternoon difficult to see the old and 
the low-toned ‘pictures, and, long before the time fixed for closing, 
impossible to see any properly. As regards the ventilation, it is un- 
questionable that there was enough air even on a summer day. In 
the winter season there are probably no other picture galleries in the 
kingdom through which blow such bitter blasts ; whilst there is cer- 
tainly none which has so perfect an apparatus as the curious louvre- 
board contrivance, which extends just above the floor the whole 
length of the principal rooms, for directing the east wind full upon 
the lower members of those who may linger incautiously gazing on 
the pictures which hang upon the front wall. 

In truth these galleries are wrong in principle. Rooms of such an 
extent, and so arranged, may produce a certain architectural effect, 
but they can never be made rooms which you may, at all times of the 
year, stay long in with pleasure, or study in with comfort. For a 
holiday show it may be well to produce a startling coup-d’eil by 
collecting in one great room, or suite of great rooms, as many fine 
pictures as can by possibility be brought together. But pictures are 
not furniture, to be looked at in ensemble. ‘They are works of mind, 
to be considered separately, and, if of sufficient excellence to repay 
the labour, to be studied carefully. And they are always best under- 
stood and most enjoyed when seen apart. Of course the exigencies 
of the case put a limit to the segregation ; but the true principle for 
a picture gallery is to have as many rooms as is compatible with 
the architectural requirements, with effectual lighting, and with the 
maintenance of an equable temperature—a prime necessity for the 
preservation of the pictures. To have, if possible, none of the 
rooms larger than is necessary for permitting the largest painting to 
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_ be seen at an adequate distance. To have, in short, several rooms of 
moderate dimensions in place of a few “grand saloons.” ‘To build 
rooms for the pictures; not to make the pictures subservient to 
architectural effect, or assist in setting off a “splendid vista.” And 
always there should be for the cabinet pictures small rooms so lighted 
that the pictures may be placed immediately under the eye. 

We have dwelt, as it may.seem unduly, on this subject, because 
we shall have other picture-galleries built before long, and we are 
anxious to do what little we may to remove the very general impres- 
sion, that whatever may be the faults of the International Exhibition 
building, the picture-galleries are nearly faultless, Ifthe galleries are 
to be ea as picture-galleries, they may, and we trust will, be greatly 
modified and improved ; but they will always remain examples of 
what to avoid, rather than models to follow. 

The principal or Cromwell Road facade of the permanent building 
it is proposed to decorate with mosaics illustrating the various indus- 

trial occupations of the country, as funds can be raised for the 
purpose. These are to be placed in the circular-headed window-like 

recesses, thirty-eight in number, which extend along the front of the 
building. Cartoons of two or three of the mosaics were prepared 
some months back, and placed in the positions they were intended to 
occupy. If care be taken that, without being formally alike, they 
are accordant in character and of real excellence as works of art, 
there can be little doubt that such mosaics will produce a very 
striking as well as novel effect. Other polychromatic decoration 
is also proposed to be added, and also decorations in terra-cotta. 

But for all these to produce a really impressive whole it will be 

necessary for the building itself to undergo very considerable and 

somewhat costly modifications. Essentially it is wanting in dignity. 

It must, if possible, be more broken into masses, so as to allow of a 

broader play of light and shadow. More importance must be given 

to the central or grand entrance. This may be effected by giving to 
it greater height and depth; by the addition of massive ig serv 
features, and crowning it with a roof of more elevation and a better 

form. Then the end towers must have corresponding character; a 

better roof must be substituted throughout ; a cornice of bolder and 

more artistic design be made to impart a nobler character to the 
elevation ; and lastly, something, it is difficult to say what, must be 
done to break the wearisome monotony of the long horizontal roof- 
lines. Further, if the cost be not an insuperable obstacle, there 
might well be a series of statues of distinguished artists and inventors 
ranged in front of the piers which separate the windows. Other 
ornamental features asst suggest themselves in order to give com- 
pleteness and harmony to the whole; and as the result we are 
disposed, after repeated examinations of the building, to believe that 
we might have a facade with a really distinctive character, and one 
that would in a great measure justify the eulogies with which the 
design was originally heralded, but which, as the building at present 
appears, are simply ludicrous. ; 

The mention of the mosaic decorations for the exterior of the 

Exhibition building rerginds us that another experimental application 
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of this method of decoration is about to Be made. Signor Salviati, of 
Venice, whose vitreous mosaic ornaments attracted a large amount of 
attention in the International Exhibition, has received a commission 
to prepare six or eight for the interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral. As 
this is the kind of decoration with which Wren from the first hoped 
to see his masterwork adorned, we may be well pleased at the 
prospect of his purpose being, however tardily, carried out ; and as 
it will be applied under the direction of Mr. Penrose, who has long 
earnestly advocated its introduction, it is sure to be applied with 
sound judgment. But the superiority of mosaic over fresco for the 
interior decoration of the Houses of Parliament, which has been in 
many quarters somewhat strongly urged of late, we take the liberty 
to question. 

There seems to be no doubt that the frescoes, or at least several ot 
them, which have been painted in the Houses of Parliament have 
extensively decayed ; so extensively as, in the words of the Com- 
missioner of Works, ‘ to excite a good deal of apprehension, and 
deserve a good deal of attention.” This may have arisen from some 
imperfection in the process—a novel one with English artists—but 
we fear it is too certain that the process itself is at best ill adapted to 
an English climate. There is, however, a fatal objection to mosaic 
for mural decoration except at a considerable elevation. It is a 
mechanical process, not a work of fine art. The great charm ot 
every true work of art is, that it exhibits the immediate handiwork of 
the artist himself. A picture in mosaic is a lame and tedious copy 
by a sort of superior mechanic, under whose slow and toilsome mani- 
pulation the force and spirit of the original of necessity evaporates. 
And there is another process which, while giving infinitely greater 
facility to the artist than fresco, preserves and intensifies whatever is 
good in it, and which, unlike fresco, promises to be really permanent : 
this is the method of water-glass painting, in which Mr. Maclise 
has executed his great picture of the ‘Meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher after the Battle of Waterloo,’ completed at the beginning of 
the year in the Royal Gallery of the House of Lords. This magnifi- 
cent picture, 46 feet long by 12 feet high, is by far the noblest 
mural painting which has yet been executed in England—grander in 
conception, more elaborate in treatment, and ssing technical 
qualities which would have been impossible in fresco. And its 
success seems to render the resort to any such operose and unsatis- 
factory process and material as mosaic quite unnecessary for any 
other than exterior decoration, or, as in St. Paul’s, mere decorative 
work to be placed at an elevation too great to admit of the artist’s 
handling, and the subtleties of thought and expression, being seen. 

Among public monuments, the first consideration must be given to 
the National Memorial, unhappily rendered necessary by the uni- 
versally lamented death of the Prince Consort. At first, as we need 
hardly mention, it was intended that the Memorial should take the 
form of an immense monolithic granite obelisk ; but as no block of 
sufficient size could be obtained, the intention was necessarily aban- 
doned. Had it been carried into execution, it would, as it was 
known to have met with her Majesty’s approval, no doubt have 
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found general acceptance ; but being abandoned, we may express 
our doubts whether the obelisk is adapted to such a purpose, or 
indeed suitable at all for erection in London. In its native home the 
obelisk had a determinate and well-understood meaning. Obelisks 
were not erected in Egypt singly as isolated memorials, but in pairs 
before the propylea of the temples, and their faces were covered 
with hieroglyphic inscriptions which set forth the object for which 
they were erected. Every traveller bears witness to their impressive 
character as so placed, and ‘‘ of the value of their vertical lines to 
relieve and contrast with the monotonous horizontal line of the 
building.” But as Wilkinson, from whom we have just quoted, 
remarks, it is altogether a different thing when placed alone in an 
open space; ‘‘and to copy the obelisk (with which we have no 
association of ideas) as a monument, gives the impression of inability 
to compose a monumental design.” But, unhappily, this fashion of 
copying instead of inventing is deep rooted in the modern mind. It 
was even seriously proposed by an architect of great eminence to re- 
produce, as a Memorial of the Prince Consort, the famous Mausoleum 
of Halicarnassus ! 

The committee of architects, appointed on the failure of the obelisk 
scheme, recommended a plan for the Memorial which obtained the 
sanction of the Royal Committee and the approval of the Queen. It 
is to appropriate a space, 1,200 feet by 340, on the north side of the 
Kensington Road, opposite to the entrance of the Horticultural 
Gardens, ‘‘ for entrances to Hyde Park, for terraces, fountains, 
flights of steps or inclines ;” and to place in the centre of this area the 
Memorial itself, which, ‘if in bronze, may be a group of statues 
without a building, or, if in marble, with a building to protect 
them.” In addition, it is proposed that there should be ‘‘ a spacious 
hall and its necessary adjuncts, as a place for general art-meetings, 


or for such assemblies as are about to take place in London in con- 


nexion with social science and its kindred pursuits.” This building 
is intended ‘‘to carry into effect, to a certain extent, the frequently 
expressed wishes of the Prince, and particularly to realize his 
views as stated in his address at the opening of the Horticultural 
Gardens.” 

The plan thus broadly sketched has the merit of novelty, definite- 
ness of purpose, and a certain grandeur. The General Committee 
invited the distinguished architects who drew up the plan to submit 
designs for its realization. ‘Two out of the seven gentlemen so called 
upon declined to enter into the competition, and two others were 
invited in their stead. The drawings are to be sent in by the Ist 
of January. When these are supplied, no doubt an effort will be 
made to ascertain whether sufficient funds can be obtained for carrying 
out so costly a design. 

The local Memorials which have been projected in every part of 
the kingdom, whilst they pear to the general respect in which the 
memory of the Prince is held, will, it may be feared, do much to 
curtail the funds for the National Memorial. These local Memorials 
seem likely to take all kinds of shapes. In the majority of instances 


probably they will appear as statues, or be in some way visibly and. 
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tangibly connected with the Prince in-whose honour they claim to 
be raised. In many, they will appear as new wings to hospitals, as 
mechanics’ institutes, or other useful objects. In many, it is plain 
that only by a stretch of the inventive faculty can they be designated 
or accepted as memorials of the Prince. There was a want which 
the necessities of the place urgently required to be supplied. Phi- 
Janthropists or sanitary reformers saw the need ; but, as is too com- 
monly the case, the inhabitants were apathetic. ‘The Prince’s death 
suggested a seasonable and effective ‘‘ cry” for raising subscriptions, 
and the place obtains at once, as a Memorial to the Prince Consort, 
that for which, without some such fillip, it might have had to wait 
some ten or twelve years longer. | 

Of those which are properly Memorials to the Prince, that at 
Manchester promises to be the most ornamental in character. It 
will stand on the esplanade in front of the infirmary, between the 
fountains, and in a line with the statues of Wellington and Peel. 
The memorial will consist of a marble statue of the Prince, which 
will stand within a structure, Florentine Gothic in style, open at the 
four sides, and crowned with a tall roof-spire. ‘This building, which 
is from the designs of Mr. Worthington, will be of white stone, with 
columns of coloured marble; will be decorated with rilievi, carvings, 
tracery, and crocketing, and will be about 70 feet high. The statue 
is the gift of the Mayor; the building will be erected by subscription. 
Another memorial siatue of the Prince is also to be erected at Man- 
chester, or rather its suburb Salford, in the Peel Park. These two 
statues seem to afford a curious illustration of the little regard that is 
given to fitness in such matters. ‘The statue which is to stand in the 
very heart of our busiest manufacturing city will represent the Prince 
‘in the robes of the Order of the Garter, with a copy of the rules of 
the order in his hand,.”’ ‘That in Peel Park will represent him ‘‘ in 
his costume as Chancellor of the University of Oxford.’ The two 
statues are by the same sculptor, Mr. Noble: on what possible prin- 
ciple could he have arrived at the conclusion that the Prince should 
stand in the streets of Manchester, of all places in the world, lec- 
turing on the Order of the Garter? or that in the neighbouring 
People’s Park, founded in commemoration of the victory of Free 
Trade, he should appear as representative of the University of Oxford 
—unless, indeed, under some notion of doing it as an act of vicarious 
penance ? Or why one rather than the other? Is the drapery of a 
statue designed for a special purpose and a particular place really a 
matter of indifference or chance? One can understand why for the 
statue of the Prince about to be erected at Balmoral Mr. Theed 
should have adopted the Highland costume, whatever we may think 
of the fitness of the costume itself; and, without being too exacting, 
we may fairly ask that some such little amount of consideration as 


that should be given to such obvious conditions ,of appropriate- 
ness here. Several other statues of the Prince are commissioned. 
Mr. Noble, who seems to be first favourite in the race, has, among 
others, to execute one for Leeds and another for Bath. What 
speciality of costume will he contrive for these? The Birmingham 
statue is intrusted to Mr. Foley ; that for Halifax to Mr. Thornycroft. 
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The Memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851 is making steady 
progress in the Gardens of the Horticultural Society. It is to be 
crowned with a statue of the Prince Consort, instead of one of her 
Majesty as originally intended. But the memorial has been deprived 
of much of the interest which it might have possessed by the circum- 
stance of its erection in the grounds of a private society—assuredly 
a very peculiar appropriation of a public memorial. 

Respecting our two i national memorials, we have only to 
repeat the statement made regularly for some years past: No visible 

rogress has been made with the Wellington Memorial; and the 
ions are not yet bags on the pedestal of the Nelson Column. 

The statue of Sir Hugh Myddleton, on Islington Green, was 
inaugurated with some pomp by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
last July. It is of marble, 83 feet high, and stands on a broad 
granite pedestal, on the east and west sides of which is a marble 
figure of a boy pouring water from a vase. The sculptor was 
the late Mr. Thomas, and the work is of a pleasing, ornamental 
character. The statue is the gift of Sir M. Peto; the drinking 
fountains were erected by subscription, the New River Company 
becomingly enough undertaking to supply the water free as their 
testimonial to the memory of their founder. But if the statue of one 
of our great sanitary benefactors has been erected in London, that of 
another has been removed—Jenner having made an enforced migration 
to the waterworks enclosure in Kensington Gardens. 

The Stephenson Memorial for Newcastle-on-Tyne has at length 
been completed. It consists of a colossal bronze statue of George 
Stephenson, which stands on a massive pedestal thirty feet high, 
at the angles of which are statues of a pitman, a blacksmith, a plate- 
layer, and an engine-driver. Stephenson is habited in the costume 
he usually wore when pursuing his out-of-door avocations—a frock- 
coat, trousers, and a shepherd’s plaid. Mr. Lough has undoubtedly 
produced in this a work considerably above the average merit. 

At Birmingham a memorial has been erected of Joseph Sturge. 
It was designed by the late Mr. John Thomas, and consists of a 
central marble statue of Mr. Sturge, with subordinate statues of 
Peace and Charity. At the base are drinking-fountains. The statue 
of Crompton at Bolton has been inaugurated; as has also Munro’s 
statue of Mr. Herbert Ingram at Boston. Mr. Davis’s statue of 
Josiah Wedgwood, which is to be erected at Stoke-upon-Trent, has 
been successfully cast: the reader, no doubt, remembers seeing it at 
the International Exhibition. . 

A statue of the historian Hallam has just been completed by 
Mr. Theed for erection in St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is well spoken 
‘of, but we know it only by report. Mr. Lawson’s colossal bronze 
statue of the Duke of Wellington, and rilievi of four of the Duke’s 
great battles, for placing on the memorial column at Liverpool, are 
advancing towards completion. A monument has been raised on a 
hill opposite the Manor House at Hughenden, Bucks, in honour of 
Isaae Disraeli, the author of ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ by the wife 
of his son, Benjamin Disraeli. It is an ornamental structure of Bath 
stone, having on the base a portrait of the elder Disraeli in low 
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relief. The monument proposed to be erected by the people of 
Cornwall in honour of Sir Humphry Davy is to be placed on an 
elevated site on the north side of Mount’s Bay ; it is to consist of a 
lofty square tower of granite, designed by Messrs. Salter and Perrow, 
and to be crowned with a colossal statue of the great chemist. 


2, Pusric Anp SanrTaARyY IMPROVEMENTS. 


As the works of the Metropolitan Main Drainage Scheme advance, 
their magnitude becomes better understood ; but from the character 
of the works, and so large a proportion of them being hidden alike 
whilst in progress and when completed, their vastness, and the skill 
and labour expended upon them, will probably never be fully under- 
stood by the general public. They are to drain the largest and the 
most populous city in the world, and to do this effectually they must 
drain an area of above a hundred square miles. How this will be 
accomplished has been so fully described in a previous volume, that 
here it will only be necessary to take note of the progress that has 
been made. 

The works, as will be recollected, consist of two entirely distinct 
series of sewers: one for London north of the Thames, the other for 
London on the south, each being carried to an outfall below Wool- 
wich. The northern works, which are the more extensive and costly, 
consist of a High, a Middle, and a Low Level Sewer, with what is 
called the Western District Sewer. The High Level Sewer is com- 
i and in operation. It extends from Hampstead, by Kentish 

own, near the New Cattle Market; Highbury Vale; Stoke New- 
ington to Hackney, where it absorbs the old offensive open sewer 
known as Hackney-brook, and thence, by way of Victoria Park, to 
the Penstock Chamber at Old Ford, crossing in its way the New 
River, and Sir George Ducket’s Canal, and the Great Northern and 
North-London Railways. It is wholly underground, the larger por- 
tion of it being formed by tunnelling ; is built of the best bricks laid 
with the greatest care; is 9} miles long; varies in diameter, widen- 
ing as it goes, from 4 feet to 12 feet by 9; and has cost 178,000/. 

The Middle Level Sewer commences at Kensal Green, 
through Kensington Park and Notting Hill, follows the line of the 
Bayswater-road and Oxford-street, and thence, with its branches, 
traverses London from west to east, till finally, by way of Shoreditch, 
it makes its way to Old Ford, where it unites with the High Level 
Drain at the Penstock Chamber mentioned above. The Middle 
Level Sewer in all exceeds 12 miles in length, and, like the former, 
increases to a size of 12 feet by 9. The construction of this sewer 
is an exceedingly troublesome and anxious task, the engineer having 
almost literally to feel his way beneath the main thoroughfares of 
London, every part of which is intersected with old sewers, and gas 
and water pipes, and of none of which is there any plan or map extant. 
Of this line above 7 miles have been completed at a cost of about 
180,000/.; but this does not include the heavier part of the work. 

The contract for the western district works, which are to drain 
Acton, Hammersmith, and Fulham, has been taken for something 
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under 70,0007., but the works are as yet hardly commenced. The 
sewage of this western district will be carried to a station on the 
‘Thames side near Chelsea, where it will be deodorized, and the clear 
water be discharged into the river. This is to be done partly with a 
view to test by experiment the feasibility of utilizing the London 
sewage. The Low Level Sewer will commence a little east of the 
termination of the Western District Sewer, through Westminster, 
and be carried on in connection with the Thames Embankment as far 
as that proceeds. It will be continued through the City, White- 
ng &ec., and eventually join the High and Middle Level Sewers 
at West Ham. ‘The operation of these sewers will, however, be 
quite independent of the Low Level Line, which will probably not 
be completed till long after them. 

At Old Ford, as we have said, the High and Middle Level lines 
meet at what is called the Penstock Chamber. This is a spacious 
structure, consisting of a large chamber below, and above rooms for 
the machinery, &c.; the whole being so contrived that if, during 
storms or floodings, the sewage in passing through the chamber 
exceeds the level at which it can readily escape by the usual 
channel, it will run over the enclosing valle of receptacles formed 
for the = and pass away by a lower channel into the river 
Lea. Enormous iron gates serve to regulate the passage of the 
sewage, and, if required, to permit the free escape of any portion of 
it into the Lea: at present the entire sewage of the Upper Level 
Drain is so diverted. 

At the Penstock Chamber commences the Northern Outfall Sewer, 
the most important portion of the works in an engineering point of 
view. ‘The Northern Outfall drain consists of a double line of brick 
sewers each 9 feet by 12 feet, four bricks thick, except where it is 
carried over the canals and rivers—and it passes over no fewer than 
seven branches of the Lea—and these it crosses by iron tubular 
bridges. At Stratford the sewer is diverted into four seCtions, in 
order to keep the level as low as possible, so as not to interfere 
more than could be helped with the road, which, however, has had 
to be raised ten feet. It then passes reba Ham, and at Abbe 
Mills will be joined by the Low Level Sewer, the contents of whic 
will here be raised by means of a powerful pumping apparatus to the 
same level as the others, the three sewers running for the remainder 
of the way side by side. Along these parts to the outfall the triple 
sewer is carried on an embankment formed with the utmost regard to 
strength and permanence, as any sinking would be attended with 
disastrous consequences. Along the Plaistow and East Ham marshes 
it has been deemed advisable to go down to the gravel for the foun- 
dation, a depth of from 20 to 25 feet, there lying a thick bed of peat 
about 7 feet below the surface. On the gravel concrete is thickly 
laid, and upon this the embankment is constructed. The embank- 
ment is completed throughout, and the sewers are being proceeded 
with as rapidly as is consistent with the stability of the work, up- 
wards of 1000 men being employed upon this portion of the line, 
and every kind of labour-saving appliance being used. The pains 
bestowed on the construction of this Outfall Sewer would surprise 
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those who regard a sewer as a work hardly worthy of a thought. 
The brickwork is of the best character, and the sewers, through the 
whole of which we have walked, carefully examining every portion, 
are faced inside with bricks of the hardest and best kind, and laid 
with a degree of care and finish that a few years ago would have 
been thought unnecessary on the exterior of a mansion. 

At the Outfall Station the sewage will be received in a covered 
brick reservoir 10 acres in area, and 10 feet deep, from which it will 
- be allowed to pass into the Thames at certain states of the tide. At 

present no provision is made for utilizing the sewage, but about 50 
acres of land adjoining the reservoir have been purchased, to be 
- reserved in case any practicable scheme should be brought into opera- 

tion. The distance from the Penstock Chamber to the Outfall is 
54 miles, but the sewer, as we have seen, is a double one to Abbe 
Mills, and thenceforward treble. Above 9} miles of this Outfall 
Sewer have been constructed at an outlay of 455,0007. The contract 
for the whole is taken at 625,000/. 

Of the Southern Drainage, 93 miles have been completed of the 
High Level Sewer, at a cost of 188,000/.; the Pumping Station, 
Penstock Chamber, and other works at Deptford are approaching 
completion ; and some little progress has been made with the Low 
Level Sewer. On this side there will be no Middle Level Sewer. 
The Southern Outfall Sewer from Deptford to Crossness is completed, 
and the outfall works at the latter place are being vigorously prose- 
cuted. Mr. Bazalgette, the engineer, expects that the whole of the 
Main Drainage Works, with the exception of the Northern Low 
Level Sewer, which can only be carried on in conjunction with the 
Thames Embankment, will be completed in about eighteen months 
from the present time, but two years would probably be a nearer 
estimate. 

The next most important metropolitan improvement is the Embank- 
ment of the Thames. Last year we gave a brief outline of the plan 
gran by the Commissioners appointed to consider the subject. A 

ill founded on their Report was brought before Parliament last 
session, and eventually became law. The construction of the embank- 
ment is by this Act intrusted to the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Their engineer, Mr. Bazalgette, has just presented a Report to the 
Board, which very clearly states the provisions of the Act, and 
explains the course that will be pursued. The undertaking being 
one of such general interest, it may be well therefore to present the 
leading points of this official statement: for the most part we use 
Mr. Bazalgette’s own words: — The Thames Embankment Act 
defines in general terms the main features of the work, but leaves the 
Board to determine the details. The powers of the Board for the 
compulsory purchase of property are to cease after the expiration of 
five years from the passing of the Act, but the execution of the work 
is not limited to that period. The embankment is to commence at 
the northern abutment of Westminster Bridge, in a line with the 
existing embankment of the Houses of Parliament, and extend ina 
slightly curved line to the northern brick pier of Hungerford Bridge. 
At Richmond-terrace it will be 220 feet in front of the present high- 
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waterline; at Scotland-yard, 400 feet; and at Hungerford Bridge, 300 
feet. From Hungerford Bridge it will continue to the first pier of 
Waterloo Bridge, and opposite Buckingham-street it will extend 450 
feet into the river; opposite Salisbury-street, 300 feet ; and opposite 
Somerset-house, 130 feet. The solid embankment is to terminate on 
the eastern side of Temple-gardens, where it will extend about 200 
feet into the river. A roadway 100 feet wide is to be formed upon 


that portion of the embankment nearest the river. From the junction ‘ 


of this roadway with Westminster Bridge it will fall at an inclination 
of 1 in 80 to the level of the embankment, which is to be 4 feet 
above Trinity high-water mark. The roadway will pass under 
Hungerford and Waterloo Bridges, and at the east end of Temple- 
gardens it will be reduced to 70 feet in width, and be carried upon 
columns rising at an inclination of 1 in 60 to the level of Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars Bridge. The approaches or connecting roads 
between the embankment and the existing streets are to consist of a 
roadway not less than 40 feet in width, which is to be carried in the 
form of a crescent to the foot of Norfolk, Surrey, and Arundel streets, 
in the Strand. A new street is to be formed trom Wellington-street, 
opposite the end of Somerset House, falling at an inclination of 1 in 
40 under Hungerford Bridge, near Northumberland Wharf, and con- 
nected with Whitehall-place by a prolongation thereof. Branch 
connecting streets from the new street are to be made, in continuation 
of Cecil-street, Salisbury-street, Buckingham-street, and Villiers- 
street. A street connecting Whitehall, opposite the Horse Guards, 
with the embankment roadway is to be formed through Whitehall- 
yard and Whitehall-stairs, nearly on a level. 

Mr. Bazalgette reported further that the borings for the foun- 
dations were nearly completed, and that the result indicated that it 
will be necessary to carry them down to the blue clay, which, on 
the average, would be about twenty-five feet below the present bed 
of the river. The most economical way of effecting this, he consi- 
ders, will be by sinking iron caissons filled with concrete for the 
foundation, and raising upon them, from below the level of low-water 
mark, a solid granite-faced embankment, without the aid of a coffer- 
dam. The low-level sewer will be constructed behind and under 
the protection of the embankment wall, which will greatly facilitate 
its formation. 

Piles have been driven into the bed of the river along the line of 
the embankment, and the great undertaking may be considered to 
have been fairly commenced. 

In consequence of urgent remonstrances from residents on the 
southern side of the river, and a strong expression of, opinion in the 
House of Commons, the Government appointed a commission to con- 
sider plans for embanking the Surrey side of the Thames. The Com- 
missioners, after hearing professional and other witnesses, and examin~ 
ing twenty carefully-prepared designs, presented their Report:— 

They divide the district into three sections—the first extending 
from Deptford to Westminster Bridge, the second from Westminster 
Bridge to Vauxhall Bridge, and the third from Vauxhall Bridge to 


Battersea Park. As to the first section, they consider that with a. 
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more efficient system of drainage no public necessity will exist for an 
embankment, as regards the flooding of the district; but they admit 
that such an embankment would improve the navigation of the river, 
increase the wharfage accommodation, and insure uniformity of de- 
sign; and they recommend that every facility should be afforded to 
the wharf-owners and occupiers to enable them to do this work, 
should they desire it. With respect to their second and third sec- 
tions, they recommend the formation of an embanked roadway from 
Westminster Bridge to Battersea Park, about 4 feet 6 inches above 
Trinity high-water mark, and 70 feet wide, and two miles in length ; 
to be on an ornamental viaduct opposite the Houses of Parliament to 
Bishop’s-walk, then on a solid embankment, with the exception of a 
further length of arching from the London Gas-works to Nine Elms. 
They further recommend the dredging of this portion of the bottom 
of the river to a level of five feet below low water, and estimate these 
works, with the requisite approaches, at 1,100,000/. 

Mr. Bazalgette, however, differs from the Commissioners with respect 
to the first section. He thinks that when the northern embankment 
is completed, and the river dredged, the current will set so strongly 
against this part of the southern bank that the wharfs along it will be 
endangered, and, if not attended to, be quickly undermined. He, 
accordingly, strongly recommends that the shore should be embanked 
throughout to a uniform line; and he is of opinion that the land 
reclaimed would go far towards defraying the cost of the work. An 
embankment could, he thinks, be constructed from London Bridge to 
Lambeth for 500,000/., leaving 600,000/. of the Commissioners’ 
estimate for compensation. 

Another great work, the Metropolitan, or, as it is commonly ealled, 
the Underground Railway—in its way scarcely less remarkable than 
the undertakings we have been noticing—has, after years of labour, 
and at a cost of little less than a million and a quarter, just been suc- 
cessfully completed, though not yet formally opened. As was to be 
expected, in a work so novel and peculiar in character, many difficulties 
and some mishaps have occurred during its construction ; but these were 
severally met and overcome, and in the completed work we have not 
only a great engineering feat achieved, but a‘ great public con- 
venience. At present, besides the facilities it affords for local 

senger-traffic, it gives to the Great Western and Great Northern 
ilways a central City terminus ; but, eventually, it will, no doubt, 
be brought into connection with all the railways which enter London 
on the south, as well as the north, side of the Thames. But whilst 
its usefulness is cheerfully recognized, it must be admitted that it has 
done little to improve the appearance of the localities through which 
it has passed. Indeed its route, where subterranean, is in many 
cases—and especially about Clerkenwell—marked by damaged houses, 
and by ungainly gaps in streets and terraces where it runs in an open 
cutting. stations, too, are very poor in point of art. 

The construction of the Metropolitan Railway has prepared the 
way for carrying into effect another improvement—long talked of and 
much required—that of a great Central Meat Market, in place of 
the present confined and pestilential Newgate Market. The City has 
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obtained an Act empowering it to appropriate a part of the site of old 
Smithfield Cattle Market, and to purchase other property for the pro- 
posed Meat Market ; and the works are to be commenced forthwith, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Bunning, the City architect, from 
whose designs the New Cattle Market was constructed. In connection 
with the Central Meat Market, there is to be a great extension of the 
abattoir system at the Cattle Market, whence, as well as from the dif- 
ferent leas, meat will be brought by means of the Metropolitan 
Railway, direct to the New Meat Market. The entire cost of the new 
market, with the improvement of the approaches, is estimated at 
something under half a million. 

The new street, Southwark, has at length been opened between 
High-street and the Southwark - bridge Road; and the portion to 
Great Guildford -street is advancing. Commercial -street is now 
completed throughout, from the London Docks to the Eastern 
Counties Railway. At the approaches to Westminster Bridge, in the 
City, and elsewhere, some small improvements have been made in 
widening portions of streets, &c.; but nothing has been done, or 
commenced, that is calculated to relieve materially the over-crowded 
main lines of thoroughfare, and which are likely to become still more 
crowded by the concentration of railway traffic at Charing-cross, and 
in the heart of the City. And we may remark, in passing, that these 
new railways threaten to injure seriously the appearance of many 

rts of the Metropolis. Already the southern side of London is 

ing crossed in all directions by railway viaducts, which, in them- 
selves, are anything but elegant, and sadly interfere with the lines of 
buildings ; whilst, where broad streets have to be crossed, it is inva- 
riably effected by iron girder or tubular bridges of the most unmiti- 
gated ugliness. One of these eye-sores is actually to be carried across 
Ludgate-hill, and thus shut up, or spoil, the view of St. Paul’s from 
the west. Another is being carried close against the Wellington 
Cross, at the south side of London Bridge. This last is a small 
matter, but it is an illustration of engineering heedlessness of all but 
straight lines. 

If there were a public officer authorized to interfere when projected 
works were likely to injure the appearance of public places or public 
inonuments, he would have to keep a sharp eye upon railway bills 
and railway bridges. He would also have to look closely after a very 
different, but also very useful, class of objects. Drinking fountains 
continually increase in number ; and some of the new presentation 
fountains show a decided improvement in taste. But very insufficient 
care seems to be taken of them after they are erected. Last year, 
when the water supply was stopped for the winter, the London foun- 
tains were stuck over with placards by the Drinking Fountains Society, 
and thus objects, which should have been at all times pleasing to the 
eye, were rendered offensive by the very body whose duty it is to 
preserve them. Many are still dirty, neglected, dry, or give out only 
a little uncertain dribble. This should not be. The noble fountain 
erected by Miss Burdett Coutts in the Victoria Park, of which we gave 
an account last year, has been opened, and is duly appreciated. In 
the Regent’s Park, a far less costly but graceful drinking fountain has 
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been erected by the Government, from the designs of Mr. R. West- 
macott, R.A. It consists of a polished red granite column, on which 
is a typical female figure in bronze ; the water flows from the bills of 
two bronze swans, at the base of the column, into a large tazza 
of black enamelled slate. Another fountain, but as uncouth as the 
last is elegant, has been erected in Hyde Park, in the place of 
an older one, the foundation of which gave way. At the ornamental 
ground called Kennington Park, a drinking fountain has been placed 
by Mr. Felix Slade: the design, a very chaste one, is by Mr. 
C. Driver. Other presentation fountains, of a superior class, 
have been erected in London—on Camberwell-green; in Lincoln’s- 
inn Fields; by St. Clement’s Danes churchyard, in the Strand ; 
and elsewhere. One of the most noteworthy of those opened in the 
country has been erected in the market place, Maidstone, at the 
expense of Mr. Randall. It consists of a Gothic quadrangular struc- 
ture, open at the sides, so as to show a life-size marble statue of the 
Queen, and it terminates in a richly-crocketed canopy. The base is 
of red Mansfield stone, the upper part of Portland stone. At the 
angles are columns of red granite, with carved capitals, and on each 
a statue of a winged angel. The water flows into small basins on two 
sides of the pedestal. It was designed by Mr. J. Thomas, and was 
one of the many works left unfinished at his death, 


3. Cuurcnes AND CHAPELS. 


In an earlier part of this paper reference was made to the remark- 
able number of churches which have been built during the last thirty 
or forty years. As yet there are assuredly no signs of any falling off 
in the zeal for church-building. The present average must be consi- 
derably above that of a hundred churches a year. But it is little 
beyond the requirements of the year. Much has yet to be done to 
make up for past shortcomings. Perhaps we may anticipate an 
influx of church-building fervour from a controversial source. The bi- 
centenary of the expulsion or secession of the Nonconformist ministers 
from their livings was celebrated in the summer of 1862, and as a 
permanent memorial of the event, it was decided, among other things, 
to raise a large fund (200,000/. is named) for the erection of Memo- 
rial, and of course Nonconformist, chapels, and a Memorial Hall. 
This seems to have been understood by some Churchmen as a sort of 
challenge, and was met accordingly by a counter-proposition, to 
raise a like fund for the erection of churches, and a considerable 
amount has already been subscribed. With the religious or social 
bearings of this movement we have, of course, here no concern: we 
simply mention the fact as one that may have some consequences 
during the next three or four years in the matter of church-building. 

The new churches, we need hardly repeat, are all Gothic in style. 
With reference to their general character, we have little to add to 
the remarks of last year. We notice more careful construction ; 
more refinement of finish; the use of more varied and richer 
materials; better carving: often, it must be confessed, frigid me- 


chanical imitation, but often also the evidence of real love and enjoy- 
ment in the work. 
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The style is Gothic: but it is not the Gothic of a very few years 
back. On every side we see that it is undergoing a marked change. 
Ecclesiologists used to hold up our early churches as the models 
to be imitated. ‘To deviate from the manner of our forefathers was 
to be lost. Our Gothic must be English Gothic; must be ver- 
nacular: and this term vernacular was repeated and paraded with 
the air of an esthetical discovery. But now our Gothic is scarcely 
ever pure. Even in the most Anglican example some foreign 
intermixture can be traced. ‘Fhe architect and the writer who, if 
not the first to employ the term vernacular, employed it most per- 
sistently, in his own works now invariably introduces some Gallicisms. 
Another of our leading Gothicists is equally prominent in setting 
forth the value of Italian forms and phrases. th, of course, have 
numerous disciples, some venturing beyond, others with timorous 
and halting ey following in their masters’ steps. And those who 
cannot be called followers have adopted the fashion. ; 

Nor are France and Italy the only countries from which light and 
help are sought. Two or three years back we said that, though 
then somewhat in disfavour, the turn of Germany would, no doubt, 
soon come; and already in many churches their architects point 
fondly to some ‘‘ German features” in the children of their brain— 
or their note-book. At present, these variations give to our ver- 
nacular something of a Babel-like confusion, every man understanding 
his own dialect, but none his neighbour’s. The question is, to what 
will it lead ? 

To us it seems that English Gothic is hastening to become eclectic : 
is passing into the stage corresponding to that of painting in which 
Mengs was so great a master—except that here the models whose 
various excellences are sought to be fused into a harmonious whole 
are of the Medieval instead of the Renaissance period: or, perhaps, 
it might rather be likened to that school of German art of which 
Overbeck, Cornelius, and their associates are the founders. Be 
that as it may, if English Gothic become eclectic, a thing com- 
pounded of even the most excellent characteristics of several foreign 
forms of Medieval architecture, it will assuredly have no vitality. 
It may have a factitious popularity, but that will be but temporary. 
Eclectic styles never last. Every living style in art is the individual 
expression of the national mind and purpose. The right system 
would be, not for the architect to copy what he admires in a foreign 
or a past work, but to study all; to digest, and to create anew. 
Architects would then deal far more freely with architectural pre- 
cedents. We hear now of the development of Gothic; but Gothic 
would have a very different development then. It is said that 
Gothic has an affinity for the English mind. Probably it has. If it 
have, then, with a full appreciation of its capabilities, and a clear 
conception of, and honest adaptation to, existing requirements, it 
may, as ‘‘ developed” by free thought and free handling, become as 
much a true, living, national style as Medieval Gothic was in its day. 
But then it would be a different thing from the Gothic of the middle 
ages: not old English, still less Italian, French, or German; and 
certainly not an admixture of any or all of them. 
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And as with the style, so with the building. Pugin was right 
when, in his ‘ Principles,’ he asked, ‘‘ What can be more appropriate 
for the ancient worship than an old English parish church? .. .. .. «. 
What better suited than the interior of such a church for the per- 
formance of Catholic rites?” And, conversely, he was equally right 
when, in his ‘ Contrasts,’ he inquired, ‘‘ And when all has been done, 
what are they but inconvenient, inappropriate buildings for the 
purpose they are used for?” With the church architects of the 
middle ages the first consideration was how to adapt their building 
to the purpose for which it was to be employed : and so it will be 
= the modern church builders when they are thorough masters of 
their art. 

Though the new churches are very numerous, none has been com- 
pleted of conspicuous importance. Mr. Butterfield’s church in Bald- 
win’s-gardens, the progress of which is watched with so much interest 
by ecclesiologists, advances but slowly. It is, however, sufficiently 
advanced to leave no doubt of the striking character. which the 
interior will present when completed. It is spacious, wide, and 
lofty ; has five bays, but the columns interfere little with the view 
of the pulpit or altar from any part of the nave. The whole is 
finished with extreme care, and colour is freely employed throughout, 
but the chief display is reserved for the chancel. ‘This is separated from 
the nave by a large and lofty chancel arch of alabaster, the wall above 
which is covered with inlaid patterns, with a colossal Greek cross 
enclosed within a circle. As in Mr. Butterfield’s church in Margaret- 
street, there is no east window, the chancel being lighted by side 
lights, Immediately over the altar is a large Latin cross, and the 
wall on either side is elaborately inlaid with various symbols ; whilst 
the remainder of the lofty east wall is covered with a series of ten 
frescoes representing events in the history of Christ from the 
Annunciation to the Pentecost. These frescoes are, of course, 
rigidly Medizval in character—they were commenced by the late 
Mr. L’Estrange, and are being finished by Mr. Preedy—and, with 
the large and small crosses and profusion of symbols, produce very 
much the appearance of a high altar. Indeed it would be difficult to 
conceive anything more curiously and studiously unlike the old- 
fashioned Church of England chancel than this of St. Alban’s; and 
the surprise it excites in the visitor is not lessened by the circumstance 
of the church standing in the heart of one of the dirtiest and most 
‘profligate districts in London. The exterior of the church is rather 
eccentric than impressive, and the means of egress seem quite insuffi- 
cient for comfort or safety. 

St. Stephen’s, Spitalfields, Mr. E. Christian, architect, opened 
a few months ago, is also destined to supply the wants of a poor 
neighbourhood. It stands on the east side of Commercial-street, 
close against the terminus of the Great Eastern Railway. We give 
an engraving of it, not on account of its beauty, but because it, in its 
way, illustrates the changes which are taking place in ecclesiastical 
architecture. The church is of yellow brick, with red and black 
bricks sparingly introduced. Its distinctive feature is' the apse 
(shown in the cut), which, instead of serving as the chancel, as 
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et 


St. Stephen’s, Spitalfields (West End). 


is usual, is placed at the west end of the nave—a fashion borrowed, 
with some other features, from Germany. The windows, as will be 
noticed, are small, and in two ranges, the lowest being placed at a 
considerable height from the ground, To our thinking, nothing can 
well surpass the ugliness of the exterior, but it has been well studied 
and laboriously attained. Beside it is a parsonage, quite as quaint as 
the church, and infinitely meaner. Both church and parsonage are 
placed at an awkward angle to each other and to the street, but this 
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was probably done with the object of turning the ground to as much 
account as possible. The interior of the church is almost as peculiar 
as the outside. In form it is an exact square (of 61 feet), without 
the apse. ‘The eastern wall is pierced with three small star-lights in 
the gable. The nave is equal in width to the two aisles (28 feet), 
but the north aisle is three and a-half feet wider than the south. The 
walls are plastered, but the piers and arches are faced with red and 
white bricks. Altogether, there is no doubt that novelty of effect is 
obtained ; the beautiful or the pleasing must be sought elsewhere. 
As regards convenience, something may be said in its favour. There 
are only two pillars on each side, and, practically, the view is almost 
unobstructed. ‘The church is said to be also well adapted for hearing, 
but to us there seemed an unpleasant reverberation, during both 
the reading of the service and the sermon. This may have arisen, 
however, from sitting near the apse, during an afternoon service; it 
would perhaps be less noticeable if the church were full. 

Few of the churches, completed during the year, call for comment 
or description. St. Mark’s, Victoria Docks, by Mr. Teulon, was 
built to supply the wants of ‘‘ the Londoners over the Border,” but it 
seems to be placed somewhat inconveniently for the purpose. Christ 
Church, Hornsey, is a small but neat cruciform church of the Deco- 
rated or Second Pointed style, having accommodation for 460 persons, 
and half of the seats being free. The architect was Mr. A. Blom- 
field. At Southgate, Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., has completed a 
church, Early English, or First Pointed, in style, which provides 
900 sittings, of which 400 are free. The church has a nave and 
chancel, with aisles, a tower, and a vestry. At Notting-hill, at Lam- 
beth, and elsewhere, churches are approaching completion; whilst 
in St. Pancras, Mr. Teulon’s church, commenced some years back in 
Agar Town, but stopped in its progress by the railway works, has 
been taken down, and is now being rebuilt—but on a different plan— 
—in Wrotham Road, Camden Town. In its present shape it is 
cruciform, having very short transepts, and a simicircular apse at the 
west end—an innovation that seems to be making way. 

At the head of the country churches we may place that of Whip- 
pingham, Isle of Wight, built in place of the old church, which was 
found to be too small for the accommodation of the court and house- 
hold at Osborne, as well as the parishioners of Whippingham. The 
new church was built chiefly at the expense of the Queen and the 
Prince Consort ; and the first stone was laid by her Majesty in May 
1860. The church is cruciform, having a low central lantern tower and 
short spire. On the western gable is a small bell-cote. The style is 
the transition from Norman-Romanesque to First Pointed ; the doors 
‘and lower windows are round-arched, the upper and large east win- 
dows pointed ; whilst there is a wheel-window in each transept. All 
the windows are to be filled with stained glass. ‘The Queen’s entrance 
is in the south transept. The interior is plain as compared with many 
other new churches, and has rather a heavy appearance, but is not 
wanting in dignity. ‘The tower is open to the church, and is borne 
upon pointed arches. The roof is of timber, boarded; the pulpits, 
pews, and all the fittings are of oak. The total length of the interior 
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is 98 feet; width of nave and chancel 22 feet, of transept 19 feet ; 
height of roof of nave 35 feet, of chancel 29 feet. The tower is 
24 feet square externally ; the height to the vane about 90 fect. 
The church, exclusive of the chancel and aisles, will accommodate 
250 persons. The architect was Mr. Humbert. 

St. Andrew’s, Leicester, is a cruciform church, of which Mr. G. 
G. Scott, R.A., is the architect. It is called Early English in style, 
but it is not very English in character. It is built of red brick, 


banded with blue, with Bath stone dressings sparingly introduced. © 


It consists of nave, transepts, and a deep chancel, with apsidal termina- 
tion. Above the chancel-arch is a bell-turret 80 feet high. In the 
interior there are no pillars to obstruct the view; the arches of the 
chancel and transepts are wide and lofty ; the walls are self-coloured, 
and spanned by an open timber roof. The floors are laid with red 
and black Staffordshire tiles; the chancel-arch, which springs from 
massive stone corbels, is worked in red and black bricks. Altogether 
the effect of the interior is described as very good; for seeing and 
hearing it is excellent. It has 960 sittings, and cost about 5,0000. 

At Oxford, Mr. Street has completed two churches, the merits of 
which have been very differently estimated. St. Philip and St. James 
is First Poitited in style, and consists of a nave and aisle, apsidal, 
chancel, a tower and spire, and a vestry. The nave is of unusual 
width, and is lighted by a clerestory of six bays, which is borne on 
short, polished, granite columns, four on each side. The aisles are 
lighted by coupled lancet windows. The nave is covered with a 
wooden waggon-head roof, boarded and highly coloured ; the chancel 
has a stone-groined roof. A low stone wall separates the chancel 
from the nave, The capitals remain to be carved; the tower is un- 
finished ; and many of the ornamental details are as yet unexecuted. 
The cost of the building has been about 7,0007. There are 700 
sittings, all free and unappropriated. In St. Giles’s, Oxford, Mr. 
Street has assimilated generally to the character of the preceding. 
Like that, it is cruciform; has a nave, with aisles; and a chancel, 
with an apsidal termination: but in St. Giles’s the tower rises from 
the chancel. It will eventually be surmounted with a lofty spire. 
The nave has a timber waggon-roof, painted with vivid colours ; the 
chancel roof is of stone, the groining starting from columns of Devon- 
shire marble. The nave is lit by a clerestory, which is supported by 
shafts of polished Aberdeen granite. ‘The floor is laid with Minton’s 
encaustic tiles. The pulpit and font are of stone, coloured marbles, 
and alabaster. The cost to the opening was about 7,000/.; when 
finished it will have cost nearly 10,0000. | 

At Slinfold, near Horsham, Sussex, Mr. Ferrey has erected a quiet 
country church of excellent character. It is Early First Pointed in 
style; built of the local stone, with Bath stone dressings, and consists 
of a nave 60 feet, and a chancel 30 feet long, with a south aisle, a 
vestry at the east end, and a tower and stone spire at the west, 108 
feet high. The chancel windows, and some others, are of stained 
glass. It has 470 sittings, and cost 3,500/. 

One of the most pleasing in its general appearance of the churches 
completed during the year is that of St. James the Apostle, Dover, 
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by Mr. Talbot Bury. It is Second Pointed in style, of picturesque 
general form, the most noticeable feature “of the exterior being a 
tower at the north-west angle, having crocketed pinnacles, and sur- 
mounted with a well-proportioned spire, which rises to an altitude of 
150 feet. The church consists of a nave and aisles 94 feet long and 
66 feet wide, galleries at the sides, and a chancel 34 feet by 24, with 
an organ chapel on the south. It is built of Kentish rag, with Bath 
stone dressings, pinnacles, &c. The church has 1,400 sittings, of 
which 700 are free. 

At Heywood, Lancashire, a spacious and handsome church has 
been erected, from the designs of Mr. J. C. Clarke. It is dedicated 
to St. Luke, consists of a nave 80 feet by 24, with aisles, each 164 
feet wide, and a chancel 42 feet by 22. The nave is lighted by a 
clerestory, and has an open timber roof of very high pitch. ‘The 
tower stands detached on the north side of the church, and is sur- 
mounted with a spire which rises to a height of 185 feet. The church 
is faced with Yorkshire and Staffordshire stone on the outside, 
and with Bath stone in the interior. Coloured marbles are used* in 
the columns and alabaster in the carved ornaments. On the north 
side is a private mortuary chapel of very costly work. The church 
(without the Fenton Chapel) cost above 10,000/.; the bells, pul- 
pit, stained-glass windows, and much of the church furniture, are 
gifts. 

These may serve as a sample of the churches that are rising on 
every hand. Of the remainder it will be enough to give a list; and 
as they are nearly all of some species of the First or Second Pointed 
(Early English or Decorated) style—though, as we have said, a 
large proportion have some foreign admixture—we may, as in pre- 
vious years, classify them roughly under these two divisions. As it 
happens, however, that there are two or three that belong to neither 
division, we will notice these first. One is a little church, erected by 
Professor Donaldson for Lord Palmerston, on a portion of his lord- 
ship’s estate at Lee, near Romsey. It is built of red and white brick, 
with stone dressings; is Norman in style; and consists of a nave 
44 feet by 23, an apsidal chancel 133 feet by 8, and a vestry. The 
roof is of timber, carried by carved ribs, springing from Portland 
stone corbels. From the west gable rises a bell-turret. 

Another, St. Paul’s, Chorlton-on-Medlock, is of the Third Pointed 
or Perpendicular style—a greater rarity now than even the Norman. 
It appears to have no very noteworthy architectural feature, except a 
large east window, which is filled with stained glass representing events 
in the life of St. Paul. It hasa gallery, 1,080 sittings, and cost 4,500/. 
The architects were Messrs. Clegg and Knowles of Manchester. 

St. Paul’s, Hooton, Cheshire, is a Lombardo-Gothic structure, 
designed by Mr. J. K. Colling, and erected at the expense of Mr. 
Naylor of Hooton Hall. It is a cruciform church, with a square 
tower rising from the intersection of the arms of the cross, and 
crowned with a short spire. The chancel is apsidal, and is surrounded 
by an ambulatory. On its south-west side is the private and 
mortuary chapel of the Naylor family. The church has only 350 
sittings. 
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We proceed now with our list. In the First Pointed or Early 
English style, churches have been erected at the following places— 


where not otherwise mentioned, it may be understood that they have 


a nave with aisles, a chancel, and a vestry :— 

St. Philip and St. James, Whitton, Middlesex; a pretty little 
church, with 500 sittings, nearly all free; architect, Mr. Pownall. 
Thornton-cum-Nash, Leicestershire, a picturesque but peculiar little 
church to accommodate 200 persons; architect, Mr. E. G. Street. 

All Saints, Amersham, Bucks; of flint, with intersections of red 
brick and stone ; interior faced with red brick and stone : 250 sittings, 
all free ; architect, Mr. Street. St. John’s, Athelhampton, Dorset; a 
little church, designed by Mr. J. Hicks, of Dorchester, to accommo- 
date 120 persons. All Saints, /Jeet; apsidal chancel; open porch 
the whole width of west end of the church; bell-turret over chancel 
arch ; 300 sittings, all free; architect, Mr. W. Burges. Downton, 
Ilerefordshire, erected at the cost of Mr. A. R. B. Knight, of 
Downton Castle; rather richly decorated; windows all of stained 
glass; architect, Mr. S. P. Smith of Shrewsbury. St. Thomas, 
Stopesley, near Luton, Bedfordshire; 309 sittings, nearly all free; 
architect, Mr. Cumberland. St. Michael and All Saints, Swanmore ; 
cruciform with central tower, but only part erected as yet; 400 seats 
provided, of which 3850 are free; architect, Mr. R. J. Jones. St. 
Cuthbert, Oborne, Dorset ; architect, Mr. W. Slater ; 130 sittings, all 
free. St. John’s, Yempleton; architects, Messrs. Pritchard and 
Seddon ; 224 sittings, all free. All Saints’, Oakhill, near Shepton 
Mallet; 200 sittings, all free. St. John the Baptist, Bathwick ; 
cruciform with an apsidal chancel; built and endowed by the 
Rev. L. R. Hamilton; 800 sittings, all free; architect, Mr. C. E, 
Giles. St. Cymon’s, Berthwyd; 202 sittings, all free; architects, 
Messrs, Pritchard and Seddon. St. Mary’s, airfield; 250 sittings, 
all free; architect, Mr. Ferrey. Lelmsley, Yorkshire; erected 
at the expense of Lord Faversham; Messrs. Banks and Barry, 
architects. 

Churches in the Second Pointed or Decorated style have been 
erected at the following, among other places :—St. Peter's, Mithian, 
Cornwall; cruciform; western tower and spire; 340 sittings, all 
free; architect, Mr. W. White. Titsey, Sussex; nave and chancel, 
with mortuary chapel at side; tower 75 feet high, with a spire of 
equal height, which, as the church stands on elevated ground, forms 
a conspicuous object for a considerable distance. The nave is 50 
feet, the chancel 30; the width of both, 25 feet. It is of Bath stone, 
with an open timber roof. The decorative features throughout are 
rich but simple. Architect, Mr. Pearson; the cost defrayed by Mr. 
G. Leveson Gower, of Titsey Park. Christ Church, Shieldfield, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; nave, chancel, and tower; erected at the cost 
of the Rev. W. Boyd, as a memorial of his father, Mr. W. Boyd ; 
architect, Mr. A. B. Higham. St. Paul’s, Swanley, near Farning- 
ham, Kent; nave, apsidal chancel with marble columns, and seven 
small windows filled with stained glass; roof in compe ee elabo- 
rately painted ; architect, Mr. E. Christian. Christ Church, Lumley 


Durham ; seats all free; architect, Mr. Thompson. St. Margaret's, 
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Iver Heath, Buckinghamshire; 300 sittings ; cost 2,400/. ; architect, 
Mr. C. F. Reeks. St. Mary’s, Lowton Common, Manchester ; archi- 
tect, Mr. E. E. Paley. Christ Church, Beswick, by Bradford ; cru- 
ciform, with a polygonal apse, and a tower, on which a spire is to be 
laced at a future day; has 1,000 seats; cost 4,500/.; architects, 

essrs. Hayley. Christ Church, Lumley, Durham; seats all free ; 
architect, Mr. Thteepaco. St. James, Hope, near Eccles; 132 feet 
long, 57 wide, and 48 high; lighted by a lofty clerestory ; chancel 
one-third the length of the building ; 624 sittings, of which one-third 
are free; cost 6,200/., the tower and spire being left unfinished ; 
architect, Mr. W. Scott, of Liverpool. Christ Church, Clapham ; 
784 sittings, of which 416 are free; cost, 4,7001.; architect, Mr. 
Ferrey. St. Marks, Cheltenham; 517 sittings; architect, Mr. 
Middleton. St. Michael’s, Horfield, near Brisiol; a memorial 
church, erected by the Rev. H. Richards, incumbent of Horfield ; 
220 sittings. St. Paul’s, Norden, Lancashire ; 524 sittings; archi- 
tect, Mr. Shaw. Bramcote, Nottinghamshire; with a tower 
and spire 130 feet high: architect, Mr. Johnson. Oatlands Park, 
Weybridge, Surrey ; nave and apsidal chancel, with south aisle ; 350 
seats; cost, 2,400/.; architects, Messrs. Francis. St. Michael, 
Byker, near Newcastle ; 480 sittings, all free; cost, 2,500/.; to have 
a spire when funds are raised; architect, Mr. W. L. Moffatt. St. 
Mary's, Selly Oak ; cruciform, with tower and spire; 611 sittings, of 
which 427 are free; architect, Mr. E. Holmes. Holy ‘Trinity, 
Touchen End, Bray; 186 sittings, all free; architect, Mr. J. 
Turner: this is-the third additional church built in Bray during the 
incumbency, and mainly through the exertions, of the present vicar. 
St. John the Divine, oo? Cheshire; 3850 sittings, 150 free ; 
architects, Messrs. W. and J. Hay of Liverpool. Holy Trinity, 
Stevenage ; 228 seats, nearly all free; architect, Mr. A. W. Blom- 
field. St. Giles, Normanton, near Derby, on site of former church ; 
300 sittings. St. Timothy’s, Liverpool; a plain church in a 
a neighbourhood ; 800 sittings; cost, 2,300/.; architect, Mr. W. 

. Gee. St. Luke’s, Bradford ; a south transept, and a tower at the 
north-east angle; 700 sittings; cost, 3,000/.; architects, Messrs. 
Mallinson and Healey, of Bradford. St. Thomas, Bradford ; a hell- 
turret, 70 feet high, on west gable ; will also have a tower and spire 
140 feet high; 700 sittings; architects, Messrs. Lockwood and 
Mawson of Bradford. St. Stephen’s, Barbourne, Worcester; 530 
sittings, of which 265 are free ; architect, Mr. Preedy. St. Peter’s, 
Auburn, Lincolnshire ; cruciform, with apsidal chancel, and tower 
and spire on the south of the chancel; church commenced by Mr. 
H. Nevile, of Wellington, and completed by his widow ; architect, 
Mr. C. H. Hawkewill. St. Luke’s, Hull; 900 sittings, of which 
250 are free; architect, Mr. R. Bleesley. St. Martin’s, Rochdale ; 
cruciform ; 530 sittings, of which 265 are free. Christ Church, 
Reading; brick, with Bath stone dressings ; 700 sittings ; architect, 
Mr. H. Woodyer. St. Margaret’s, Mountain Ash, Aberdare; has 
an apsidal chancel and entrance-porch of distinctive French character ; 
architects, Messrs. Pritchard and Seddon. St. Paul’s, Southport, 
Lancashire ; cruciform, with a tower and spire 132 feet high; 900 
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sittings ; cost, about 4,500/.; the church, which has a good deal of 
architectural character, was designed by Messrs. Ellis and Hinchliffe 
of Manchester. St. Mary’s, South Shields; 664 sittings; cost, 
4,000/. ; architect, Mr. Dobson, of Newcastle. 

Mission Churches and Schools have been erected in various parts 
of London and the large provincial towns. One of the most note- 
worthy, architecturally, is that in Bedfordbury, Covent Garden, in 
which a narrow space is turned to the utmost account by placing the 
chapel on the ground floor and a schoolroom over it—a very unde- 
sirable arrangement, but here probably necessary. The building is 
somewhat peculiar in character, but has some good points ; Mr. E. M. 
Barry was the architect. At Bromley, near Poplar, Middlesex, one 
dedicated to St. Michael and All Angels, has 650 sittings, and cost, 
without the ground, 1,700/. It is Gothic in style, of different-coloured 
bricks, with an open timber roof: but when sufficient funds can be 
raised, a new church will be built, and the present be used for the 
schools, for which purpose it has been specially designed by the 
architects, Messrs. Morris. Westleigh Mill, Lancashire, a picturesque 
little building, from the designs of Messrs. Hayley, of Manchester. 
St. Mary Magdalen, Bread-street, Brighton; above 600 sittings ; 
architect Mr. C. F. Bodley. 

Church restoration is pursued with more alacrity than ever; but 
happily with somewhat less recklessness.) We may hope that at 
length something effectual will be done to stay the wholesale destruc- 
tion of our glorious old buildings that has been so long carried on 
under the pretence of ‘‘ restoring” them. The chief of our Gothic 
church-builders has recently called earnest attention to the subject in 
a discourse delivered before the Institute of Architects, and in it he 
expressed his firm conviction that reparation and preservation, and 
not the so-called restoration, or replacing of the old work by new, 
should be the aim of the architect, and of those to whose keeping 
our old buildings are intrusted. His lecture excited much interest in 
the profession, and cannot but do much good. Few people have any 
notion how many old churches have been entirely transformed, and 
the original carvings and tracery made to give place to new imita- 
tions—pretty enough in the eyes of those who know nothing of our 
early architecture and sculpture, but as utterly valueless for study or 
reference as would be the rilievi of the Parthenon if chiselled over 
and ‘‘ restored” by a modern stone-carver. But even where restora- 
tion is carried on in what is usually considered a right si we 
cannot but think that a great deal of evil is being done. It is, for 
example, considered essential in restoring a Gothic building to re- 
move all traces of post-reformation work ; and thus much that is of 
unquestionable historical value, if not of much artistic excellence, is 
inevitably destroyed. At this moment, to take an example familiar 
to every one, St. mea Chapel, Windsor, is being restored with 
a good deal of taste. But one of the first things thought necessary 
was to remove West’s noted painted window. Now this was un- 
doubtedly not a good window—perhaps was a very bad one—and 
assuredly it was not in keeping with the architecture. But it has at 
least an historical value, as illustrating the glass painting of its time ; 
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and its history is given at length in the writings of the period. It is 
removed, and in its place is substituted a crude uncouth 19th century 
make-believe window, that certainly could not have been painted 
when the chapel was built, nor at any subsequent time, till about the 
present year of grace. 

Mr. Scott, who seems gifted with ubiquity alike as builder and 
restorer, is making preparations for the rebuilding of the tower and 
spire of Chichester Cathedral; is steadily continuing his improve- 
ments and repairs at Westminster Abbey, where an effort is being 
made to restore the fine old chapter-house ; is carrying forward the 
memorial lantern and other works at Ely ; and continuing his labours 
at Lichfield, Hereford, and elsewhere, being now apparently called 
in at least to consult (as at Salisbury, respecting the state of the 
magnificent spire), wherever a cathedral or church of importance has 
been suffered to fall into a semi-ruinous condition. At Durham, Mr. 
Robson is directing the repairs of the cathedral; at Worcester Mr. 
Perkins; at Bristol Mr. Pope; for the scrapings at Lincoln the 
chapter seem to be responsible ; at York considerable alterations are 
being made under local superintendence. 

Among the more important or interesting churches which have 
been restored is the famous Church of the Holy Sepulchre, at North- 
ampton, in which Mr. Scott, retaining the round church as a vesti- 
bule, and, converting what was recently the chancel into the nave, 
has extended the building eastward, as would seem almost exactly on 
the line of the original foundations, so as to form a new chancel, and 
thus provide sufficient accommodation for the parishioners, whilst the 
church is brought back nearly to its primal extent. The restoration 
is generally well spoken of, and no portion of the old work seems to 
have been removed that could possibly be retained. Our famous 
London round church, the Temple, is also undergoing repairs and 
restoration, under the direction of Mr. S. Smirke and Mr. St. Aubyn. 
Some considerable repairs were rendered necessary by the removal of 
the adjacent houses, and the additional work seems to have been done 
judiciously, Other churches, of the restorations in which, if space 
permitted, we ought to speak, are Wymering, by Mr. Street; Yar- 
mouth ; Mancroft, Norwich; Bevenden, Kent, &c. But in all we 
have a list of at least a hundred which have been “ restored.” during 
the year. Many of course having only undergone what would a few 
years back have been called by churchwardens “‘ repairing and beau- 
tifying ;’ but others have had a larger sum spent upon them than 
would have sufficed to build an ordinary church, and some have been 
almost, if not wholly, rebuilt. 

The Roman Catholics have been building busily this year. Among 
the churches completed by them we may mention the following: 
Holy Cross, St. Helen’s, belonging to the Jesuits, is a Gothic struc- 
ture, designed by Mr. J. S. Scoles. It is cruciform, with Lady 
Chapel, sacristry, &c. Its length is 184 feet; width 60 feet; height 
41 feet; length of transept 90 feet. It is built of stone; the win- 
dows are of painted glass. It has accommodation for 1,500 per- 
sons. Though Jeft in a very incomplete state, it has cost upwards 
of 10,0007. At Birkenhead the Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
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tion, by Mr. Pugin, has been opened ; but, like so many Roman 
Catholic churches, the design is only in part carried out; its com- 
pletion being left for a future day. It is Early French Gothic in 
style, and will accommodate 1,000 worshippers. Mr. Pugin has like- 
wise erected a brick church at Stafford ; Second Pointed in style, 
and of a very ornamental character internally ; the cost being about 
2,500/7.; and another at Rusholme, similar in style, which has ac- 
commodation for 600 persons, and cost 3,000/. St. Joseph’s, Stock- 
port, from the designs of Mr. Hadfield, of Sheffield, is a building of 
considerable architectural pretension. It is Second Pointed in style; 
has a nave 100 feet long, 30 wide, and 72 feet high to the ridge of 
the roof, with aisles each 18 feet wide; sanctuary, &c. The tower 
isas yet unfinished ; it is intended to be eventually surmounted with a 
spire 200 feet high. There are 1,000 seats, and the cost has been 
about 5,0007. St. John’s, Bath, is a large and showy cruciform French 
Gothic structure, designed by Mr. Hansom, of Clifton. The interior 
is 140 feet long, and 60 wide ; has an octagonal apse, sacristies, and 
chapels on each side of the chancel. The spire is intended to be 200 
feet high. Mr. Hansom has also erected a large and very ornamental 
church at Ripon, Lombardo-Gothic in style. At Brighton, the 
church of St. Mary Magdalen has been completed from the designs of 
Mr. G. Blount. It has a Lady Chapel, and a Chapel dedicated to 
St. Joseph, and a spire 144 feet high. ® 

Of the churches and chapels built by the Congregationalists 
during the year we have but a very imperfect list: but it has been 
stated with seeming authority, that there will be opened ‘ before 
the year (1862) closes 300 new chapels, with 165,000 sittings at a 
cost of 495,000/.” Of course many of these are small, but the 
figures give an average of 550 seats, and a cost of 1,650/. for each 
chapel—certainly a very remarkable year’s work. We can only 
mention a few as examples :—Stowmarket, Suffolk; of Kentish 
ag, with Caen stone dressings ; Second Pointed in style ; eruciform ; 
62 feet by 46; transepts 63 feet by 21; galleries carried on 
iron columns; 1,054 sittings; cost 3,500/.; architect Mr. F. 
Barnes, of Ipswich. Tunstull, 625 sittings; designed by Mr. E. 
Boon; cost about 500/. Ryton, near Newcastle; 300 sittings ; 
First Pointed in style; architect Mr. Tillman, of Sunderland, 
Mosely Chapel, Birmingham ; style, an adaptation of First Pointed ; 
of red brick, with blue and white brickwork in patterns, and 
Bath stone dressings ; about 1,000 sittings ; architect Mr. E. Holmes. 
Harrogate; Second Pointed in style; 72 feet long by 42 wide, 
and 38 feet high, with a tower and spire 130 feet high ; architects 
Messrs, Lockwood and Mawsons. Memorial church, Darlington ; 
Second Pointed in style; cruciform; with a lantern, tower, and 
spire, 100 feet high ; 700 sittings; cost’ 1,900/.; architects Messrs, 

ritchett and Son. Norwood Chapel, Liverpool; of red sandstone, 
with Stourton stone dressings; Second Pointed in style; a lofty 
turret on each side of principal entrance ; 850 sittings; behind the 
chapel are large vestries, a lecture-room, &c.; cost nearly 5,000/. ; 
architects Messrs. Poulton and Woodman of Reading. 

The following are among the Baptist chapels built during the 
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:—St. Mary’s, Bedford, of red brick with stone dressings, Italian 
in style; 300 sittings ; cost 650/.; architect, Mr. Usher. maston- 
road, Derby; Second Pointed in style; cruciform, with galleries, 
a chancel, a baptistery at the west end, and on.the north side a tower 
and spire 112 feet high; architects, Messrs. Hine and Evans. Tre- 
degarville, Roath; First Pointed in style; cruciform, nave and tran- 
— being each 70 feet by 44; a semicircular platform instead of a 
pulpit ; 1,100 sittings ; cost 3,200/.; architects, Messrs. Habershon. 

The Wesleyan Methodists have built chapels at:—Farnworth, 
near Bolton, of the Corinthian order; architect, Mr. Simpson, of 
Leeds: 1,200 sittings; cost 4,000. Beverley Road, Hull; Second 
Pointed in style; 1,150 sittings, of which 600 are in the galleries ; 
cost 7,000/7.; architect, Mr. Botterill, of Hull. Waterloo-road, 
Cheetham; First Pointed in style; 600 sittings; cost 2,600/. 
Tranmere, near Birkenhead; octagonal in form, style ‘‘ Gothic 
modernized ;” platform instead of pulpit; three vestries; 1,000 
sittings; schools in basement; cost 4,000/.; architect, Mr. W. 
Scott. Prudhoe-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Italian Gothic in style ; 
800 sittings ; cost 3,5007.; architect, Mr. G. Kyle. 

The Unitarians are once more active as church builders. The 
Church of the Messiah, Birmingham, was noticed last year, though 
not then completed: it has since been opened, and is a handsome 
edifice. More remarkable, however, for its architectural enerits and 
strictly ecclesiastical character is Unity Church, Islington, recently 
completed, from the designs of Mr. T. C. Clarke, for the congre- 
gation formerly meeting in Carter-lane, City. It is cruciform, has a 
broad nave with narrow aisles, and a shallow semi-octagonal chancel ; 
a handsome tower with double buttresses, cornice, gargoyles, &c., 
and surmounted with a well-proportioned spire 120 feet high. The 
western, or principal. entrance, in Upper-street, has a great deal of 
architectural character. It is studiously ecclesiastical in appearance, 
and irregular in outline. Second Pointed in style, but Italianized. 
The window-heads have elaborate tracery. In the tympanum of the 
entrance is a rilievo of Christ’s Charge to Peter. In the interior 
there is much good carving; polychromy is sparingly introduced 
into the chancel and elsewhere; the pulpit is of stone, with shafts 
and inlay of coloured marbles and alabaster, and rilievi on the panels; 
the large windows are of stained glass; and the organ is treated as a 
part of the design. Altogether the building is highly creditable 
architecturally, while it wears a curiously orthodox appearance con- 
sidering for whose use it has been constructed. It has 600 sittings, 
and has cost upwards of 10,0007. Another Unitarian church, a 
Italian Gothic in character, is building at Hampstead, from the 
designs of Messrs. Green and De Ville. At Stockbridge one has 
been erected from the designs of Mr. S. Smith, of that town ; First 
Pointed in style; of coloured bricks; ,with an open timber roof 
inscribed with texts from Scripture, and a stained glass east window 
representing the Crucifixion. 

e may also, as illustrating church-building progress, mention 
that a neat little German Evangelical church has been erected in 
Halton-street, Islington, from the designs of Mr. J. W. Constantine : 
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it is of white brick relieved with red brick, and has a large window 


filled with good tracery. Also that the Scottish Presbyterians are 
building a handsome kirk at Hampstead. 


4. Buitpixcs ror Pusric Purposes. 


The Manchester Assize Courts are so far approaching completion 
as to allow of their external character being fully appreciated. Their 
architect, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, expects to have them ready for 
occupation at the Summer Assizes. ‘The engraving will give a clearer 
idea of their general appearance than any description ; though, from 
the smallness of the scale, it but imperfectly indicates the exceeding 
richness of the details. 

As will be seen, the building is Gothic; English in spirit, Italian 
in its colouring. That when completed it will be very effective— 
large in style, varied and picturesque in outline, rich in detail, yet 
dignified in its general mass, there can be no doubt. Its chief 
features are eminently picturesque in themselves and effective in 
combination. Thus the projecting porch in the principal front is 
an imposing object, produces a bold play of light and shadow, and 
imparts an air of grandeur to the entire front. So, again, the southern 
porch adds surprisingly, in combination with the great oriel, to the 
spirit and character of the South Hall-street facade. How essential 
a feature the tower is in the composition it is unnecessary to point out. 
All the parts indeed seem to have been ordered, and the details added, 
with a view to the general effect, and the result is certainly very happy. 
On the whole, it seems to us to be perhaps the most artistic application 
of Gothic to civil purposes yet made in this country. The building 
is 270 feet long and 140 deep; the tower, with its roof-spire, rises 
to a height of 210 feet. The principal facade, in Great Ducie- 
street, has a western aspect. ‘The principal entrance is by the noble 
porch, 40 feet wide and 26 deep, through a corridor, into a central 
hall 100 feet long, 48 feet 6 inches wide, and 75 feet high. Beyond 
this great central hall we pass into a véstibule, formed by the great 
campanile-like tower seen in the engraving, in which are the en- 
trances to the judges’ retiring-rooms, and jury and witnesses’ rooms. 
On the right and left of these are the Nisi Prius and Criminal courts, 
each 59 feet by 45. These courts are surrounded by a wide cor- 
ridor. Beyond are the library, robing, and consultation-rooms, &c. ; 
whilst the remainder of the principal story is occupied with the sheriffs’ 
room, separate waiting-rooms for male and female witnesses whose 
attendance is not immediately required, and other apartments, and 
offices required for the administration of justice. The upper story is 
appropriated to the Chancery court, grand jury rooms, &c. e 
plan seems well arranged for facilitating the duties of the courts, and 
with attention to the convenience of judges, barristers, attorneys, and 
witnesses. At any rate, it is evident that the arrangements have 
been carefully studied, whilst several minor alterations which have 
been made in them since the plan was originally submitted in com- 
petition seem to have been as generally successful in increasing the 
internal accommodation as those made in the elevations have undoubt- 
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edly improved the exterior effect. The building is throughout con- 
structed in the most substantial manner, and of materials which we 
may hope will withstand the destructive atmosphere of Manchester. 
The exterior is of Darley Dale stone and gray Dalbeattie granite ; 
the interior of Yorkshire stone from the Halifax and Huddersfield 
— with gray free-stone from the Forest of Dean, and red 

eterhead granite for columns, &c. The cost of the building is esti- 
mated at about 100,0007. Manchester may be congratulated on 
having acquired so brilliant an addition to her architecture. 

We should add, that the building seen in the cut beyond the 
principal front of the Assize Courts, is the judges’ lodgings, a hand- 
some dwelling-house 92 feet long and 98 deep, similar in style to 
the courts, but, of course, plainer. 

Several other t municipal buildings are in progress. Barry’s 
fine Town Hall, Halifax, of which we have spoken in previous years, 
is advancing steadily towards completion, and fully justifies the 
anticipations formed of its merits. At Hull, Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick 
has commenced a spacious new Town Hall, Italian Renaissance in 
style, with two ranges of round-headed windows, and a square central 
tower. Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., has prepared the designs for a la 
and ornate ‘Town Hall and Exchange for Preston, French Gothic in 
style, with a clock-tower and spire at one angle. At Birmingham, 
an Exchange, with a frontage of 186 feet, near the Grammar School, 
has been commenced from the designs of Mr. E. Holmes. It is to be 
a brick and stone structure, with a good deal of constructive poly- 
chromy ; Gothic, but of a somewhat mixed character, in style; four 
stories high; and to have a central entrance-tower 100 feet high. 
Ai Northampton, also, a Town Hall has been commenced. 

The Guildford County Hall and Assize Courts is completed. It 
has a frontage of 82 feet with a depth of 150 feet, and comprises a 
great hall, 80 feet by 37, which at the assizes will be used as the 
criminal court, at other times for county meetings, balls, &c.; a 
smaller hall, 55 feet by 35, which is to serve as the Nisi Prius court, 
and at other times for meetings, &c. ; with various accessary rooms 
and offices. ‘These double purposes do not seem to have conduced 
to the production of a convenient building. In style it is Late 
Gothic, and not of very effective architectural character. The cost, 
however, is said to have been only 3,500/. The architect was 
Mr. T. Goodchild. 


Buildings for municipal purposes, public meetings, literary or 
mechanics’ institutes, or for all these purposes combined, have 

erected in many of the smaller country towns. At Haltwhistle, 
Cumberland, a Mechanics’ Institute, with hall for lectures and public 
meetings, magistrates’ rooms, &c.; architect, Mr. Hewson; style, 
Italian ; cost, 1,0007. At Yarmouth, facing the sea, assembly and 
reading rooms, Italian in style, with an open colonnade and wings ; 
architect, Mr. H. H. Collins. At Stockport, public rooms fa a 
Mechanics’ Institute ; architect, Mr. Stevens, of Macclesfield; cost 
about 4,000/.: the t hall is a fine room, 80 feet long and 41 wide, 
with an orchestra 17 feet deep. At Reading, a public hall, 70 feet 
long, 35 wide, and 36 high; will hold 500. It is Gothic in style, 
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and has an open timber roof. Besides the hall there are rooms for a 
museum, classes, and other purposes : architect, Mr. J. Lees; cost 
about 3,500/. Also, others at Cannock, Staffordshire; at Leek, 
Stockport, &c. 

Among the Corn Exchanges completed during the year, or ap- 
proaching completion, we may notice the following :—Norwich, of 
- white brick, with red bands and stone mouldings; style, Italian; of 

six bays, with lofty semicircular-headed windows. The roof, of iron 
and glass, is supported by five lofty columns on each side, dividing 
the hall into a nave 40 feet wide and aisles. The interior is 125 
feet by 81; the height to the apex of the roof 66 feet. The -cost 
was about 8,000/.; the architects were Messrs. Barry and Butcher. 
Bury St. Edmund’s, a spacious building with a frontage of 82 feet 
and a depth of 119, divided into a nave and aisles, covered with an 
elliptical iron roof, glazed for about 20 feet on each side of the arch ; 
architects, Messrs. Ellis and Woodward. Alnwick, a great hall 
100 feet by 50, with a large orchestra at the north end, the room 
being intended for concerts, public meetings, and volunteer drill, as 
well as a corn exchange: architect, Mr. T’. Robinson, of Alnwick. 
Ashford, Kent: a well-lighted market hall, 100 feet by 50, and 35 
feet high, with convenient ante-rooms and spacious cellarage ; cost 
4,000/.; architect, Mr. R. C. May. Newbury, Berkshire: Italian 
in style ; front of Bath stone with Corinthian pilasters. The building 
is 160 feet long, 50 wide, and 50 high; the roof of iron, glazed with 
Hartley’s rough glass; cost 6,500/. ; architect, Mr. J. S. Dodd, of 
Reading. Cirencester, a large and handsome room. Others are 
building at Oxford and elsewhere. New market-houses have been 
constructed at Trowbridge, Bangor, &c.; and Mr. Scott has made 
designs for one of very striking character at Preston. 

e Agricultural Vall, Islington, erected for the annual show of 


the Smithfield Cattle Club, now approaching completion, is very 

spacious, and appears likely to prove convenient for its purpose, but 

has little architectural character. The principal entrance, in Liver- 

pool-road, is of ordinary stock brick with red bands : it is little more 

than a Bey entrance arch flanked by rather peculiar towers, each 
1g 


95 feet . The main building is 380 feet long and 200 wide; 
has galleries, 34 feet wide, borne on iron columns; and is covered 
with iron arched roofs. There are also exhibition courts covered 
with ridge and furrow roofs, for pigs, &c.; an implement court, 
refreshment rooms, &c. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, by London Bridge, has, as the reader 
knows, been pulled down to make way for the Charing-cross Railway. 
What remains of the Surrey Music Hall has been converted into a 
temporary hospital. Where the new hospital shall be erected has, 
as we have seen by the newspapers, been very keenly debated. A 
strong party among the governors and medical men are understood 
to be desirous to remove the hospital to some healthy spot, where an 
area of 30 or 40 acres for recreation ground, &c., could be obtained, 
and which should at the same time be readily accessible by railway. 
But to this there is the obvious objection that it is a London hospital 
for the treatment of accidents as well as diseases, and it is essential 
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that it should be within speedy reach of the class of patients most 
likely to require its aid. It belongs to the Surrey side of London, 
and it would be something like a crime to remove it to a distance. 
The common-sense plan would be to build an hospital adequate fer 
the urgent cases and the school of medicine in London, and then, 
the corporation being sufficiently wealthy, to erect a sanatorium on 
some such site as that proposed for the suburban hospital, to which 
convalescent patients and others requiring pure air and exercise could 
be removed. If the double staff be too costly, might not some other 
creat London hospital, Guy’s for instance, join in the scheme? 
There could be no doubt of the benefit to the patients. 

A large hospital for the sick, St. Bartholomew’s, is in course 
of erection at hester. It is a plain red brick building, with 
stone dressings, Elizabethan in character; and consists of a central 
portion and projecting wings. It will afford accommodation for 
100 patients. The surgeries, operating-rooms, lecture-halls, nurses’ 
rooms, kitchens, and all necessary adjuncts, are said to be convenient 
and well arranged. ‘The large military hospitals at Woolwich, York, 
Devonport, &c., are more or less approaching completion. 

A Hospital for Incurables is in course of erection at Coulsden, in 
Surrey. ‘The building will be spacious, cheerful, and even elegaut in 
general appearance and details, and be provided with baths, covered 
recreation grounds, and, as far as means permit, with whatever may 
tend to alleviate the condition of the patients. The architect is Mr. 
E. M. Barry. 

The Jews’ Hospital at Lower Norwood, on the line of the Pimlico 
and Crystal Palace Railway, from which it forms a #) iceable object, 
is an institution for the maintenance of the aged Jewish poor, and for 
the industrial training of friendless children. The general character 
of the building will be seen from the engraving. It is of red brick, 
with stone quoins and dressings. ‘The left wing is the boys’ school- 
room ; the right, the girls’: both are airy and spacious. Between 
these are class-rooms, committee-rooms, &c. Above are the dormi- 
tories. The great central window belongs to the synagogue. Behind 
it is a spacious dining-hall with an open timber roof. In the rear are 


contagion wards, an infirmary, &c. The architects were Messrs. 
Tillott and Chamberlain ; the cost was nearly 25,0007. 


5. Epucationat 


Schools for children of the middle and lower classes are, happily, 
becoming daily a subject of more and more importance and consider- 
ation. Qn all sides new schools are being built, and of a far better 
character than formerly. We cannot be too thankful for what is 
being done: but we cannot overlook the fact that very much yet 
remains to be done; that even in the best of the recent schools the 
plainest dictates of common-sense are often neglected, whilst in the 
majority of cases faults of the most serious kind are committed. We 
are of course here referring especially to the internal arrangements. 
Schools are too often built with a view to ornament rather than to 
use; and their essential character is in consequence lost sight of: 
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Yet more than in any other building- adaptation to their purpose 
should be all in all. Architects, not unnaturally, are chiefly regardful 
of appearance. They are above all things anxious to satisfy the eye, 
to produce a pleasing and artistic effect. It is the more, therefore, 
the duty of the founders of schools to see that the building is made 
what it ought to be, for the sake both of the children and the teachers, 
so large a portion of whose days are spent within its wails. And 
this they should feel is not a*question of art but of convenience. 
They are fully as capable of understanding .what is required as 
architects. The one grand qualification of a good school is fitness. 
The guiding rule is, as Bishop Warburton well puts it, ‘‘ the plainest 
tule in the world: that of common-sense, the first and capital rule in 
every art.” But as the faults and short-comings of which we are 
speaking —and how general and serious they are those only who have 
seen much of schools in their every-day working can form a con- 
ception—arise almost always from inexperience and want of informa- 
tion, it has occurred to us that it may be useful to put together a few 
leading principles for the guidance of those who may be concerned 
in sthesl b ilding, or have influence with any who may be engaged 
in that good work. And we the more confidently urge these prin- 
ciples on the attention of the builders of schools, use, so far as 
regards the practical suggestions for the working arrangements, they 
embody the suggestions of a gentleman of wide experience in school 
matters, and who has given much thought to the subject. 

A school for children of the middle and lower classes, we may 
then say at the outset and as the basis of all our remarks, should be 
built at the lowest possible cost consistent with comfort and efficiency. 
The buildings themselves should help to teach the children how to 
obtain from comparatively inexpensive arrangements comfort, decency 
of appearance, and such an arrangement of their own homes as would 
delight the intelligent ovserver of the wealthy classes, The architect 
should therefore be instructed to plan his building so that every part 
should as far as possible answer the end in view; and then, and not 
till then, consider how he can give to it such a form and outward 
aspect as would without undue ornament please the eye and instruct 
the mind. Schools imitating churches or monastic buildings are 
opposed to these rules. They are costly in their ornamentation, 
alt ough the ornamentation is often of the meanest kind. They are 

inched in conveniences within in order to be showy without, and 
eanenthy the cheap decorations are speedily in ruin. Better by far 
where wealth abounds that such ornamentation should be left out, 
and in its stead additional space be purchased for the play-ground, in 
which the children —— obtain healthy exercise. 

Inside, the school should be thoroughly and equably lighted ; and 


if ible the lighting should be from the roof, in order that the 
wolnend be used for diagrams, class-slates, &c. There should be 
means under the easy control of the master both for gently and 
rapidly changing the air. Thus, whilst the school is assembled in 
the room or rooms, a change of air should be going on, but there 
should be no draughts; and when, between lessons, the boys are 
turned out for a run in the play-ground, a rapid and thorough change of 
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air should be possible, and this may be as drauglity as is necessary 
fully to effect the purpose. For it should always be borne in mind 
that the children of these schools come from comparatively poor and 
often dirty homes ; they come, when they dine in the school-room, to 
spend from nine o’clock till five there; and both their health and 
their notions of managing their own homes will be seriously influenced 
by their school-room arrangements. 

The rooms should always be floored with wood. The floors, and 
places hereafter to be mentioned, should be contrived so as to make 
the scouring and cleansing in general as easy as possible. The dust- 
hole, the coal-hole, the sink, the drinking-taps, &c., should be ar- 
ranged in the thought of their being models for poor homes. The 
warming should, if possible, be by hot water, and the contract should 
throw the responsibility of making the scheme efficient on the con- 
tractor. But there should also be some open fire-places, at which, 
for instance, on a snowy day a poor child’s saturated shoes could be 
dried. All the chimneys dhoals be capable of being swept from out- 
side the school-rooms. 

In large schools there should always be two good-sized cloak- 
rooms; one for boys, the other for girls. Wet coats, cloaks, shawls, 
and umbrellas, produce an atmosphere that would not be inflicted on 
felons in a prison, and should not be inflicted, though it too often is, 
on school-children and their teachers. These cloak-rooms should be 
sufficiently warmed. 

Among the most important and most neglected portions of a 
school are the children’s closets. Architects forget the essential 
difference that exists between these places for schools and for private 
houses. In private dwellings the inmates are comparatively few ; 
servants are adults, and can easily watch over the children’s using 
of the closet. At school the inmates are very many, and all children, 
and, because children, they have still to learn how to use the places 
properly. ‘There should be about them no water-taps, or any costly 
and easily damaged arrangements, within reach of the children. 
Accidents, such as belts being dropped down the pans, &c., should 
be planned against beforehand. ‘The water-supply, under the con- 
trol of the master only, should be abundant, efficacious, and so dis- 
posed as to give the least possible trouble. There should be at 
least three seats for every hundred children, and these should be 
separated by proper partitions. These points secured, every ar- 
rangement should be as inexpensive as possible, ‘Too much weight 
cannot be attached to this matter, as those who have seen the dis- 
graceful state of these places now, still more formerly, will ~_ 
admit. And it should be remembered that neglect here wi 
assuredly lead to the formation of disgusting and indecent habits: 
and those who have followed the children to their homes will acknow- 
ledge how much remains to be amended there, and be inclined to 
hope that habits of cleanliness and decency formed at school will do 
tnuch to insure decency in after-life: the teaching of the school is 
not confined to the school-room. Further, these places should 
always be disjoined from the cloak-room and school-room; and not, 
as in some of the newest schools we have examined, in immediate 
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connection with both, not even being severed by a film of open 
air from the passages which lead to all the rooms. If a case occur 
where it is impossible to separate them from the school-rooms, they 
should be placed in the open air. 

As the rule, the school-rooms should all be on the ground-floor. 
At times, as in large crowded towns, schools must be more than one 
story high. Where this must be, it must: but wherever pone’ 
there should be no rooms upstairs—a rule this against which archi- 
tects will always rebel. If stairs there must be, they should be of 
wood, and not of stone; as the well-made wooden staircase is prac- 
tically as strong, far less expensive, more easily repaired, and far 
more safe. And, whatever the architect may say, there should never 
be any winders in the staircase. , 

Further, it must be remembered that the wear and tear in schools 
is very great; yet, unless especial care be taken, the hinges, locks, 
hanging of windows, &c., will always be furnished to a school of the 
lowest-priced kind. 

To sum up: where the school is so arranged that the temperature 
can be kept between 45° and 65° Fahr. ; where the light is equably 
distributed and in sufficient abundance ; where means are given by 
an adjoining play-ground for airing each hour the school-room, the 
children, and their clothing ; where at all times the closets are fit 
for the inspection of the sanitary commissioners, and wholesome 
drinking water is at hand for the thirsty boy, the schoolmaster can 
work healthily and happily with twenty per cent. more boys per 
area, and do at least double the work that he can in the school 
wanting these requisites. 

- We wish we could point to a school where such a problem as this 
has been successfully worked out. We are able, however, to direct 
attention to one just finished, where something of the kind has been 
attempted. In a former volume (1860, pp. 13-20) an account was 
given of the Birkbeck School at Peckham. The founder of that 
school, desirous of extending the principles he believes to form the 
basis of a sound education, has recently built two more of these 
schools. Of one of these, the Kingsland Birkbeck School, we give 
a cut which will show its external appearance. As will be seen, it 


is not remarkable in an architectural point of view, but it has a cer- 


tain amount of character, more perceptible perhaps in the building 
itself than the engraving. It is of red brick and stone. ‘The rooms 
are all on the ground-floor, all lofty and amply lighted; but the 
lighting is only in part from the roofs, and a good deal of wall space 
is lost by the high pitch of the roofs. The boys’ school-room, that 
with the bell-cote on the gable, is 60 feet by 30; behind it isa large 
lesson-room 35 feet by 30, and on the west (the room with the two- 
light window on the right of the porch) a second lesson-room 28 feet 
6 inches by 25 feet. Equal spaces under these rooms serve for a 
covered cloak-rooms, &c. Adjoining the boys’ rooms 
is the infant school, 40 feet by 25. The girls’ school, on the left 
of the porch, consists of a school-room 43 feet by 30, and a lesson- 
room 28 feet 6 in. by 25 feet. Beneath these are a covered play- 
room aiid a cloak-room. All the rooms are lofiy, and covered with 
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open timber roofs. The closets are away from the school. Arrange- 
ments are made for the children who stay at school to dine with 
something like family comfort. Indeed, throughout, much considera- 
tion has been given for the comfort of the children, and security 
against accident. ‘he infant school, for example, is so arranged that 
the little ones enter and leave, whether from the public path, their 
play-ground, or offices, without a rising step. ‘That there may be no 
obstruction in their way, even the door-mat is sunk into the floor. 
This school is now opened, and it well deserves a visit from those 
who are interested in school arrangements. ‘The Birkbeck School at 
Gospel Oak Fields, near Haverstock Hill, consists of the same number 
of rooms, and of about the same dimensions; and the two buildings 
cost about the same sum, 3,000/. each. But the Gospel Oak School 
differs considerably in outward appearance, and more in plan. There 
are upstairs rooms, and the staircase is of stone with winding wer, 
and an insufficient rail; and the closets are very badly placed. But 
it has the advantage of a spacious open-air play-ground. Mr. 
Knightly was the architect of the Kingsland School, but the school 
arrangements are due to Mr. J. Riintz. The school in Gospel Oak 
Fields was built from the designs of Mr. Rickman. 

. Having extended the general remarks on school-building to so 
great a length—their practical bearing being our excuse—we must pass 
over without particular notice the many other new schools which have 
been erected during the year. As a favourable example we may 
however mention the Royal Free and Industrial Schools at Windsor, 
a combination of the town schools previously existing. The building 
is a plain two-story structure, erected close against the Bachelor’s 
Acre. The ground-story is for the boys, the upper-story for girls. 
The school is intended for 500 children, the boys being taught, 
besides the usual school lessons, gardening and other occupations, 
whilst the girls are instructed in sewing, washing, cooking, &c., in 
order to fit them for service. ‘The building and site cost 4,898/. 
Very near to it a much more ornamental building is being erected. 
It is a range of almshouses, which is intended to unite in one the 
several charities of this kind previously scattered in different parts of 
the town: an arrangement that will no doubt become common in 
towns in which there are several of these old charities, and which 
will open a fresh field for architectural effect. The building, Eliza- 
bethan in style, was designed by Mr. Edgington. 

At Ashton-under-Lyne a building has been erected for the Con- 
gregational Sunday-schools, which well illustrates the proportions 
those institutions sometimes assume. The building, which is described 
as Italian in style, is of red bricks relieved with white. The school- 
room, which occupies the principal floor, is 10U feet long, and 50 
wide, exclusive of recesses at the ends and sides; and 35 feet high to 
the centre of the coved ceiling. One of the end recesses contains 
a platform for speakers ; in the other an organ is about to be placed. 
The side recesses, each 23 feet by 10, are partitioned off ; one is the 
secretary’s office, the other a library. Underneath are childrens’ and 
teachers’ class-rooms ; a lecture-room arranged as an amphitheatre 
with seats for 500 persons ; offices, &c. Great care has been taken 
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with the warming and ventilating of the great room, whilst five stair- 
cases supply ample means of entry and egress. The building is said 
to be the largest yet constructed for Sunday-school purposes. It has 
cost about 10,000/. The architects were Messrs. Paull and Ayliffe. 

The new Grammar School has been opened at Stourbridge. The 
building is Tudor-collegiate in style, and is built of white bricks 
with Bath stone dressings. The front, which faces the High-street, 
is 101 feet long, with a central entrance-tower 60 feet high. The 
school-room is 52 feet long, 22 feet 6 inches wide, and 30 feet high 
to the centre of the high-pitched roof; it is lighted by three windows 
at the street end, and a large window of four lights at the opposite 
end. A lecture-hall is 39 feet by 17. The cost has somewhat 
exceeded 3,000/. but much of the carved work is left unfinished. A 
range of buildings called St. Mary’s College, somewhat ostentatiously 
medieval in character, has been in part completed and opened at 
Harlow, Essex, for the education of the children of the middle classes 
in the principles of the Church of England. The building, which is 
Italian-Gothic in style, is built of ordinary stock bricks, relieved with 
red bricks in bands and in the arches, and strong dressings. Ulti- 
mately it will form a quadrangle enclosing an open court. ‘The north 
side contains the school, class-rooms, &c.; and the west side, in 
which are the great dining-hall, library, &c., with separate dormitories 
for 50 boys, are finished. The east side, with the chapel projecting 
from it, and the south, consisting of cloister with boys’ studies over 
them, are to be added as funds accrue. ‘The part completed has cost 
about 3,500. Mr. Whithers was the architect. At Eton a new 
range of school buildings has been erected at a cost of 10,000/., the 
design of Mr. Woodyer. In style they are intended to harmonize 
with the older buildings, At Winchester the bishop has opened a 
Diocesan Training School. Large additions have been made to the 
Sherborne Grammar School, or King’s School, and the old building 
restored under the direction of Mr. Guppy of Sherborne. 

The Roman Catholic College of Bt Lawrence, opened a few 
months back, forms a wing of a Benedictine priory at Ampleforth, 
near York. The college buildings are Second Pointed in style with- 
out any foreign admixture, and were designed by Mr. C. Hansom. 
They comprise a large number of rooms planned with a view to the 
special character of the Romish educational and ecclesiastical dis- 
cplibe, but with due regard to the health and comfort of the boys. 
The chief room in the entrance wing of the building is the study 
hall, 107 feet long, 25 feet wide, and 22 feet 6 inches high; over 
which is the great dormitory or dortoir hall, the same length as the 
study hall, but 17 feet wider, which has 74 enclosed bed places. 
‘There are other dormitories, studies, libraries, and all the necessary 
adjuncts to a large establishment of this character. 

As regards literary and scientific institutions, the principal event 
has been the completion and opening of the Hartley Institution at 
Southampton. The building, which occupies a prominent position in 
the High-street on the site of the former residence of the founder, is 
an Italian Renaissance structure, built of Portland stone, from the 
designs of Messrs, Green and De Ville. ‘The ground story of the 
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principal facade is Doric, with an advanced portico containing three 
wide entrances formed by colossal Atlantes, which support a massive 
entablature. The principal story, which, as containing the great hall, 
is far loftier than the ground floor, has detached columns and ante 
of polished Aberdeen granite, with Corinthian capitals, supporting an 
arcade of seven semicircular windows with emblematic key-stones, 
and surmounted by a boldly projecting cornice: the attic is carried 
up with pilasters crowned with a cornice balustrading. The build- 
ing has a frontage of 73 feet, and extends back a depth of 172 feet: 
128 feet being reserved for future extension, if necessary. The prin- 
cipal rooms are an admirably-designed lecture-hall, 65 feet by 56 feet, 
with a semicircular end, and seats for 1,300 persons ; the museum is 
50 feet long, 25 feet wide, and 31 high. On the ground floor are the 
entrance-hall ; reading-room, a handsome apartment 70 feet long, 
23 wide, and 21 high; library, class-rooms, rooms for apparatus, &c. 
The building has cost 12,0007. 

The plans of Mr. Salvin for the University Museums and Lecture 
Rooms at Cambridge have been approved by the Senate, and the 
works we believe commenced. The buildings will, of course, be 
Gothic: the cost is estimated at about 30,0007. 


6. Street ARCHITECTURE. 


Last year we dwelt pretty fully on the character of ow current 
street architecture. On the present occasion we may be very brief. 
Apart from particulars, we might, indeed, chronicle the progress in 
almost the same words. Offices and warehouses are continually 
being built large in size, lofty, and almost always with considerable 
attention to style, though without any approach to a distinctive or 
local style. Italian Gothic- and Italian Renaissance, with, more 
sparingly, French Renaissance, seem to be the styles chiefly in 
fashion. We have admirable imitations of the architecture of Venice, 
of Lombardy, and of Florence; but withal very little invention. 

As an illustration of the actual phase of London street architecture, 
we give an engraving of the office, nearly completed, for the National 
Provident Life Assurance Company, at the corner of Gracechurch- 
street and Eastcheap. As will be seen, it is a modification of 17th 
century Italian, very ornate in character, with details in the cor- 
nice, &c., of extremely elaborate finish. It is built of a fine Portland 
stone, and a good deal of effect is produced in the principal facade 
by the deeply recessed doorway with its shafts of polished dark 
granite. In some respects the ornamentation is too profuse and 
overwreught, and it is of a kind that will suffer, we should think, 
from the City smoke and atmosphere ; but it is consistent throughout. 
The general appearance, too, is very good; and, what is of great 
value in civie architecture, there is an excellent sky-line. The 
comparative merits of this style and of Italian Gothic for street 
architecture are well illustrated in this building and the offices in 
Bishopsgate-street, of which we gave an engraving in last year’s 
‘Companion.’ The architect of the National Provident Office is 
Mr. R. Kerr. Another City office just completed, also Renaissance 
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in style, but French rather than Italian, the Ocean Marine Insurance 
Office, in Old Broad-street, is equally elaborate, and more showy in 
its ornamentation than the Provident. But it is coarser and less 
artistic, and in its general treatment less original. The banking- 
house of Messrs. Robarts and Lubbock, in Lombard-street, is a 
comparatively plain, but stately and substantial pile: it is from the 
designs of Mr. P. C. Hardwick. The London and County Bank, 
close by that of Messrs. Robarts, is now quite finished. In a few 
years Lombard-street will probably be as remarkable for its com- 
mercial architecture as Pall-Mall is for its club-houses. ‘The rest 
of the City offices and warehouses we may pass over without par- 
ticularization. Eastward of the City architectural effect is also 
making way. In Commercial-street, Whitechapel, a large pile of 
warehouses for storing goods has been built that is a great advance 
on the dull vulgarity common in this kind of building. In Worship- 
street, Shoreditch, also, some shops of an inexpensive class have been 
built in a really tasteful manner. 

Among the West End buildings we may mention the new Vestry- 
hall of the parish of St. James, in Piccadilly, designed by Mr. A. 
Howell, the parish surveyor. It is a large building of red brick and 
Portland stone, semi-Italian in style, and forms a very conspfeuous 
object—dwarfing strangely Wren’s church by its magnitude and pre- 
tence. It has cost about 6,000/. In the extreme east of London, in 
Bancroft-road, Bow-road, another Vestry-hail has been buiJt, no less 
showy, and not moxe refined in its aspect. But the Mile End Vestry- 
hall is of that semi-Palladian order, Tuscan below and Corinthian 
above, which was fashionable a century back, and the facade is of 
cement instead of honest brick. It has cost 3,760/.: the architect - 
was Mr. J. Knight. 

But whilst London is acquiring many, it is losing some charac- 
teristic-buildings. Thus, during the past year, the State Paper Office, 
one of Soane’s chastest designs, has been pulled down to make way 
for the new Foreign-Office; the East India House has been demo- 
lished, that a vast pile of offices may occupy its site; St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, Hungerford-bridge, and Hungerford-market have been 
removed for the Charing-cross Railway. And some of Wren’s City 
churches are threatened with destruction. 

In the great provincial towns, as in the metropolis, there is 
no abatement of activity in the matter of street architecture. Man- 
chester has secured a distinctive character by its noble array of ware- 
houses. It is now making a fresh start with its Insurance offices. 
Two of a very superior character are advancing simultaneously within 
a very short distance of each other. One, the Liverpool and London 
Insurance ae office, is by Mr. Walter, the architect of the 
Free-Trade Hall, whose palatial Italian warehouses have done so 
much to improve the architectural aspect of the City. The other, 
the office of the Royal Insurance Company, is by Mr. Waterhouse, 
the architect of the Assize Courts. Mr. Walter's building is, like 
most of his works, classic Italian ; and a chaste and graceful design. 
Mr. Waterhouse’s is Italian Gothic, and of a bolder and more 
picturesque character. Each is excellent in its way, and together 
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they afford a fair opportunity for the citizens to fight over again, ona 
small scale, the ‘ battle of the styles.” 

At Liverpool, offices, warehouses, and shops; at Bradford, Leeds, 
and Halifax the vast woollen warehouses; at Sheffield, Brown’s 
enormous iron-rolling works, Rodgers’s manufactory and show-rooms, 
the Club-house, and the Railway Hotel ; at Peterborough, the Bank ; 
at Birmingham, at Newcastle, at Bristol, and in many other large and 
some small towns, buildings of various kinds have been finished, or 
are far advanced, which might well engage our attention had we 
space at command. ; 


7. Bripass, Docks, Ere. 


Westminster Bridge is at length completed : and London has in it 
another rr worthy to rank with the best of those which already 
spanned the Thames. ‘The new bridge has been so fully described 
in former volumes, both in these annual architectural surveys, and in 
a separate paper, that it will be enough to repeat here that it consists 
of seven low segmental arches of wrought and cast-iron, borne on 
solid granite piers ; and that it is no less than 85 feet wide, affording 
two footways of 15 feet each, two tramways for heavy traffic of 7 feet 
6 inches each, and a roadway, for light traffic, of 40 feet. This 
unparalleled width produces a most striking effect as you pass on to 
the bridge. The whole aspect is so novel that the first impression of 
the visitor.is invariably one of surprise. If you approach it from the 
Surrey side of the river it is singularly imposing, as it stretches its 
wide way before you spanning the broad unseen river and backed b 
the magnificent mass of the Houses of Parliament—never so well 
seen before. The visitor who has not yet seen the bridge, should see 
it for the first time thus—it is a thing to remember. From the river 
the bridge is less impressive. It is not so majestic as London Bridge, 
nor so beautiful as Waterloo. ‘The arches seem to press down upon 
the water; the piers Jook thin, and scarcely adequate to the duty 
imposed upon them. oth these are faults of appearance only. We 
know that the piers are of sufficient strength and mass, and that the 
arches afford ample headway. But that the feeling exists is an 
evidence of some artistic deficiency. Whatever be its small short- 
comings, however, it is a noble bridge, and the feeling expressed may 
be but an individual fantasy. 

In last year’s volume Mr. Page’s design for Blackfriars Bridge was 
spoken of as that chosen by the civic magnates. It was generally 
understood to be so decided ; but on some grounds the question was 
re-opened, and eventually a design by Mr. J. Cubitt was selected. 
Mr. Page’s bridge was to be of three arches ; Mr. Cubitt’s is of five ; 
like the other it is of iron with granite piers, but its appearance on 
paper is singularly unpromising. Its width will be 75 feet, or only 
ten feet less than that of Westminster Bridge. Almost close against 
the eastern side of the new Blackfriars Bridge, an iron lattice girder 
bridge will be built to carry the London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way across the ‘Thames. 

The Lambeth Suspension Bridge, connecting Horseferry-road, 
Westminster, with Church-street, Lambeth, has been opened. It 
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has some novelties of construction ; and it has been erected at a sur- 
prisingly small cost. Though constructed for both carriage and foot 
traffic, the expenditure on the bridge itself has, it is said, been little 
over 30,000/., and the entire outlay, including the approaches, &c., 
not more than 40,000/. The entire length of the bridge is 1040 feet, 
or between the abutments on either shore 828 feet. The entire width 
is only 32 feet, and of this at least a foot on each side is taken up by 
the tie-rods and bracings, leaving about 20 feet for the roadway, and 
5 feet each for the footways. The bridge is suspended by iron cables 
which are carried over four pairs of towers, one of the pairs resting 
on each of the shore abutments, and two pairs upon cast-iron cylin- 
drical piers in the bed of the river. The bridge thus forms three 
equal spans of 280 feet each. The cylinder-piers are each 12 feet 
in diameter, and 14 inch thick. They are sunk into the London 
clay, 18 feet below the bed of the river, filled with solid concrete 
to a depth of 9 feet, then with 3 feet of solid brickwork, which is 
finished with an invert arch, and thence, to the top of the cylinder, 
there is a lining of 3 feet of brickwork. The towers, which are 
formed of 4-inch boiler-plate iron, are of great strength and of great 
ugliness. The suspension cables have each an area of 100 square 
inches. Each cable is made up of 7 thick ropes firmly bound 
together. Each of these ropes is formed of 7 strands of the best 
charcoal-iron wire one-fifth of an inch in diameter. The united 
strength of the cable is estimated at 4000 tons, whilst the greatest 
strain that can come upon the bridge is only 600 tons. A firm 
anchorage is secured for the cables on the Westminster side, by 
means of enormous iron caissons and concrete; on the Lambeth side 
by massive iron beams and solid masonry. ‘The roadway is attached 
to the suspension cables by a series of lattice tie-rods and diagonal 
bracings, placed unusually close together. So far the bridge differs 
little from ordinary suspension bridges ; the novelty consists in placing 
under the bridge on each side a longitudinal tubular girder 2 feet 3 
inches deep, by 1 foot 6 inches wide. Between the longitudinal girders 
cross girders are placed at intervals of 4 feet, and on these are fixed 
the iron plates for the roadway, and brackets for the footways. By 
this system of girders and bearings, the engineer, Mr. P. W. Barlow, 
expects to reduce to the minimum the upward, downward, and lateral 
movement, and thus to ensure an amount of oe | unusual in sus- 
ee The bridge is inexpensive and will be very useful ; 

ut it is certainly not beautiful; it is inconveniently narrow, espe- 
— in the footways ; and the approaches are too steep. 

The great Dock extensions on both sides of the Mersey are being 
vigorously prosecuted. At Liverpool the works at the Canada and the 
Carrier Docks have reached an advanced stage ; and various improve- 
ments have been effected at the Huskisson Docks. At Birkenhead a 
large part of the excavations for Morpeth Dock is completed, but much 
less progress has been made with the masonry. The River Wall ; the 
Low-Water Basin, &c., are other important works in Progress, but the 
details are necessarily of too technical a description for these pages. 


James THORNE. 
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XVII.—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 


From October 1861 to November 1862. 


Oct. 31, 1861. Convention signed at London, by the representatives of 
England, France, and Spain, for intervention in Mexico, to enforce certain 
pecuniary claims against the Mexican government. 

Noy. 1. The first investiture of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India, held by the Queen at Windsor Castle. 

8. Messrs. Mason and Slidell, representatives to London and Paris of 
the Confederate States of America, were taken from on board the British 
mail packet ‘Trent,’ by Commodore Wilkes, of the American frigate 
‘San Jacinto.” When the intelligence reached London on the 27th, the 
funds immediately fell two per cent. Ata Cabinet Council, held on the 
23th, the Government resolved to demand the restoration of the Con- 
federate commissioners, together with a suitable apology for the insult to 
the British flag. . 

12. Death of the King of Portugal, of typhus fever, in his twenty-fifth 
year. He was succeeded by his brother, Luiz L 

24. Upwards of thirty persons lost their lives, and many more were 
seriously injured, by the falling of an old house in one of the closes in the 
High Street of Edinburgh. . 

30. Mr. Jefferson Davis elected President, and Mr. Stevens Vice-Presi- 
dent, of the Confederate States of North America, for six years. 

Dec. 14. Death of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, at Windsor 
Castle, in his forty-third year, after a few days’ illness, to the great grief 
not only of the Queen and the royal family, but likewise of the entire nation. 
The body of the Prince Consort was placed in the vaults of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, on the 23rd. 

93, Detachments of troops, with supplies of military stores, were sent 
to British North America, as a precautionary measure in the present state 
of political relations with the Federal American Government.—Ningpo, 
in China, taken possession of by the Taeping rebels. 

28. Messrs. Mason and Slidell, the Confederate Commissioners, delivered 
to Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador at Washington, by the Federal 
Secretary of State. They were forwarded to England, where they arrived 
on the 29th of January.—The harbour of Charleston blocked up by the 
Federals, sixteen hulks of whaling vessels having been sunk across the 
channel at the entrance of the harbour, 

Jan. 5, 1862. Garibaldi accepted the Presidency of the Rifle Association 
of Genoa, and advised the members, in a letter, to “hasten to prepare 
themselves to take up arms, for the moment was approaching when they 
would have to give fresh proofs of their valour.” 

16. Two hundred and four men and boys lost their lives by suffoca- 
tion in New Hartley Colliery, near Newcastle, in consequence of the 
breaking of the beam which overhung the shaft, and which formed part 
of the pumping machinery. Universal sympathy was excited for the 
bereaved relatives of the miners, and upwards of 70,000/. was raised in a 
few weeks for their relief. 

80. A. judicial inquiry, occupying about thirty days, before Mr. Warren, 
Master in Lunacy, was closed, the jury finding that the party concerned 
—Mr. W. F. Windham—was capable of managing his own affairs.—Forma- 
tion of the British North American Association, at a meeting held in the 
City of London. 

Feb. 4. Departure of the ‘ Nashville,’ Confederate war-steamer, from 
Southampton, followed next day by the ‘ Tuscarora,’ Federal_—A_ Testi- 
monial presented to Mr. Milner Gibson, at a breakfast in Freemasons’ Hall, 
London, by the friends of the freedom of the press, in acknowledgment 
of his services in promoting the repeal of the taxes on knowledge. 

12. The Prince of Wales visited the Emperor of Austria at Vienna. 
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19. Fifty lives lost by an explosion of gas in the Cethin Coal-pit, 
Merthyr Tydvil. 

20. The International Exhibition building insured by the contractors, 
Messrs. Lucas Brothers and Messrs. Kelk, in the Norwich Union Fire 
Office, for the sum of 400,000/., at a cost of 3,300U. 

21. Execution at New York of Captain Gordon, master of a slave- 
trading vessel, for slavery piracy. 

22. Celebration of the anniversary of the birthday of George Washing- 
ton, by a public breakfast at Freemasons’ Hall, London, attended by 
about one hundred and seventy ladies and gentlemen, chiefly Americans. 
Dr. M‘Ilvain, bishop of Ohio, presided.—President Davis delivered his 
inaugural address to the Confederate Congress at Richmond, Virginia. 
The confederacy is said to include thirteen states, extending over an area 
of 700,000 square miles. 

23. Capitulation to the Greek government of the insurgents who had 
for some time held possession of the citadel of Nauplia. 

March 1. The Earl of Elgin arrived at Calcutta to succeed Farl 
Canning as Governor-General of India. Lord Elgin was installed into 
office on the 12th. Lord Canning left Calcutta on the 18th, reaching 
England on the 26th of April. He died on the 16th of June, and his 
remains were interred in Westminster Abbey on the 21st. 

4. President Lincoln, in a message to the Federal Congress, proposed 
a plan for co-operation with Slave States by means of pecuniary compensa- 
tion for the gradual emancipation of slaves. ‘The plan was approved by 
the House of Representatives, on the 10th of March, by 88 votes to 31, 
and by the Senate, on the 3rd of April, by 32 votes to 10. 

8. ‘The ‘ Merrimac,’ Confederate iron-clad war-steamer, assisted by gun- 
boats, attacked the Federal fleet at Newport News, and disabled and 
sunk several vessels. ‘The ‘ Monitor,’ Federal iron-clad steamer, arrived 
on the scene in the evening, and on the following day maintained a close 
fight with the ‘Merrimac’ for several hours, the contest ending in a 
drawn battle, with considerable damage to both sides. The accounts of 
this remarkable encounter excited great interest in Europe, as bearing 
upon the question of the comparative efficiency in war of ships constructed 
of wood and those built entirely of iron, or covered with iron plates. 

9, A meeting of three hundred Italian delegates held at Genoa, at which 
Garibaldi presided. On the 12th, the provisional committee received a 
warning from the government to be caimer in tone, else the authorities 
might find it necessary to suppress the association. 

10. Advance of a portion of the Federal Army of the Potomac upon the 
Confederate position, which, on theirapproaching it, they found evacuated. 
The Federal army followed, and eventually sat down before Richmond, 
which was occupied by the main body of the Confederates. 

15. The Queen laid the first stone of a mausoleum in Frogmore Gardens, 
intended to receive the body of the late Prince Consort. 

21. Garibaldi received with enthusiasm at Milan, the city being illumi- 
nated, and the people shouting ‘‘ Rome and Venice.” 

25. The Pope issued a decree for the ceremony of the canonization of 
twenty-three monks, who, having gone as missionaries to Japan, suffered 
death in the Philippine Islands, in the 16th century. The Pope also pro- 
nounced an allocution in favour of the temporal power of the papacy. 
The ceremony of canonization was observed with great pomp at Rome, 
on the 8th of June, attracting to that city upwards of two hundred 
prelates, and about six thousand ecclesiastics of lower grades, the oppor- 
tunity being embraced to make a demonstration in favour of the Pope’s 
temporal power. An address, in response to the allocution on that 
subject, was signed by twenty-one cardinals and two hundred and forty- 
four bishops. 

27. A decree of the Italian government ordered the amalgamation of 
the southern re composed mainly of Garibaldi’s volunteers, with the 
regular troops.—The Prince of Wales at Cairo. He subsequently visited 
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Jerusalem, Hebron, the Cave of Machpelah, and other places of interest in 
the Holy Land. 

April 4. The Federal American Senate passed a bill for the abolition of 
slavery in the district of Columbia, in which Washington is situated, by 
29 votes to 14; compensation, at an average rate. of 300 dollars for 
each slave, to be awarded to the slave-owners. A similar measure was 
~— by the House of Representatives, on the 11th of April, by 93 votes 

6. Great battle between the Federal and the Confederate forces at 
Pittsburg Landing, about 70,000 being engaged on each side. The con- 
flict continued during Sunday and Monday. with dreadful slaughter on 
both sides. The Federal loss alone was estimated at 5,000 killed and 
wounded and 2,000 prisoners. 

21. Grand field-day at Brighton (Easter Monday), when General Lord 
Clyde reviewed about 20,000 Rifle Volunteers. 

28. The French troops in Mexico defeated the Mexican troops. On 
a Sr of May the French suffered a defeat from the Mexicans near 

uebla. 

May 1. Opening of the International Exhibition by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and other commissioners appointed by Her Majesty. 

3. The Taeping rebels in China repulsed with great loss. On the 21st, 
Nangpo and ‘Trangpon were taken from the Taepings and restored to the 
Imperialists. 

20. Resignation of the Canadian ministry in consequence of the House 
of Representatives having rejected the ministerial Militia Bill. A new 
cabinet was constituted under the presidency of Mr. J. S. M‘Donald, 
Attorney-General of Upper Canada. 

25. Defeat of the Federal American troops, under General Banks, at 
Winchester, a town to the north-west of Washington. On the 29th the 
Confederates evacuated Corinth. 

June 1. A series of battles, with little result, except mutual bloodshed, 
took place about this time between the Federals and Confederates before 
Richmond, Virginia. 

3. The Viceroy of Egypt arrived in England. He remained in England 
till the 4th of August. 

4. Opening of the Social Science Congress in London, when Lord 
Brougham delivered an inaugural address in Exeter Hall. 

7. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council confirmed the sentence 
of deprivation passed on the Rev. Mr. Heath, for heterodox sentiments 
contained in his published sermons.—One hundred and twenty houses 
destroyed by fire in the St. Louis suburbs of Quebec. 

9. Installation of the Duke of Devonshire in the office of Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, as successor to the Prince Consort.—The Con- 
federate fleet destroyed on the Missysippi, near Memphis, after which 
Memphis surrendered to the Federa 

10. Extensive conflagration at Pétersburg, the damage being estimated 
at nearly a million sterling. Numérous fires, suspected to be the work of 
incendiaries, broke out about this time in Petersburg. 

12. The Prince of Wales visited the Emperor and Empress of the 

. French at Fontainebleau. ; ' 
19. The Federal House of Representatives passed a bill confiscating the 
slaves of rebels. 
26. Battles before Richmond, continued on the ensuing day, and 
followed by the retirement of the Federal Army. 
28, Opening of a magnificent drinking-fountain, erected in Victoria 
Park, in the east of London, at a cost of 5,000/., by Miss Burdett Coutts. 
The ceremony took place in the presence of 10,000 spectators. — : 

July.1. Marriage of Her Royal Highness Princess Alice with Prince 
Louis of Hesse,.in the presence of the Queen and the royal family, the 
ministers of state, and a few invited guests. The ceremony took place at 
Osborne, the Archbishop of York officiating. 
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2. Commencement of the great Nationa? Rifle Contest at Wimbledon, 
continued for several days. 

10. Freedom of the City of London presented to Mr. Peabody, an 
American merchant, in acknowledgment of his munificent gift of 150,000/. 
for the benefit of the struggling poor of London, without distinction of 
country or creed. 

11. State ceremonial of the declaration of prizes to exhibitors at the 
International Exhibition. 

16. Grand banquet at Willis’s Rooms to M. Rouher, the French 
Minister of Commerce. 

23. The English mails of the 8rd of July reached Bombay by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steamer ‘ Behar’—the quickest transit of the 
mails on record. 

Aug. 3. Proclamation issued by Garibaldi, addressed to the young 
men composing his force, calling upon them to be ready for an approaching 
combat against “arrogant foreign oppressors.”—At the same time a 

roclamation appeared from Victor Emanuel, warning the young men of 
taly against being led into a dangerous and disloyal course of action by 
illusions, ‘‘ forgetful of the duty of gratitude due to our best allies.” 

4. President Lincoln called for a second levy of 300,000 men, to be 
drafted from the militia for a service of nine months. 

5. International banquet to foreign workmen at Freemasons’ Hall, 
London. A similar meeting in honour specially of French workmen took 

lace, on the 26th, in the British refreshment-rooms of the International 
xhibition. 

6. Arrival of the ‘Great Eastern’ steam-ship at Liverpool, after a 
voyage of eleven days, from New York. She carried more than 500 
passengers, making, with the crew, a total of about 800 persons on board. 
She had 10,000 tons of freight; gross receipts for freight and passage- 
money, 18,000/.; net profits of the voyage about 8,000/. The ‘Great 
Eastern’ left Liverpest on her return voyage to New York, on the 16th, 
with 900 engers on board. 

6. Public meeting at Washington in favour of the vigorous prosecution 
of the war, when President Lincoln attended and made a speech. 

13. Conference on the Cotton-supply question, held in the Council-room 
of the Horticultural Society, adjoining the Exhibition, attended by a 
deputation from the Manchester Cotion Supply Association, and by 
foreign Commissioners to the Exhibition. 

19. About 84,000 persons visited the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, on 
occasion of the Foresters’ féte. 

20. A series of battles commenced on the line of the Rappahannock, 
and continued for several days, ending in the retreat of the Federals.— 


. Garibaldi took possession of the town of Catania, in Sicily. On the 2st 


the government proclaimed Sicily in a state of siege. 

24 Two hundredth anniversary (St. Bartholomew’s Day) of the ejection 
of 2,000 nonconforming clergymen of the Church of England in 1662—the 
bicentenary of which event has been very generally observed this year by 
Protestant Dissenters throughout the country. 

25. Garibaldi landed in Calabria. On the 29th he was taken, with 
several hundred of his followers, by the royal troops at Aspromonte, and 
both himself and his son, Menotti, were wounded. He was conveyed to 
prison at Spezia, where Professor Partridge, of King’s College, London, 
who was sent from England by Garibaldi’s friends to wait upon the 
wounded generaf, attended professionally from the 16th to the 20th of 
September, and acted in concert with the Italian medical men who were 
also in attendance. 

30, Second defeat of the Federal American army at Bull Run, General 
Pope, who was in command, being obliged to retire and take up a position 
on Arlington Heights, near Washington. ».° , 

Sept. 1. Departure of the Queen and royal family from Woolwich, on a 
visit to the King of the Belgians, the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, and 
the Prince and Prinveys Royal of Prussia. 
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Chronicle of Occurrences. 


2. Opening of an International Conference in London on the subject of 
Sunday Schools; and also of a similar conference on the questions of 
Temperance and the Prohibition of the Liquor Traffic.—Commencement - 
of the festival of the Preston Guild, which was kept up throughout the 
week. This festival recurs at intervals of twenty years. 

5. Mr. Glaisher and Mr. Coxwell ascended in a balloon from Wolver- 
hampton for the purpose of making scientific observations, and reached a 
height of upwards of six miles. At the height of five miles and a half, 
Mr. Glaisher became insensible, and Mr. Coxwell nearly so, in consequence 
of the intense cold and the rarity of the atmosphere. 

8. Fire in a workhouse at Liverpool, which destroyed one portion of the 
dormitory, and caused the death of twenty-one'children, from four to 
seven years of age, and two of the nurses. 

8. At this date, in 24 Poor Law Unions in the cotton districts, 140,165 
were receiving out-door relief, at a cost of 7,922/. per week; being an 
increase on the corresponding period of last year of nearly 100,000 
persons, and about 5,800/. The pauperism in these unions amounted at 
this date to 7°3 per cent. of the entire population. 

10. An Order in Council issued for the adoption of measures to prevent 
the spread of small-pox among sheep, especially in Wiltshire, where the 
disease had extensively appeared. 

i4, General M‘Clellan defeated the Confederates, and caused them to 
evacuate Maryland, which they had entered in force. 

20. Conviction of Jessie M‘Lauchlan, at Glasgow, for the murder of 
Jessie M‘Pherson. She was sentenced to death, but was subsequently 
respited. 

22. The President of the United States issued a proclamation declaring 
freedom to the slaves of such slave-owners and states as may continue in 
insurrection against the Federal government after the Ist of January, 
1863. 

24. William Roupell, late M.P. for Lambeth, sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for life for forging a will and other deeds, purporting to be executed 
by his father, having been convicted on his own confession. 

Oct. 5. Riot in Hyde Park, in which several persons received severe 
injuries, in consequence of conflicts between sympathizers with Garibaldi 
and the adherents of the Pope. 

6. Publication of a decree of the King of Italy granting an amnesty to 
Garibaldi and his associates in the recent rising, with exception of such 
as had deserted from the service of the king. 

13. Closing of the Prussian Representative Chamber by the king, in 
consequence of its refusal to sanction a large estimate for military expen- 
diture proposed by the ministry. 

17. Public Meeting at the City of London Tavern to express sympathy 
with Garibaldi, and disapprobation of the French occupation of Rome, 
Mr. Western Wood, M.P., occupied the chair. 

20. Execution of Mrs. Wilson, at Newgate, for murder by the adminis- 
tration of poison. 

24. Peaceful revolution in Greece. King Otho quitted the kingdom, 
and a provisional government was appointed. 
are eturn of the Queen to Osborn from her visit to Germany and 

lgium. 

November 1. Closing of the International Exhibition. It was kept 
open for two weeks longer to enable exhibitors to dispose of their goods, 
an admission fee of two shillings and sixpence being charged. 

4, The ‘ London Gazette ’ of this day contained an announcement that 
her Majesty in Council had declared her consent to a contract of matrimony 
between his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and her Royal Highness 
the Princess Alexandra, daughter of Prince Christian of Denmark. 

10. The Prince of Wales being twenty-one years of age on the 9th, the . 
celebration of his majority was held in Lontioa and elsewhere on Monday, 
November 10th. 
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1861. 
Nov. Ill. 
13. 
13. 


Dec. 9. 
10. 
13. 
14, 
21. 
1862, 
Jan, 3. 
27. 
Feb. 3. 


16. 
March l. 
9. 
15. 
15. 
19. 
28. 
31. 
April 2. 
3. 
9. 
13. 
15. 
May 2. 
16. 
16. 
29. 
June 17. 


July 4. 


22. 
28. 


Oct. 8. 
21. 


. Traill, Professor Dr. Thos. Stewart, medicine 


Aug. 16. 
20. 
25. 
27. 
29. 
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XVIII.—NECROLOGICAL TABLE 
OF LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN, 


St. Hilaire, Geoffroy, French naturalist 
Forbes, Sir John, M.D., medicine 
Clough, Arthur Hugh, poet . 


22. Lacordaire, Father Henri Dominic, French preacher 


O’Donovan, Dr. John, Irish archeologist . 
Smith, Dr. Southwood, medicine . .. + 
Smith, Col. Baird, civil ee in India . 
The Prince Consort . . 

Marschner, —, musical composer 


Wyatt, Matthew Cotes, sculptor. 
Hawtrey, Dr. Edw, Craven, Provost of Eton 
Horne, Rey. Thos. H artwell, theology 
Biot, Jean Baptiste, mathematician . 


; Rosa, Martinez de la, Spanish statesman and poet 


Wallis, Joshua, landscape painter 
Barlow, Peter, mathematician . 
Talfourd, Francis, dramatic comic wiiier . 
Scheffer, Henri, French historical painter . 
Robinson, C. B.,civilengineer . 
Halévy, J. E. Fromenthal, musical composer 
White, Rev. Jas., dramatist, historian, &c. . 
Vanderburch, Emile, French dramatist . 
Zedlitz, Baron Joseph Christian, German poet 
Elmes, James, architect . 
Ross, Adm. Sir James Clark, arctic nay igator 
Thomas, John, sculptor 

Tulloch, Lieut.-Gen. John , engineer 

Hope, Rev. Fred. Wm. , naturalist ; 

Wolff, Rev. Dr. Joseph, missionary traveller. 
Wakefield, Edw. Gibbon, political economy, 1] 
Wakley, Thomas, Editor of the ‘Lancet’ ”. 
Buckie, Henry Thomas, political Philosophy 
Montanelli, Giuseppe, Italian poet 
Sennamont, H. Harran de, mineralogist 
Errington, "John Edward, civil engineer 
Pasquier, Duc de, French statesman . 

Jones, John Edward, sculptor . 


O’Curry, Professor Eugene, Irish archmologist 
Corr, Erin, Belgian engraver. é 
Ricardo, Joseph Lewis, international law 
Berkeley, James John, civilengineer. 
Finch, Francis Oliver, water-colour painter 
Carlini, Francesco, Italian astronomer 
— Adam, Albrecht, German artist . 


Sept. 6. Sumner, John Bird, Archbishop of Canterbury, theology 


Hamel, Dr. J oseph, physical science . 
Davis, J.P. , historical painter . 
Jomard, M., "French geographer . 
Walker, J ames, civilengineer . 
Brodie, Sir Benjamin, surgery, &c. . 
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ARTISTS, ETC, 
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ADVERTISING SHEET 


OF THE. .- 


BRITISH ALMANAC AND 
ALLIANCE 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
(Branch Offices: Edinburgh, Ipswich, and Bury St. Edmunds.) 


Capital, FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 


President. 
Sim Moses MonterioreE, Barr, 

Directors. 
JAMES ALEXANDER, Esq. MAcNAGHTEN, Esq. 
Cuar_es G, Esq. Tuomas MasTERMAN, Esq. 
GerorcE H Barnett, Esq. Jos, M. Montrriore, Esq. 
BENJAMIN CoHEN, Esq. Sir A, N. pe Roruscuitp, Bart. 
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Sampson Lucas, Esq. 
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O. A. Suita, Esq. 

Bankers.—Messrs. BARNETT, Hoare, BARNETT & Co. 
Physician.—Guorce OweEN ReEEs, M.D., F.R.S., 26, Albemarle Street. 
Standing Counsel.—ARTHUR COHEN, Esq. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. PEARCE, PHILLIPS, WINCKWORTH, AND PEARCE, 
Surveyors—WyatTt PapwortH, Esq.—Tuomas G, ALLason, Esq. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Life Assurances are granted under an extensive variety of forms, 
with, or without. participation, and at moderate premiums ; the rates for 
the Younger Ages being lower than those of many of the older and most 
respectable Offices. 

Actual Service Risk within the United Kingdom in Volunteer Rifle 
and Artillery Corps, and in the Militia, is covered by tie Company's 
Policies, 

FIRE ASISURANCE. 
Fire Assurances, both at home and abroad, are accepted at very 


moderate premiums. 
FRANCIS A, ENGELBACH, Actuary, 
D, MACLAGAN, Secretary, 
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XVIII.—NECROLOGICAL TABLE 


OF LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN, ARTISTS, ETC, 
1861. 
Nov. 11. St. Hilaire, Geoffroy, French naturalist 
13. Forbes, Sir John, M.D. —— 
13. Clough, Arthur Hugh, poet ‘ 
22. Lacordaire, Father Henri Dominic, French preacher 
9. O'Donovan, Dr. John, Irish archeologist . 
10. Smith, Dr. Southwood, medicine . : 
13. Smith, Col. Baird, civil in India . 
14. The Prince Consort . 
21. Marschner, —, musical composer 


Jan. 3. Wyatt, Matthew Cotes, sculpter. 
. 27. Hawtrey, Dr. Edw. Craven, Provost of Eton 
27. Horne, Rey. Thos. Hartwell, theology 
Feb. 3. Biot, Jean Baptiste, mathematician. 
6. Rosa, Martinez de la, Spanish statesman and poet 
16. Wallis, Joshua, landscape painter 
March 1. Barlow, Peter, mathematician . .  . 
9. Talfourd, Francis, dramatic comic wriler . 
15. Scheffer, "Henri, French historical painter . 
15. Robinson, C. B. ,civilengineer . 
19. Halévy, J. E. Fromenthal, musical composer , 
28. White, Rev. Jas., dramatist, historian, &c. . 
31. Vanderburch, Emile, F rench dramatist . 
— Zedlitz, Baron Joseph Christian, German poet . 
April 2. Elmes, James, architect . 
3. Ross, Adm. Sir James Clark, arctic navigator 
9. Thomas, John, sculptor 
13. Tulloch, Lieut.-Gen. John , engineer 
15. Hope, Rev. Fred. Wm. naturalist 
May 2. Wolff, Rev. Dr. Jose h, missionary traveller. 
16. Wakefield, Edw. Gib n, political economy, &c. 
16. Wakley, Thomas, Editor of the ‘Lancet’ ”. 
29. Buckle, Henry Thomas, political Philosophy 
June 17. Montanelli, Giuseppe, Italian poet 
> Sennamont, H. Harran de, mineralogist 
. Errington, "John Edward, civil engineer 
. Pasquier, Duc de, French statesman . 
Jones, John Edward, sculptor . . 
Traill, Professor Dr. Thos. Stewart, medicine 
O’Curr , Professor Eugene, Irish archeologist . 
. Corr, Erin, Belgian engraver. 
. Ricardo, Joseph Lewis, international law 
. Berkeley, James John, civilengineer. . 
Finch, Francis Oliver, water-colour painter 
Carlini, Francesco, Italian astronomer 
— Adam, Albrecht, German artist . 
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22. Hamel, Dr. J oseph, physical science . 

28. Davis, J. P., historical painter . 

— Jomard, M., French geographer . 
Oct. 8. Walker, James, civilengineer . 

21. Brodie, Sir Benjamin, surgery, &c. ‘ 


__6 JAGH 


Sept. 6. Sumner, John Bird, Archbishop of Canterbury, theology . 
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ADVERTISING SHEET 


OF THE 


BRITISH ALMANAC AND 


ALLIANCE 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN . 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 

ESTABLISHED 1824, 
(Branch Offices: Edinburgh, Ipswich, and Bury St. Edmunds.) 


Capital, FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 


President. 
Sim Moses MonterioreE, Bart, 
Directors. 
JAMES ALEXANDER, Esq. | MACNAGHTEN, Esq. 
CuarLes G, BarRNeTT, Esq. Tuomas MasTERMAN, Esq. 
GeEoRGE H Barnett, Esq. Jos, M. Monteriore, Esq. 
BENJAMIN CoHEN, Esq. Sir A. N. pe Reruscui.p, Bart. 
JAMES FLETCHER, Esq. Baron LIoneL vE ROTHSCHILD, 
Esq. M.P. 
Gurney, Esq., MP. Oswa Smita, Esq. 
James HeLme, Esq. Tuomas Situ, Esq. 
Sampson Lucas, Esq. 
Auditors,—Sir T. Fowett Buxton, Bart.—Gerorce Peasopy, Esq.— 
O. A. Smita, Esq. 

Bankers.—Messrs. BARNETT, Hoare, Barnett & Co. 
Physician OwEN REEs, M.D., F.R.S., 26, Albemarle Street. 
Standing Counsel.—ARTHUR COHEN, Esq. 

Solicitors —Messrs. Pearce, WINCKWORTH, AND PEARCE, 
Surveyors—WyatTt ParwortH, Esq.—Tuomas G, ALLason, Esq. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Life Assurances are granted under an extensive variety of forms, 
with, or without, participation, and at moderate premiums ; the rates for 
the Younger Ages being lower than those of many of the older and most 
respectable Offices. 

Actual Service Risk within the United Kingdom in Volunteer Rifle 
and Artillery Corps, and in the Militia, is covered by the Company's 
Policies, 

FIRE ASISURANCE. 
Fire Assurances, both at home and abroad, are accepted at very 


moderate premiums, 
FRANCIS A, ENGELBACH, Actuary. 
D, MACLAGAN, Secretary, 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


ALBERT MEDICAL AND FAMILY ENDOW- 
. MENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1838. 
CHIEF OFFICE: 1, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


BRANCH _OFFICES—AT CALCUTTA, MADRAS, BOMBAY, AGRA, AND HONG 
KONG, WITH AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Wa. Beatriz, Esq., M.D. C. G. Maxszz, Esq. 
Lt.-Col. J. Croupacr, Sir T. 


C. Hopxrson, Esq. Georee Rarmoxp, Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 
Beattie, Esq., M.D. Dr. Nrcnots, M R.C.P., London. 
Capt. The Hon. S. T, Carnecre, R.N., C.B. | Rear-Admiral The Right Hon, Lord Grorce 
Lt.-Col. J. Croupace. Paver, C.B. 
D. M. Gorpow, Esq. > Wititam Pace T. Pariips, Esq. 
SwynFen Jervis, Esq. GrorGe Rarmonp, Esq. 
J. W. Jouns, Esq. T. Srevexson, Esq., M.D., F.S.A. 


Wirzram Krixea, Esq. Roserr Wairworra, Esq. 
G. GotpsmiTH Esq. 


MEDICAL ADVISERS. 
H. S. Inursewortn, Esq., F.R.C.S, Dr. Nicnots, M.R.C.P., London. 
H. C. Jouyson, Esq., F.R.C.S. Tuomas Srevexson, Esq., M.D. 


CONSULTING SURGEON. 
Epwarp Cock, Esq., F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon, Guy's Hospital. 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICAL STATISTICS. 
Wirtram Farr, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY. DIRECTOR OF INDIAN BUSINESS. 7 
Epwin H. Garsworrsy, Esq., F.S.S. P. M. Tarr, Esq. 


_* Heatrny Lrves.—Assurances are effected at home or abroad on Healthy Lives, ap- 


plicable to every life contingency, at as moderate rates as the most recent data will 
allow. The premiums can be paid yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Army and Navy.—No extra Premium is required on Healthy Lives in the Army and 
Navy, unless in actual service. : 

VotunTeers.—No extra charge for persons serving in any Volunteer or Rifle Corps 
within the United Kingdom. 

RESIDENTS ABRoAD.—Persons proceeding to foreign climates are assured on very 
favourable rates; and permission is given to reside in any part of the world distant 
more than thirty-three degrees from the Equator. 

Inp1a.—Premiums from India have been computed on the actual results of European 
Life vn! that Colony, extending over the East India Company's experience (see Pro- 

tus). 
yen LrvEs are assured in accordance with tables formed on a scientific basis 


see Prospectus). 
Wo re Wor-p Potrtctes issued by this Company give the person whose life is assured 
permission to go at any time beyond the limits of Europe. 


Loanxs granted on Policies to the extent of their value after they have been for four 
years in force. 
Crepit Premroms.— Parties assured for life can leave half the annual premium for 
the first five years unpaid until death, on payment of interest at 45 percent. per aunum. 
Po.icres 1ssveD Free or Stamp Dury, and every charge except the premium. 
GUARANTEE DepaAkTMEXT.—In this Department the Company guarantees the fidelity 
of individuals filling or about to fill situations of trust, where security is required for 
their integrity, and when a Life Assurance is combined with such guarantee, a con- 
siderable reduction is made in the premium paid by the latter. 
Crams paid upon Policies, in bonuses and sums assured, amount to about Oxk 
MILuion STERLING. 
Position, Business, and Procress.—The accumulated assets exceed £650,000. 
Subscribed Capital. . . . . . £500,000. 
The annual income from Life Premiums exceeds £250,000. 
The new business is progressing at the rate of about £25,000 per annum. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information will be forwarded, 
postage aoe on application to the Secretary at the head office, or to any of the agents 
of the ety. 
7, Waterloo Place, Pall Yall. FRANK EASUM, Secretary. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


ATLAS FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 


92, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Established 1808, 
And Empowered by Act of Pariiament of the 54th Geo. III. ¢. 79. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman.—W. G. Prescort, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman.—Tuomas Esq., F.R.S. 


Baynes, Bart. Samvet Eustace MaGay, Esq. 
ARTHUR EDWARD CAMPBELL, Esq. Cart. ALEX. L, Moxtcomery, R.N. 
BENJAMIN Buck GREENE, Esq. JoserH PuLtey, Esq. 
JoserH Grote, Esq. Artuur Aucustus Rascn, Esq. 
Joun Macueay, Esq. Atnstre Wa.Ker, Esq. 
Auditors.—JoHN OLIvER Hanson, EsqQ., and James Esq., F.G.S. 
ANSELL, Esq., F.R.S. Secretary.—Kicuarp Ray, Esq. 


Solicitor.—THomas Brown tne, Esq. 
Medical Officer.—Wititam Coutson, F.S.A. 
Bankers.— Messrs, Prescott, GROTE, CAVE and CAVE. 


This Office having been established upwards of 53 years, more than sufficient time 
has elapsed to test the soundness of the principles on which it has been conducted. 
During that period its prosperity and the magnitude of its operations have been con- 


stantly increasing. In the 
LIFE DEPARTMENT 


ee Premiums are over £1,700,000, and the Annual Income exceeds 
180,000. 
Bonuses have been declared on some Policies to an amount greater than the sum 
assured. 

Premiums have been extinguished, where the parties assured have applied the bonus 
in reduction of the Annual Premium. 

At the valuation up to Christmas, 1859, there existed a Surplus of £270,295,—the 
whole of which belonged to the Policy-holders. 

The next valuation will be made up toChristmas, 1864. Policies on the Participating 
Scale, in England or Ireland respectively, which may be effected hefore that date, will, 
if the parties be then alive, participate in the surp!us in proportion to the time they 
may have been in force. 

e sum of upwards of £3,660,000 has been paid during the existence of the Office 
for claims under Life Policies, of which amount a verv considerable part was for Bonuses. 
Assuring in Great Britain have the option of Participating Rates of Pre- 

mium, or of Non-Participating Rates. 

The Directors beg to announce that the rates of Premium have been recently revised 
and re-adjusted in sccoriance with a long experience, and that 

The New Scale will be found very advantageous to persons desiring to commence 
assuring early in life. 

The Non-Participating Scale is particularly _— to parties wishing to assure a 
fixed sum only, at a fixed rate of Premium, and on low terms. 

Premiums may be paid Annually, Half-yearly, or by a limited number of Annual 


Pa ts. 
sit FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


This Company undertakes the Assurance of almost every species of Property in the 
United Kingdom, at Rates of Premium and upon principles which will be found quite 
as advantageous to the interests of the Assured as those offered by any other Office. 
The Directors can confidently refer to the well-known character of the Company for 


liberality and promptitude in the discharge of claims made upon it during the many 
years it been established. 


Renewals should be paid within fifteen days after the respective Quarter-days when 
they become due. 
Applications for the appointment of Agents to be addressed to the Secretary. 
Tables of Rates, Furms of Proposal, and any information needful to effect Life or Fire 
Assurances, may be obtained on application to the Office, No. 92, Cheapside, London, 
or to any of the Company's Agents, P 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


THE CLERGY 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


OFFICE, 3, BROAD SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 


Patrons. 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY AND YORK. 


Trustees. 


THE LORD BISHOPS OF LONDON AND WINCHESTER. THE DEAN OF 
WESTMINSTER. THE ARCHDEACON OF MAIDSTONE. 


Directors. 
Chairman.—THE gre OF LONDON. 
L. WOLLASTON, Ese., M.A. 
Six E. ANTROBUS, Barrt., M.A. Rev. J. D. GLENNIE, M.A, . 
RENSAMIN G. M.D. CHRISTOPHER HODGSON, Esg., M.A. 


CHARLES JOHN RAKER Rev. CANON JENNINGS, M.A. 
Tae ARCHDEACON OF BATH Rev. J. ©. LONSDALE, M.A. 
Rev. CANON RLOMFIELD, M.A. Rev. HENRY “MACKENZIE, M.A. 
L. Tar ARCHDEACON OF MAIDSTONE. 
Tae DEAN OF MANCHFSTER. 
R ‘\E, Rev. CHARLES MARSHALL, M.A, 
Rav. CANON CURETON, D.D. Rev. CANON NEPEAN, M.A. 
Rev. ARTHUR P CUST, B.A. Rev. CANON STONE, M.A. 
Rev. C. B. DALTON, M A. CHARLES SUMNER, Ese., M.A. 
Rev. W. H. DICKINSON, M.A. Rev. JOSEPH TAY LO M.A. 
Tas ARCHDEACON OF ESSEX. Rev. WILLIAM WERSTER, M.A. 
ROBERT Feld, ~ Rev. S. C. WILKS, M.A 
m E, ANTROBUS, M.A.—THE ARCHDE 'ACON OF LONDON. 
Cound. THOMAS "BOURDILLON, Ese., M.A. Solicitors. —Mss«s. LEE AND BOLTON. 
BABINGTON. 
Ese., F.R.S., Actuary to the Atlas Assurance Office. 
HODGSON, COUTTS anp CO. 
‘Anditors.—Rev. A. WILSON, M.A. CHARLES BARBER, Ese.—R. J. LODGE, Esa.— 
EORGE ASTON, Esa. 
i ~—FRANK WEBB, Esa. 


The clergy and all others qualified to make Assurances upon Life in this Society are 
informed that Assurances upon Life may be made upon payment of Reduced Annual 
Premiums, viz.. upon payment of “ four-fifths ” of the rates chargeable according to the 
Society's Table, subject to certain conditions. A Prospectus setting forth the table of 
sand rates, and the special conditions referred to, may be bad by application at the 

ice 

Bonus.—The whole available Bonus is the sole property of life Assurers; no part 
whatever is taken from it to be shared amongst proprietors, The greatest advantage to 
Life Assurers necessarily results from this principle of Mutual Assurance. At the end 
of every fifth year, profits are equitably apportioned amongst existing Life Assurances, 
By means of Bonus upwards of One Hundred of the earlier Life Assurances have been 
relieved altogether from the payment of Annual Premiums, and additions made to sums 
Assured ; nearly «150,000 was divided amongst Life Assurances in May, 1861. 

Assurers have the privilege at the time of making an Assurancr, of selecting the 
mode in which the Bonus, whenever due, shall be applied, 7.e., either in an immediate 
Cash payment, or to the reduction of the Annual ium, or to the increase of the 
Capital sum assured. 


Next Bonus in 1866. Assurances made previously to such year will share therein, 


may | be effected on LIVES, SURVIVORSHIPS, 
&c. &ec., as in Society’s Prospectus, to any amount 
not exceeding £5 
pibhriction for Prospectuses, or further information, to be made at the Office, 3, 
AD SANCTUARY, WESTMINS’ TER. (£ntrance to the Office at No. 2.) 
This Society is strictly confined to the Clergy of the Church of England and of the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland, their Wives and Families, and the near relations of them- 
selves and Wives, and is distinguished from other institutions by the title of 


“THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY.” 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


3, CRESCENT, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Trustees. 
Lorp BATEMAN. Wa. James MaxweELt, 
Rosert CHEERE, Esq. RALPH CHARLES PRICE, 
Josern Espatre, Esq. Hon, E. T. Yorke, M.P., 
Cuas, 'T. HOLCOMBE, A And other Gentlemen. 
Ricu. Harman Lvoyp, Esq. 


Directors. 
Rose, Esq., Chairman. Sir James B, East, Bart., M.P., Deputy-Chairman, 


CHARLES BISCHOFF, James Murray, Esq. 

Tuomas Bupptineton, Esq. Sir W. G. Ousetey, K.C B., D.C.L. 
RLES CHATFIELD, Esq. W. ANDERSON PEAcocK. Esq. 

NATHANIEL GOULD. Esq. RALPH CHARLEs PRICE, Esq. 

Rosert A. Gray, Esq. GEORGE RUSSELL, Esq 

Aucustus Guy, M.D. Tuos, G. SAMBROOKE, 

Cuas.'! tos. HOLCOMBE, Esq. Captain L. S. Tinpat, R.N. 

Ricu. Harman Lioyp, Esq. Col. C. WETHERALL, K.C.T. 

Lockwoop, Esq. Right Hon. Sir Joun Youne, Bart. 


Auditors.—'THomas ALLEN, Esq. Henry Smitu, Jun, Esq. 
Medical Officers.—J.W.OcLE,M.D. Ww. Cooxe, Esq., M.D., Surgeon. 


Bankers.—Messrs. GLYNN, MILs, and Co., 67, Lombard Street, Messrs. HANEURYS 
aud Lioyps, Lombard Street. 


Actuary and Secretary.—CHARLES JELLICOE, Esq. 


The Business of the Company comprises Assurances on Lives and Sur- 
vivorships, the Sale and Purchase of Contingent and Deferred 
Annuities, Loans of Money on Mortgage, &c. 


The realized Assets of this Company amount to about Two Millions sterling. 
..The Annual Income is about Three Hundred and Ninety Thousand Pounds. 

The number of existing Policies is upwards of Sixteen Thousand. 

The total Amount Assured exceeds Nine Million Six Hundred Thousand Pounds. 

The Divisions of Surplus are Quinquennial, and the whole surplus (less twenty per 
cent. only) is distributed amongst the Assured! 

At the last Division of Surplus the additions to the Sums Assured under Policies 
effected upon the participating scale, ranged according to the age of the life assured, 
from 20 to 70 per cent. of the Premiums paid since 1857. 

The Premiums required, although moderate, entitle the Assured to 80 per cent. of 
the Quinquennial Surplus. 
~ The Lives assured are permitted, in time of Peace, without extra charge, to reside in 
any country (Australia and California excepted) north of 33 degrees north latitude, or 
south of 33 degrees south latitude, or to pass by sea (not being seafaring a by pro- 
fession) between any places lying north of 33 degrees north latitude, or lying south of 
33 degrees south latitude. 
' Pinte Policy Stamps and Medical Fees required on effecting Assurances are paid by the 

mpany. 

By recent enactments, persons are exempt, under certain restrictions, from Income 
Tax, as respects so much of their income as they may devote to Assurances on Lives. 

The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Prospectuses, and Forms, 
may be had, or will be sent, post free, un application at the Offfee, or to any of the 
Company’s Agents. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC 


ADVERTISING SHEET. 


Bonus Declaration in 1863. 
The attention of Intending Insurers is requested to the benefits ofthe —s.. 


EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1823, and Incorporated by Special Act‘of Parliament. 
CAPITAL £500,000. 


-ACCUMULATED AND INVESTED FUNDS CONSIDERABLY ABOVE 
THREE-FOURTHS OF A MILLION STERLING, 


EDINBURGH, 22, GrorGE STREET. 


GLASGOW, 65, St. Vincent Streer. 


LONDON, 11, Kine WititaM Street, E.C., & 10, Recent STREET, S.W. 
DUBLIN, 35, Norra CUMBERLAND STREET. 


President —His Grace the DuKE oF HAMILTON AND BRANDON. 
Vice-President —Sir GRAHAM GraHamM Montcomery, of Stanhope, Bart., M.P. 
Extraordinary Directors. 


The Rt. Hon. the Lorp Justice GENERAL. 
The for ScoT.axn. 
The Hn. J. Hittrarp Cameron, of loronto. 
Dunpas, of Dunira, Bart. 

mu. O. RuTHERFURD, Esq., of Edgerston. 
ALEX. Goopsir, Esq, British Linen Comp. 


Ordinary 
Artnur CAMPBELL, Esq., W.S. 
CaBISTOPHER Ws. 
ARcHIBALD W. Go.pre, Ksq., W.S. 
Wittram Forzss, Esq., Advocate. 

Rosert Mowsray, 

Jounx Hamitton, Esq., 


James Hozrer, Esq., of Newlands. 

J. Mackenzir, Esq, Writer to the Signet. 
GEORGE Macxtntosn, Esq., of Geddes. 
Joun Burn Murpocn, Esq., of Gartincaber. 
GEORGE MAKGILE, . Of Kemback. 
ApamM Hay Gorpow, of Avochie. 
Directors: 

Joun Waker, Esq, WS. 

Joun Stewart, Esq., WS. , 
Atex. F. Apam, Esq., W.S.. 

WititamM Esq., WS. 


Joun Par, Esq., 8.S.C. 
Joun Exper, Esq., WS. 


Officer—Dovuc Las Maciacay, M.D. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hucnes & Mytxz,W.S. MACKENZIE, Esq., C.A. 


Fintay 


LONDON BOARD. The Right Hon. Eart GRaNviLLe—President. 
Dunpas, CHARLES 


The Honourable Roperr 
Joun Avnet Surrn, Esq. 
Joun Tay or, Jun., E 
Joms Jupp, 
JOHN A: Esq. 


Secretary 
WEST END OFFICE, 


Esq. 
The Lord Atrrep Pacer, M.P. 


16, Regent 


Street, Capt. Macnxwzir. 
Medical Ufficer—Rosert Dickson, 16, Hertford Street, May Fair. 
Bankers—Messrs. SmitH, Payne, and SmirHs. 
Solicitors—Messrs. RowLanp and Hacon, 31, Fenchurch Street: 
Specimen OF Bonus ADDITIONS PAID ON SOME OF THE OLDEST POLICIES. 


Age at 


No. of at 


> 


79 


41 


2 
ow 


- 


310 14 


or Rates ror Assurinc £100 ow a Lire. 


Without Participation, 


With Participation. 


< 
5 
2 


5 


SesesEeses 
ST 


: 


i 
4 | 
| 
| 
James Bonar, Esq. 
if 
i 4 Arrnur J. Buackwoop, Esq. 
—FReprrick CHAPLIN. 
| | Ronus Total 
4 Huditions, 
i 60 89 1733 15 
| 85 279 14 
20 50 83 Gi4 16 
83 238 18 
82 55 3 
53 81 1795 9 
of 46 78 430 9 
176 12 
48 659 10 
i 
| 
| 
Age. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET, 


EQUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 


Directors. 
Tus Rient Hon. Lorp Trepecar, President. 
_WittiaM Freperick Potock, Esq., Vice-President. 
James. Spicer, Esq., Vice-President. 
Joun CHartes Burcorne, Esq. Peter MARTINEAU, Esq. 
Lorp Greorce Henry Cavenpisu, M.P, | JoHn ALLDIN Moore, 
FREDERICK Cowper, Esq. Str ALEXANPER Monrrsoy, M.D. 
CuaRLes Curtine, Esq. JOHN Esq. 
CHARLES Esq. ‘ Ricwarp Esq. 
RICHARD GOSLING, Esq. H.S. H. Esq. 


The Seen Date established in 1762, was one of the earliest Offices on the Mutual 
principle. 


The entire profits are divisible among its members, no portion of the same being 
diverted either for dividends om shares, as in “‘ proprietary ” offices, or for commission 
to agents. 


During the century of its existence it has paid £16,460,000 inclaims, and £15,260,000 
for bonuses on the same. — 


_ The Invested Capital on the 31st of December, 1861, exceeded £5,500,000 sterling. 


The reserve at the last rest, in December, 1859, exceeded £770,000, as a basis for 
future divisions. 


Under the bye-law of the 19th of December, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are 
admitted to participation in the bonuses, 


New Assurers in the current year (1863) will be placed among that number after 
yment of their first premium, and will become entitled to a rateable share in the 
ae to be made in December, 1869, and in all future benefits of the Office. 


Surrender of Policies.—The full value is paid on surrender, without amy deduction. 
Loans on Policies.—The Directors will make advances on deposit of the Policies. 


TABLE OF ANNUAL Premrums for assuring the sum of £100 upon the Life of any 
Healthy Person from the Age of Eight to Sixty-seven. 


Age For the Age. |_ — For the 


whole Life. whole Life. 


AR 


~ 


- 


~ 
SORWA 


eg A Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from Eleven to One 0 Clock, to 
receive Proposals for new Assurances; and a Short Account of the Society may 
be had upon Application, personally or by post, at the Office. 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary 


For the 
Age. | whole Life. | | 
8to | £. 5. 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 | 
20 
21) 
22, 
23 
24 
23 
. 26 
27 


BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


EQUITY AND LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


18, LINCOLN'S-INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 


CAPITAL £1,000,000, FULLY SUBSCRIBED. 


Trustees. 
Tae Ricur Hon. Lorp CRaANWoORTH. ‘Tue Hon. Sm J. CoLeripce. 
Tue Ricur Hon. LorpD MONTEAGLE. Nassau W. Senror, Esq. 
‘Tae Ricur Hos. Tae Lorp Cutsr Justice Purton Coorer, Esq., Q.C., LL.D., 


ERLE. : 
Tas Ricut How. Tue Lorp Curer Baroy. | Georce Carron, Esq. 
Directors. 
Nassav W. Sevtor, Esq., Chairman. 
Gerorce Laks Russe.t, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
J. E. ARMsTronc, Fsq. Txromas Hugues, Esq. 
Henry Esq. T.G. Kensrr, Esq. 
Henry Fox Bristow, Esq. Joun Lucas, Esq. - 
Rosert J. P. Broucrton, Esq. Cnartes Henry Moors, Esq. 
Joun M. Crason, Esq. F, Mvore, Esq. 
Antuony Cieassy, Esq , Q.C. Grorce W. K. Porter, Esq. 
Joun Crowes, Esq. W. B.S. Racknan, Esq. 
Crar.es J. Dimonn, Esq. Gerorce Rosrns, Esq. 
Jonn Hawains, Esq. Arrrep H. SHapwe t, Esq. 
E. Hiiiarp, Esq. Ricuarp Smitu, Esq. 
N. Hotimesworts, Esq. 


Auditors, 
Joun Esq. Rosert J. D.C.L., 
ER EDGELL, Esq. JouN CHaRLes TEMPLER, Esq. 
Rooper, 26, Lincoln’s-inn Fields. 
Medical Officer—W.0O. Marknam, M_D., 33, Clarges Street. 
Actuary and Secretary.—lHOMAS Bonp Esq., M.A. 


uuu. Society on the 31st December, 1861, amounted to 
15s 

The INCOME of the year 1861 was 64,1917. 8s. 5d., and the OUTGOINGS were 
29,3451. 4s. 2d.; the difference, viz., 34,8461. 4s. 3d., or 54 per cent. of the total income, 
being added to the Assurance Fund, as the result of the year’s transactions. 

The REALIZED PROFITS are ascertained every five years; and NINE-TENTHS ‘of 
the whole are divided among the Assured. NEW INSURERS participate in the Profits 
on equal terms with the old Members. 

The BONUSES may either be added to the sums assured or applied to reduce the 
premium payable ; or the value may be received by the Assured in Cash. 

LOANS granted in connection with Life Assurance upon Life Interests and Rever- 
sions, and other ipererss security. 

The following TaBLE shows the Amounts of the Bonuses added to Policies of 1,0001. on 
en Ten Annual Premiums respectively had been paid on 31st December, 


FIVE ANNUAL PREMIUMS | TEN ANNUAL PREMIUM 
PAID, PAID. 


Age at Date 
of 


Per Centage on Bonus Per Cen on 
Premiums Paid.| Additions. Paid. 


&. 
84°7 140 10 
73°2 155 10 
62°0 174 0 
52°4 207 0 
42°2 280 0 39° 


The corresponding Repucrio.s or Premrus ranged from 24 per cent. of the Premium 
at the age of 20, to 33 per cent. at 60. 


in 

| 

| 

| | 
me Assurance. Bonus 
| Additions. 

20 81 0 4 
30 89 0 7 
if 40 100 0 9 

116 10 6 
| : | 60 162 0 3 


BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET, 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720, 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES, 


Head Office.—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, CORNHILL, EC. 


Joun ALEX. Esq., Governor. 
Bonany Dosreg, Jun., Esq., Sub-Governor, 


Patrick F, Ropertson, Esq,, Deputy-(rovernor, 
Directors. 
Nata. ALEXANDER, Esq.; Sir Frep. Currie, Bart, Lovis Horn, Esq. 
J.ALVES ARBUTHNOT, Esq.) F. G. DaLcEty, Esq. Cuar_es LYALL, Esq. 
R. BAGGALLAY, Esq. JOHN ENTWISLE, Esq. Jonny Orn, Esq. 
H. Bax, Esq. R. GILuespiz, Jun., Capt. R. W. R.N. 
James Biyta, Esq. H. Geoxce Gorvon, Esq. |. Davip PowELL, Esq. 
Epwarp Bupp, Esq. Epwin Gower, ALEXANDER TROTTER, Esq. 
Eow. Burmester, Esq. S. GREGsON, B. Watson, Esq. 
CHARLES CRAWLEY, -| A.C. Esq. “Lestock P. Winson, Esq. . 
sq. Actuary.—ARTHUK H. Baler, Esq. 


writer.— JOHN ANTHONY RUCKER, Esq. 
. Manager of the Fire rtment.—THos, B. BaTEMAN, Esq. 
Physicians.—GrorGE Bopp, M.D., F.8.S., 20 Dover-street, Piccadilly ; EpwaARD 
Criapton, M.D., 4 St. Thomas’s-street, Southwark. 
_ WEST END OFFICE, No.7, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Committee.—T wo Members of the Court of Directors in rotation, and Henry Kines- 
core, Esq., and Joun Tipp Pratt, Esq. Manager and Assistant Actuary.—PHILir 


NES, sq. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Corporation has granted Assurances on Lives for a pertod exceeding ONE HUNDRED 
AND FORTY YEARS, having issued its first Policy on the 7th June, 1721. 

Two-thirds of the entire Profits, without any deduction for expenses of management, 
are allotted to the Assured. ‘This arrangement will be found to be more advantageous 
to the Policy holders, than an apparently larger proportion of the Profits, subject to the. 
expenses of management. ; 

Assurances may be effected without Participation in Profits, at low rates of Premium, . 
or with Participation in Profits, upon either of the following plans, viz. : 

By an Annual Abatement of Premium on Policies of Five Years’ Standing and u; 
wards. Upon this plan the average abatement from the original Premium during 
last Three Years, has exceeded 38 per cent. 

By appropriating the Profits at the end of every Five Years, either in increase of the - 
Sum, Assured, or as an immediate Cash payment. 

Examples of the additions to the Sum Assured under this plan, to Policies of Fifteen . 
Years’ sianding, are subjoined. 


Age when Sum : 
‘Assured, | Assured, | Bonus Added. ; 


Annuities are granted by the Corporation, payable haif-yearly. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Fire Insurances effected at Moderate Rates upon every Description of Property. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
_ Marine Insurances are effected at the HEAD OFFICE of the —— 
oO 


{. 
4 | 27 1,000 209 10° 0 | 
| 31 1,000 233 0 
36 1,000 243 14 0 
42 1,000 257 11 0 a 
, 50 1,000 262 6 0 
60 1,000 297 2 0 


BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHERT. 


‘THE GENERAL - 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 18 1837. 


62, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
CAPITAL, £1, 000,000. 


Direct : 
Taos. Esq., Ald., Chairman. Taos. Smpsow, Esq., Dep.-Chairman., 
James Assiss, Esq., Alderman. Grorce S, FREEMAN, Esq. 
Jacos GEORGE Cork, Esq. Cuaries JAMES Heatu, E 
Detr, Esq. James Esq., 
Bexyamin Epcinerton, Esq. Rieut How. C. F. MP. 
_ T. Fietcuse, Esq. Epwarp WIs0n, Esq. 
Tuomas Price, LL.D., Secretary. Francis Curusertson, Esq., Agency Secretary. 


Prompt settlement of Claims, entire freedom of the Assured from responsibility, and 
= guaranteeship of a Capital-of £1,000,000, are amongst the distinctive features of the 

mpany. 

No Charge for STAMPS on LIFE POLICIES, or for Service in a Voluntary Rifle 


jurclices assigned assigned as Security not forfeited by Duelling, Suicide, or the execution of 
sentences. 

Policies valid though the Assured die within the days of grace, prior to payment of 
Furniture, Stock -in-Trade, Farming Stock, Mills, Merchandise, Rent, Shipping 

rniture t, 

in Docks, and other Risks, insured at moderate rates. 

Premiums for renewal of Fire Policies received rea during the days of grace, whether a 
Fire has occurred or not, unless.advised that renewal was not intended. 

Losses by Explosion of Gas made good by the Compary. 

LOANS are advanced on personal security, and the deposit of a Life Policy. 

A Liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Surveyors. 


IMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, EC. 
Instituted 1820. 
Directors. 
JawEs Gorvow Murpocn, Esq., Chairman. 
Henry Davipson Esq., Deputy-Chatrman. 


“Tuomas G. Barciay, Esq. Groree Hresert, 

James C. C. BELL, Esq. Hresert, Esq. 
Cuarces Cave, Esq. Tuos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Epw. H. Caarman, Esq. Frepericx Pattison, Esq. 
Gerorce Corram, Esq. R. Rostxson, Esq. 
Groxrce Henry Coren, Esq. Martin Saurru, Esq., M.P. 
GerorcE Esq. Newman Esq. 


Profits.—Four-fifths, or eighty per cent. of the profits are assigned to Policies every 
fifth year, The assured are entitled to participate after payment of one premium, 

Bonus.—The decennial additions made to Policies issued before the 4th of January, 
1842, ¥ dnagy #78 to £16 15s. per cent. on the sums insured, according to their re- 
spective 

The Quinquennial additions made to Policies issued after the 5th of January, 1842, 
vary in like manner from £28 17s. to £1 5s. per cent. on the sums insured. 

Purchase of Policies.—A liberal allowance is made on the surrender of a Policy, 
either by a cash payment or the issue of a ium. 

Loans.—The Directors will lead sums of £50 and u on the security of Policies 
— ape ara i for the whole term of ike whe when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

paved without participation in profits may be effected at reduced rates. 

tuses and further information may be had at the Chief Office, as above ; at the 
Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall; or of the Agents in town and country. 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEZT, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


INSTITUTED 1808, 
UPON THE PRINCIPLE OF MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 


PATRONS. 
Ms Grace THE DuKeor K.G. | Tur Rr. Hon. Tuk Eart or Rosepery, K.T, 


DIRECTORS. 

Joun Wricat, Esq., President. | R. Brake Homrney, Eeq- 

‘Tuomas Bsevor, Esq., Vice-President, | Dr. GoopwIn, 

C. M. Grsson, Esq., F.R.C.S, JOHN BARWELL, Esq. 

W. R. Esq. Francts PaRMeTER, Esq. 

Dr. RaNKING, and R. W. Hawkes, Esq. 

Rosert Frren, Esq., F.S.A., F.G.S. | Roperr Joun Waricur, Esq. 
Georce Epwarp Frenrt, Esq, F.BS., Vice- Rev. S. F. 

President. |W. H. Esq. 

Frank Noverre, Esq. | Tomas Lucas, Esq. 
Ricuard Grirrm, Esq. | Rev. Warman, 


Auditors.—Mr. A. Barmy, Mr. Janes R. Harpy, and Mr. J. J. Wrvrer. 
Secretary.—Sir SamvueL London Agent.—C. J. Bunrox, Esq. 


The Whole of the Profits belong to the Assured. 

‘The Accumulations exceed £2,000,000. 

‘The Income of the Society exceeds £237,000. 

The Amount Assured is upwards of £5,078,000. 

Since its commencement, 34,000 Policies have been issued, and £5,971,776 paid to the 
representatives.of 7,226 deceased Members. 

The Rates of Premium are 10 per cent. less than those of most Offices—a benefit in 
itself equivalent to an Annual Bonus. One-half of the first five Annual Premiums 


re remain as a@ permanent charge upon Policies effected for the whole duration of 
ife. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
INSTITUTED 1797. 
Secretary.—Sir SAMUEL BicNoup. - London Agent.—C. J. Bunron, Esq. 


INSURANCES are y this. Society on buildings, goods, merchandise, and effects 
ships in pest loss, or damage by fire, in any part of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


THE BONUS SYSTEM. 

Three-fifths of the Profits of the Company are periodically 
distributed as a Bonus to parties insuring, who have thus from time to 
time received from the Society sums amounting in the aggregate to nearly £440,000. 

Upon Policies renewed in 1861, and in force for the period in 
re ect of which the Bonus is made, a Bonus was paid equal to 
a Heduction of 33 per Cent. upon the Current Premium. The 
Society now has a large Fund applicable to a future Bonus. 

The Rates of Premium are in no case higher than those charged by 
the other principal Offices giving no Bonus to their Insurers. 

No charge is made for the Policy or Stamp when the Insurance exceeds £300. og 
Z Busin f the Company exceeds Seventy Millions, 
Pi the liberality. with which its enue have been performed, is rapidly 
increasing. The duty paid to Government for the year 1861 was £83,076 ; the amount 
insured on Farming Stock was £10,036,762. 


The Norwich Union Fire Office 1s, therefore, now third in order of magnitude among 
the Fire Offices of Great Britain, and the largest Office making a return to its Insurers, 


For Prospectuses to the Society’s Offices, 6, Crescent, New Bridge Street, : 
riars; and Surrey Street, Norwich. 
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. BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, 


Established A.D. 1720, by Charter of King George the First, and confirmed by Speciai 
Acts of Parliament. i 
Cuter Orrice, Royat ExcHanGe, Lonpon; Braxcu, 29, PALL 
Ocravits WIGRAM, Governor, GEORGE Prarkes Barcray, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
Sir Joun Henry Petty, Bart., Deputy-Governor. 
DrrecTors. 


Hexry Barsseivce, Esq. Hotrann, Esq. 

Rosert Barctay, Esq. Tue Earn or LEVEN AND MELVILLE, 

Joun Gavratt CaTtiey, Esq. CHarLes Mannixe, Esq, 

Mark Currie Esq. Henry Nexson, Esq 

Wituiam Davipson, Esq. Iion. J. W. Percy. 

‘THomas Dent, Esq. Cuarces Rosrxson, Esq. 

ALEXANDER Drvce, Esq. Samus. Leo Scuvster, Esq. 

FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Fsq. Eric CaRRINGTON Smita, Esq. 

RIVERSDALE WILLIAM GRENFELL, Esq. Sorta, ‘Esq. 

Rosert AMapevus Heath, Esq. Somes, Ksq., M.P. 

TetLow Esq, Wittram Esq. 

James Stewart Hopeson, Esq. Cuartes Youne, Esq. 

Secretary—R. P. Stee, Esq. Manager of the Marine Department—H. Warne, Esq. 
Manager of the Fire Department—Epwp. Birp, Esq. Actua y—T. B. Waser, 
Cashier and Accountant—J. Hooper, Esq. Consulting Surgeon—S. Ksq., F.R.S. 
Free, Lire, and Marme Assurances on Liberal Terms. 
Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 


Any Sum up to £15,000 insured on the same Life. , 

A liberal participation in Profits, with exemption, under Royal Charter,} from the 
Liabilities of Partnership. : 

-A rate of Bonus equal to the average returns of Mutual Societies, with the additionat 
guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock. Fy 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
ie experience of nearly Centary and a Half. 

The Corporation have always allowed the Assured to serve in the Militia, Yeomanry, 
or Volunteer Corps, within the United olen, free of charge. 7? 

A Prospectus and “Table of Bonuses will be forwarded on application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, ecretary. 


Established 1838. i 


VICTORIA 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM STREET, MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 


Len wery description of Life Assurance business is transacted by the Company on liberal 


The realized ASSETS of the Company exceed. . . £860,000 
The ANNUAL INCOME isabout, .... . . £66,000. 
Four-fifths, or 80 per Cent. of the entire Profits of the Company are appropriated 
visions 0 ve already n considerab’ 
en an Assurance is effected for the whole term of life, one-half of the Annual 
Premiums may remain on credit for Five Years at 5 per cent, ‘per aa ld Mil to be 
paid off at the expiration of the Five Years, or to remain as a charge upon the Policy, as 
may be agreed upon; or one-third of the Premiums may remain unpaid till death. 
Advances are made upon the security of Freehold and Leasehold Property of adequate 
value, of Life Interests, Reversions, and other assignable property or income. 
- The Directors also entertain proposals for the advance of £100 and upwards on Psr- 
sonaL Securiry (the borrower assuring his life under the Whole Life Table for double 
the sum lent) at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum interest, for a term not exceeding 
three years, repayable within that time by equal quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly instal- 
ments, or otherwise, as may be arranged. 
, The Board of Directors and Medical Officers meet every Thursday at Hatr-past Oxr 
o’clock, but every facility is given for effecting Assurances on any other day. 
i WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 
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- ‘WORKS PUBLISHED BY WARD & CO. 


27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Six Nights’ Public Discussion. 
(HE AUTHORISED -VERBATIM REPORT (Revised by the 
Disputant-) of the Discussion held in September, 1862, at the British Institution, 
City Road, London, between the Kev. William Barker, of Church Street Chapel, Black- 
friars, and “Iconoclast,” Exitor of the National Reformer. Subject—“ Modern Atheism 
and the Bible.” Now ready, price 1s, 3d., 216 pages, post free, 
der TRUTH IN LOVE. By the Rev. James Frame, Author of 
“Christ in Gethsemane,” “ Original Sin,” &c. Now ready, fcap. 8vo, cl. 38. 6d. 
HE TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL IN MAN'S SPIRITUAL EX- 
; PERIENCE. By the Kev, Henry Gitt, Author of “ Karly at the Temple.’ Now 
Teady, price 2s. cloth, gilt. 
| BOW AB THE REDEEMER GOD: the Scriptural Interpretation 
ey of the Divine Name “Jehovah.” A new Argument for the Divine Authority of 
the Pentateuch. By Tuomas T'yLer, B.A. Crown 8vo, price 2s, 62. cloth, 


A New Entertaining Sunday Book for Young People. 


{AMILIAR COLLOQUIES between a Father and his Children. By 
Joun Mipbeton. Hare, Author of the “ Life and Labours of Adam Clarke, LL.D.,” 
&c, Subjects:— Bethany, the Twelve Disciples, Peter, &c., &c. In fcap. 8vo, 38. 6d. 


[ OMAN CATHOLIC NATIONS AND PROTESTANT NA- 

TIONS COMPAKED, in their Threefuld Relations to Wealth, Knowledge, and 
Morality. By Napoteon Rovussein, Author of “ Protestant Tracts,” &c., &c. In 8vo, 
‘fwo Vols. in Oue, 5s. cloth, (Published at 10s. 6d.) . . 


WOppS FOR THE HEART AND LIFE: Twelve Discourses. 
_ VY By the Rev. A. J. Morris, Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. cloth. ~ 
LIMPSES OF GREAT MEN;; or, Biographic Thoughts of Moral 
Manhood. By the Rev. A. J. Morris, Third Edition, enlarged, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


i} ELIGION AND BUSINESS; or, Spiritual Life in one of its Secu- 
lar Departments. By the Rev. A. J. Morris. Third Thousand, 2s, 6d. cloth, 


New Work by the Author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation.” 
’ In the press, in 1 volume, crown 8vo. 
‘PHE PHILOSOPHY OF THE DIVINE OPERATION IN THE 
REDEMPTION OF MAN. Being Volume Second of “ The Philosophy of the Plan 
of Salvation, by an American Citizen.’ By James B. Wacker, D.D., Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, Author of “God Revealed fn 
Creation and in Christ,” &€c., &c. 
MUDIE’S WORKS, Eight Vols. 
Published at 5s..each. Reduced to 2s. 6d. each. 
(ROBERT, Esq.) SPRING. The Causes, Appearances, 
and Effects of the Seasonal Renovation of Nature in all Climates. 
4 UDIE’S SUMMER. The Causes, Appearances, and Effects of the 
Grand Nuptials of Nature in all its Departments. ir 
i} UDIES AUTUMN. The Causes, Appearances, and Effects of the 
, Seasonal Decay and Decomposition of Nature. 


ee S WINTER. The Causes, Appearances, and Effects of the 

Seasonal Repose of Nature in all Climates. 

MupIES HEAVENS. A Popular View of the Celestial Bodies. 
Second Edition, Royal 18mo, cloth. . 

MUREES EARTH. A Popular View of the Countries, Climates, and 
Seasons, Royal 18mo, cloth. 

UDIES AIR. A Popular Account of the Atmospheric Fluid, in 

pall al Lemgesition, Action, Phenomena, and Uses in the Economy of Nature. Royal 


UDIE’'S SEA. A Popular View of the Phenomena of Tides; In- 
habitants and Uses of the Ocean, Royal 18mo, cloth. 


WARD AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET 
~ November, 1862, 


MR, MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


QO’ THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 


ANTIQUITY OF MAN. By Sm Lrew, F.RS. 
Illustrations. 8vo. 


MONTHS ON THE YANG-TSZE, with a Nar-. 

rative of the Expedition sent to Explore its Upper Waters; and 
Notices of the Present Rebellions in China. By Carr. T. W. Buakis- 
von, R.A. Illustrated by ALrrep Barton, F.R.G.8. 8vo. 


HISTORY OF GREECE. From the Earliest Period 
to the close of the Generation contemporary with Alexander the 


Great. By Gerorce Grote, F.RS. New Editi Complete in 
8 vols. Portrait and Maps. 8vo. 


NARRATIVE OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE TAEPING REBELLION IN CHINA;; from Information 


collected on the Spot. By Lixpesay Brinz, Com. R.N. Maps and 
Plans. Post 8vo. 


LIV OF THE STEPHENSONS; Farner Sow: 
forming the Third Volume of “Lrtves oF THE ENGINEERS.” By 
Samvet Suites. Portraits and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


TRAVELS IN THE ANDES OF PERU AND INDIA 
while Superintending the Collection of Cinchona Plants, and the 


Introduction of Bark into India. By Cuements R. Markuam. Map 
and Illustrations. 8vo. 


REMAINS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF ARTHUR 


HENRY HALLAM, With Preface, Memoir, and Portrait. 
Feap. 8vo. 


ECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH 


CHURCH.—Abraham to Samuel, By the Rev. A. P. STANLEY, 
D.D. Plans. 8vo. 


Witp WALES: Irs LANGUAGE, AND SCENERY. 


By Georce Borrow, Author of the “Bible in Spain.” 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 


Historical and Critical Essay on the 
A Age of Philip IIT. and IV. of Spain. With translations from the 


works of Gongora, By ArcupEacon CuurToy. Portrait. 2 vols. 
Small 8yvo. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS—continued. 


‘OUR YEARS*IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND VAN- 
COUVER ISLAND. An Account of that interesting Country ; 
its Forests, Rivers, Coasts, and Gold Fields, and of its Resources for 


—— By R. C._Maynr, Com. R.N. Map and Illustrations. 
vO. 


FESTORY OF THE MODERN STYLES OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By James Tercusson, F.R.I.B.A. With 300 
Illustrations. 8yo. 


ANNALS OF THE WARS OF THE 191tx CENTURY, 
1800-15. By Lieut,-Gen. Sin Epwarp Cust. 4 vols. Feap 8vo. 


RUINED CITIES WITHIN NUMIDIAN AND CAR- 
3 THAGENIAN TERRITORIES. By N. Davis. Illustrations. 
vO. 
IFE OF SIR? ROBERT WILSON, C.M.T.; Narrated 
by Himself. Edited from the Autobiographical Memoirs and 
Journals, By Rey. Herserr M.A, Portrait. 2 vols. 
8vo. 
ECOLLECTIONS OF TARTAR STEPPES AND 
INHABITANTS. By Mrs. Arxinson. Ilustrations. 
ost 8vo. 


ANDBOOK TO THE EASTERN CATHEDRALS 
OF ENGLAND :—Oxford, Peterborough, Lincoln, Norwich, 

and Ely. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
LECTURES ON JURISPRUDENCE; a Continuation 


of the “Province of Jurisprudence Determined.” By Joux 
Austin. Now first published. 2 vols. 8vo. 


HE FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES OF THE AN- 

CIENT WORLD; or the History, Geography, and Antiquities 
of Assyria, Babylonia, Media, and Persia. By Rev. Grorce 
Raw iinson, M.A. Vol. 1. Illustrations. 8vo. 


GEOGRAPHY. By Mary Somervitte, 
4th Edition, revised. Portrait. Post 8vo. 


[pSTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 

Canon Ropertson. Second Period, a.p. 590-1122. Revised and 

enlarged Edition. 8vo. 

A’ DICTIONARY OF NAVAL AND MILITARY 
TECHNICAL TERMS. French and English—English and 

French. By Cot. Burn. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Parr III. A Latin Poerry 
Boox. Containing :—Easy Hexameters and Pentameters; Ec- 
loge Ovidiane; Latin Prosody; First Latin Verse-Book. By Ww. 
Sours, LL.D. 12mo. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MESSRS. CHAMBERS’S LATEST ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In One Vol, Fep. 8v0, Price 68. Cloth. 


The Songs of Scotland prior to Burns. 
the Tunes, 
EDITED BY ROBERT CHAMBERS, 


_In this volume are given all the old Scottish Songs of merit, and their original Melos _ 
dies, together with historical information on the general subject, and on each particular 
Song and Tune. . 


' In One Vol. Post 8vo, Price 3s. 6d, 


SOMETHING OF ITALY, 


Being a ‘Tour through that Country in 1862, 
BY W. CHAMBERS. 


Post 8vo. Price 38. 6d, Cloth. 


Chambers’s Household Shakespeare, Vol. 7. 
This Edition has been purged of all impurities, and is intended for being read aloud in the 
Family Circle. 

To be completed in 10 Volumes. 


Now Complete, in One Volume, Price 78. 


CHAMBERS’S ion 
ECONOMIC AND COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY 


OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Containing nearly Eighty Thousand Words, 
And presenting in a remarkably compact and handy and inexpensive form, not only the 


substance of a large and expensive Dictionary, but much that is not usually given in 


Chambers’s Subenile Library. 


SECOND SERIES, 


In One Vol. Price 18. 


Tales and Songs, Musically arranged 
FOR YOUNG READERS AND SINGERS, 


Of this new and popular series, the following have appeared: ALice ERROL, AND OTHER 
TaLes; Mipsummer aT Hay LopGE; My Birtapay Boox; and Voicss or 
Sprinc Frowers, &c. 


In One Vol. 18mo, Pricelss 
A Miscellany of Scottish Poems, 
Chiefly of a Humorous and Descriptive character, best writings of Macneil, 


Alexander Wilson, Mayne, &c., many of the poems being accompanied with 
Notes by their respective Authors, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH ; 
«AND ALL B2OKSELLERS, 


J 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 
_ Now Ready, Price Nine Shillings, Cloth. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


MESSRS. CHAMBERS have the satisfaction to announce, that in issuing the Fourth 
Volume of their Encyclopaedia, they have reached 


THE HALF OF THE WORK, 


At least such is their present belief, and to insure its completion in Eicut Vo.Lunes, 
besides accelerating its issue, they design to make every possible effort consistent with 
the character of the undertaking. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA CONTAINS _ 


2329 distinct Articles, 368 Wood Engravings, 
3 Steel Plate Maps. 


The Work is issued Weekly at 14d., Monthly at 7d. per Part; and Yearly, in Volumes, 
at 9s. cloth, or 11s. half-calf, marbled edges. 


Cloth Cases for binding ; Maps for any Volume ; or back numbers, Parts, and Volumes, 
kept constantly in stock by the Publishers, 


THE WORK MAY BE ORDERED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER. _ 


PENMANSHIP. 


MESSRS. CHAMBERS respectfully direct the attention of all who either teach Writing, 
or wish to teach themselves, to the various courses of Penmanship as embodied in the 
following series 


~ Yen Ruled Foolscap Copy-Books, 


At Twopence each. 
4 CONTENTS : 
Text. Plain Small-Hand. 
1. Exercises and Alphabet in progressive | Exercises, Short Words, Capitals and 
wrdeg. 7. Alphabetical Set of Sentences. 


Capitals. Alphabetical Set of Fuil Lines, | Mixed Set—Text, Half-Text,and Small 


Hand. 
Half-Text ies’ -Hand. 
9. Exercises and Aiphabetical Set of Short 
4, Alphabetical Set of Sentences. -- 


Words. 
5. Mixed Set—Text and Half-Text. 10. Alphabetical Set of Sentences, &c. 
ALSO, 


Fifteen Post Copy-Books, 
6d, each, 


Thirteen Post Copy-Books, 


Superfine paper, 6d, each. 


Ten Foolscap Copy-Books, 
3d. each. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, 47, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, — 
AND 339, HIGH STREET, EDINBURGH. - 


_ Messrs. CHAMBERS’S Publications are sold by all Booksellers. 
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In Eight Volumes, large 8vo, handsomely bound in Cloth, Illustrated with many hundred 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings, 


AND DEDICATED TO 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


CHARLES 


KNIGHT'S 


POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


*,* The Price of the complete Work is £3.16s. 6d, It is also sold separately, in Volumes. 
Vols. I. to VI., price 9s. each; Vol. VII., 10s. 6d.; and Vol. VITI., 12s. <Alsoin © 
Parts. Parts 1 to 54, price One Shilling each. Parts 55 to 58, price 3s. 6d. each. 


ATHENZUM, 

“We {very cordially recommend Mr. 
Knight's volumes to the readers whom 
they seek. We know of no History of 
England so free from prejudice, sc tho- 
roughly honest and impartial, so stored 
with facts, fancies, and illustrations—and 
therefore none so well adapted for schoo! 
or college as this ‘Popular History of 
England.’ ” 

. LORD BROUGHAM. 
“Tre Porutar History or ENGIAND 


or CHarRLEs Knicrt is of a somewhat |. 


higher price (comparing it with works 
issuing in penny numbers) ; but the plates, 
as well as the paper, are greatly superior, 
and its literary merits are of a very high 
order. Indeed, nothing bas ever appeared 
superior, if anything has been published 
equal, to the account of the state of com- 
merce, government, and society at different 
periods.”—Address on Popular Literature, 
at the Meeting of the National Association 
Sor the Promotion of Social Science, October 
12, 1858. 
TIMES. 
“ This is the history for English youth.” 
—January 12, 1860. 


CAMBRIDGE INDEPENDENT. 
“Nothing that we haye ever met with 
has been published superior to this excellent 
and poputar history.” 


ALL THE YEAB ROUND, IN AN ARTICLE UPON 
PARISH REGISTERS, 

“So observes Mr. Charles Knight in his 
admirably comprehensive popular History 
of England, from which no topic that con- 
cerns the history of the. English people— 
not even this question of the origin of 
parish registers—has been omitted; that 
book of Mr. Knight’s being, let us say here 
by the way, the best history extant, not 
only for, but also of, the people.” 


EXAMINER. 

“During the last five years Mr. Knight 
has been labouring at the magnum opus of . 
his literary life. His ambition has been to 
advance liberal thought and right know- 
ledge in England by a History of England, 
so written as to engage popular attention, 
giving the succession of events in the 
detail necessary to their full perception, 
and with his own. high interpretation of 
their relative importance. He is the last 
man who would see in English History the 
kings and queens instead of the people.” 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. - 

“Mr. Knight’s book well deserves its 
name; it will be emphatically popular, and 
it will gain its popularity by genuine merit. 


It is as good a book of the kind as ever 
was written.” 


LONDON : BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. | 
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THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA. 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


= 


Tac is published in Four Drvisions, each 
Division being complete tn itself and sold separately. 


In 4 Vols., cloth, £2 2s. ; or bound in 2 Vols., half morocco, £2 10s. 


THE CYCLOPZDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


In 6 Vols., cloth, £3.; or bound in 3 Vols., half morocco, £3 12s. 


THE CYCLOPZDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


In 4 Vols., cloth, £2 2s. ; or bound in 2 Vols., half morocco, £2 10s. 


HE CYCLOPZDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


In 8 Vols., cloth, £4 16s.; or bound in 4 Vols., half morocco, £5 12s, 


HE CYCLOPZDIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


To which is now added, in 1 Vol. 4to, uniform with the Work, price 6s. cloth, 
or 9s. half bound morocco, 


A SYNOPTICAL INDEX TO THE FOUR DIVISIONS, 


* The price of the complete Work, in Twenty-two Volumes, bound in cloth, is £12; 
. fir in Double Volumes, half bound in morocco, £14 48. 


From THE Truss. Oct. 4, 1861. 


istory—cost only twelve pounds, Now that its reprints may 
paper, this admirable work and others that preceded: or are concurrent with it, will, we 
rust, bring their late worldly reward to one, who, having been for forty years a most un- 
rearied labourer for the instruction of the public, toils yet with the determined vigour 
bf youth when his years are threescore and ten.” 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C, 


i 
“ As regards the contents of this Cyclopedia, it is, however, impossible to give any ; 
‘ Be uflicient impression of an aggregate which includes somewhere or other all the informa- 
ion generally required upon every conceivable topic. A good Encyclopedia, as every 
one knows, is a compendious library ; and though students may require further imforma- 
ion upon some points than its summaries contaip, even students will be surprised in 
his instance to find the materials at their disposal when they once adopt the habit of 
esorting to its pages. fr all practical purposes a large proportion of the articles may 
be said to be exhaustive; they are accurate to a degree which will strike even those who 
know what pains have been taken to render them so; and, as they are concise as well 
hs full, every colamn being rammed like a sky-rocket, the owner has a reservoir out of 
ull proportion to the library shelves it will occupy.” 
From THE EXamrser. Oct, 19, 1861. 
“Mr. Knight completed a few weeks ago the two-and-twenty volumes of that excel» 
ent English Cyclopedia, into which the Penny Cyclopedia has now been recast. The 
evised issue was planned in four divisions. Each is a complete work, having distinct 
laims on a large special class of readers, while the four together now constitute ‘a . 
Beneral Cyclopzedia, singularly accurate and full, of which the two-and-twenty volumes 
| eight given to Arts and Sciences, six to Biography, four to Geograpby, and four to 
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Published Monthly, Price One Shilling. 
Illustrated with Full-page Plates in Colow's and Tints, 


THE 


INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER, 


REVIEW OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
MICROSCOPIC RESEARCH, AND RECREATIVE SCIENCE, 


This first-class monthly illustrated periodical addresses itself to all the cultivators of 
the Physical and Descriptive Sciences, and to the thousands of intelligent families who 
—— the delights of knowledge, and seck the means of gratifying a refined and 
elegant taste. 

As may be seen, on reference to the contents of the —— numbers, the INTELLEC- 
TUAL OBSERVER embraces a comprehensive scope. sm month to morth it indicates 
to the possessor of a Telescope or a Microscope a constant succession of objects worthy 
of investigation. Concentrating the information scattered through scores of volumes, 
and transactions in various languages, it brings to a focus the scientific discoveries of the 
Old World and the New, stripping them of harsh technicalities, and enabling any one 
of ordinary capacity to become familiar with the results attained through the labours of 
the most eminent Astronomers, Physicists, Chemists, Geologists, Physiologists, Na- 
turalists, and Archzologists, by a process which may be justly described as “a recreation 
of the mind.” Nor are the claims of Art forgotten, as, in addition to the occasional dis- 
cussion of esthetic topics, the love of the Beautiful is gratified by a succession of 
exquisitely-coloured and tinted plates, illustrating various papers, and produced at great 
expense in a style that has never before been offered to the public in a serial of any 
kind. These, together with superb copies in silver of the famous Simon Crown-piece 
and Wyon’s Victoria Crown, besides numerous engraving: on wood, the quality of the 
paper, and the clearness of the type, commend the INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER to those 
who desire excellence in the accessories, as well as in the matter of a book. 


Names of Contributors. 


Henry Gosse, F.R.S. | Henry J. Stack, F.G.S. 

T. Rymer Jones, F.R.S. | H. Nort Humpureys, 

Rev. M. J. M.A., F.L.S. T. Spencer M.D., F.LS. 
SHIRLEY Hisperp, F.R.H.S, Rev. W. Wiss, F.R.A.S. 

J. W. M‘Gautey. M. Cuacornac (Paris Observatory). 
Tuomas Wricut, M.A., F.S.A. THE Hon. Mrs. Warp. 

CuAMBErs (Kew Obserw’.) G. E. Roserts. 

F.R.G.S. G. S. Brapy, M.R.CS. 

W. B. Davip Waker, M.D., F.LS. 

L. Lane CLARKE. Tue Hon. Ricnarp 
JONATHAN Coucu, F.L.S. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
ALEXANDER 8, HERSCHEL. ANDREW PRITCHARD. 

S. P. Woopwarp, F.G.S. E. J. Lowe, F.R.A.S, 


GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
SOLD BY, OR MAY BE ORDERED OF, ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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PAINS IN THE HEAD, DIMNESS OF SIGHT, SICKNESS, 


Oppression of the Chest, Lowness of Spirits, Apprehension of Imaginary 
Danger, Fear of Sudden Death, Disinclination for Active Employment, 
and other symptoms at all times troublesome, may be quickly removed 
by the use of Parr’s Lire Pitts. May be obtained of any Medicine 
Vendor, in boxes 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and in Family Packets, 11s, each. 


THE DIAL, WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
PRICE 2d. 


THE DIAL in its present form will be found to be the MOST COMPLETE FAMILY 
PAPER published. In addition to numerous Original Articles on Current Events, the 
DIAL publishes every week, Sketches, Stories, and Literary Selections. Among those 
which are now appearing, or have already appeared, may be mentioned Original Sketches 
of Native Life in India, by Gzorce THompson, Esq ; Papers by Mrs. H B. Stow; 
Friend Eli’s Story; Plan:ation Life in South Carolina, &c. THE DIAL also gives great 
prominence to Religious Intelligence of all denominations, Female Employment, 
Emigration, Benevolent Movements, &c. 


“The Publishing Office of the DIAL is at the OFFICE of the STAR and DIAL, 
Dorset Street, Salisbury Square, and the Office for the reception of Advertisements is at 
$7, Fleet Street, the corner of Whitefriars Street. 


THE WEEKLY REVIEW. 


‘The Weekly Journal of Opinion has become pre-eminently powerful in moulding 
public sentiment and forming individual character ; and it is acknowledged by men of 
religion and intelligence that a Journal of Opinion, connecting itself with the Chris- 
tianity of the United Kingdom. imbued with the principles of Christian ethics, and dis- 
cussing the leading questions of the day, Religious, Political and Social, had long been a 
desideratum in vhe Press of Great Britain. It was principally with a view to supplying 
this want that the WEEKLY REVIEW was established.  ° 

With this, its first and most important object, has been combined another which is also 
important, The Presbyterian Church, viewed as embracing the Presbyterian Commu- 
nions of England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, Canada, Australia, and the other Colonies, 
bulks largely among the Institutions of the Empire. But while all other Evangelical 
denominations, as well as Roman Catholics and Unitarians, have for a long time been 
represented in the metropolitan press the Presbyterian Church of the Empire has had 
no representative in the press of London, For reasons which must commend themselves 
to largeeminded men of all denominations, this ought not to be the case. The rapid in- 
crease which bas recently taken place in the number of Presbyterian congregauons in 
England, and the necessity which becomes every day more obvious of constituting all 
sections of Evangelical Presbyterians in England into a single Presbyterian Church, 
lend force to these considerations, ‘The time, then, has come ior permanentiy establish- 
ing in London ‘a journat representative of universal Presbyierianism. This the. con- 
ductors of the WEEKLY REVIEW aim at accomplishing. In the leaiing columns of 
the paper a fair amount of space is devoted to the discussion of questions relating to the 
Presbyterian Churenes. Letters on important Presbyterian matters are invited from all 
parts of the Empire. An avenue is thus opened up to Presbyterians to the public ear; 
a platform is afforded for the discussion of Presbyierian questions ; a puweriul instrue 
mentality is furnished for bringing the denomination into prominence ; and means are 
afforded for extending sympathy and promoting co-operation throughout all branches of 
the Presbyterian Church. 
FP yearly subscription to the WEEKLY REVIEW, on credit, is 11, 1s. 8d.; in 
advance, 


The WEEKLY REVIEW is published by Bayne and PicKLes, 4, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.,.on Friday afternoon, so as to be delivered in the country on Saturday, 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to the publishers, 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CQ, 
47, LUDGATE HILL. 


HE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH LAN. 
GUAGE, and of the Early Literature it Embodies. By Grorce P. Maxsn, Author 
ef “ Lectures on the English Lancnage.” 8vo. cloth. Price 16s. . 
ARLY ENGLISH POEMS. From Chaucer to Milton. Com. 
prising Specimens of the best Poetry during that period, with Biographical Notices, 
With 100 Illustrations by the first Artists. In one volume, feap. 4to., handsomely bound 
in cloth, price One Guinea; or morocco extra, 35s. 
*,* The design selecied for the binding of this beautiful volume is of a peculiarly rich 
and POUR character, for which the Exhibition Medal is awarded. 
| URITE ENGLISH POEMS. Complete Edition. Comprising 
a Collection of the most celebrated Poems in the English Language, with but one or 
two exceptions unabridged, from Chaucer to Tennyson. With 300 Ilnstrations from 
designs by the first Artists. 2 vols. royal Svo,, hali-bound, top gilt, Roxburgh style, 
price 38s.; or calf antique, price Three Guineas. 
LAVERY AND SECESSIO.. IN AMERICA: A Manual of 
American Affairs, from the Election of President Lincoln to the Present ‘lime, 
Second Edition, enlarged. With numerous Appendices and Tables. ‘Together with'a 
Reply to the Fundamental Arguments of Mr. James Spence, contained in his work on 
the American Union: forming a valuable Manual of Reference on all matters connected 
with the subject. With Map. 1 vol., post &vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
PROGRESS AND PRESENIr STATE OF BRITISH 
INDIA: a Manual for General Use ; based upon Official Documents furnished under 
the Authority of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. By Montcomery 
Martix, Esq., Author of “A History of the British Colonies,” &c. 1 vol., post 8vo,, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF NEW SOUTH WALES, from the Discovery of 
New Helland, in 1616, to the Present Time. By the late Roprrick Fiaxacan, Esq., 
Member of the Philosophical Society of New South Wales. 2 vols. 8vo., cloth, 24s. 


Three Vols., feap. 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 158. 
Recommended by the Examiners in the School of Modern History at Oxford. 


THE ANNALS OF ENGLAND; 


AN EPITOME OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 
From Cotemporary Writers, the Rolls of ; Parliament,_and other Public Records. 
Vol. I. From the Roman Era to the end of the Plantagenets. 
Vol. IT. From‘the Accession of the House of Lancaster to Charles J.. 
Vol. III. From the Commonwealth to the death of Queen Anne. 
* “We have rarely met with a more highly useful book for educational purposes than 
this Epitome. It gives a brief, but comprehensive outline of all the great events which 
have marked the character and habits of the British people, and fixes the dates of such 
events with accuracy and precision, in such a manner as to fix them upon the pupil’s 
memory, atid to store his mind with information that cannot be too highly prized. Asa 
book of reference, it will also be found valuable. We carnot but speak in terms of the 
highest approbation of the manner in which a most laborious undertaking has been thus 
far fulfilled ”—Da‘ly News. 
OXFORD, AND 377, STRAND, LONDON. J. H. AND JAMES PARKER. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GOTHIC 


ARCHITECTURE. 
BY JOHN HENRY PARKER, F‘S.A. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 170 Illustrations, and a Glossarial Index. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth lettered, price 5s. 

“ The attention which of late years has been given to Gothic Architecture, especially 
by men who are not professional architects, renders necessary some sure and safe guide 
to the study of the art. Such a book is that by Mr. Parker, a second edition of which 
has just made its appearance. The new matter and illustrations, incerporated with the 
old, combine to make it the most comprehensive and practically use‘nl treatise upon the 
subject which can be placed in the hands of any one desirous of being taught the princi- 
ples of Gothic structure. It was written, as the author says, not so much ‘ for architccts 
as for their employers, the gentry and clergy of England.’ ”—Art Journal. 

OXFORD, AND 377, STRAND, LONDON. J. H. AND JAMES PARKER. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET, 


‘WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER, 
18, ST, PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


The Bicentenary Memorial Veiume. 
‘Now y, Second ‘Thousand, in one handsome vol., demy 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
NGLISH NONCONFORMITY. By Rosext Vavauay, D.D. 


Second Thousand. In one vol. crown &vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

‘bea AND STATE TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO: being 

a History of Ecclesiastical Affairs from 1660 to 1663. By Joun Srovcuron, 
Author of “ Ages of Uhristendom before the Reformation,” &c. 

A New Edition, in one vol. 8vo., price 15s. cloth lettered, bevelled boards, 
HE ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. By the late 

CuristopHer ANvERSON. Edited by his Nephew, HuGH ANDERSON. 
ad Mae JUNIOR CLERK : a Tale of City Life. By Epwin Hopper. 

With Pretace by W. Epwyn Surpton, Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Small crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 

NEGRO EMANCIPATION. 


HE WEST INDIES: their SOCIAL and RELIGIOUS CON- 
DITION. By Epwarp Bean UNpeRHILL, Secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society. Crown 8vo, price 8s. 6d., cloth lettered, with Frontispiece. 
R. ISAAC TAYLORS HISTORY OF THE TRANSMISSION 
OF ANCIENT BOOKS TO MODERN ‘TIMES: together with the Process of His- 
torical Proof. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, a New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
HE WORLD OF MIND. An Elementary Book. By Isaac 
Taytor. In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
OHN HOWARD. By Hepworrn Drxon, Cheap Edition. Half-a- 


Crown, 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
CoNSIDER OF IT, TAKE ADVICE, AND SPEAK YOUR MINDS.” —Judges x1x.30. 


THE RESCUE OF FAITH; 


OR, A VINDICATION OF THE CROSS OF CHRIST: 
Being an Analysis and Refutation of the Rationalism of the Age,.as embodied in the 
Congregational Lecture on Christian Faith, by the Rev. J. H. Gopwax, Professor in New 
College, St. John’s Weod, Londen. By the Rev. Brewin Grant, B.A. 
“Never did an advocate more triumphantly make out his:case than does the Reverend 
gentleman in the work befere us. Jt is a masterly production, and we are glad to find 
it published at a cheap rate, so as to place it within the reach of all classes.”—dforning 


Advertiser. 
—_ LONDON: WARD AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Price Fourpence. 


THE BRITISH STANDARD, 
A WEEKLY FIRST-CLASS JOURNAL, PUBLISHED EVERY_FRIDAY." 
EDITED BY JOHN CAMPBELL, D.D. 


| Published every Wednesday. Price One Penny. 


THE BRITISH ENSIGN, 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL FOR THE PEOPLE. 
EDITED BY JOHN CAMPBELL, D.D. 

Published by DANIEL PRATT, 10, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, EC. 


In Cloth Boards, 328 pp. Price 3s. 6d. 


Dr. CAMPBELL’S LETTERS TO THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
British Quarterly Review.—“ These letters are levelled against the two grand forms 
of assault on Evangelical Christianity—Popery and Rationalism.” 
The Record.—*“ One of the first and most stunning blows struck at the ‘ Oxford Essays 
and Reviews’ is to be found in these Letters.” 


LONDON: JOHN SNOW, 35, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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street ; and sold by all respectable Druggists. 


BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET, 


ROWLAN DS? MACASSAR OFL. 
This Elegant and Fragrant Oil possesses wonderfully nourishing powers for promoting 
the growth, restoring and heaurifying the Human Hair.e It prevents it from falling off or 
turning gray—cleanse: it from Scurfand Dandriff—and makes it beautifully soft, pliable, 
and glossy. Price 3s. “d.; 75,3 Is. 6d. equal to four small); and 21s. per Bottle. 
ROW LAND KALY DOR. 


This Royally-patronized and Ladies’-esteemed Specific realizes a healthy purity of 
Complexion, and renders the Skin Soft, Clear, and Rlooming.- It also exerts the 
most soothing, co ling, and purifying action on the “kin, and eradicates Freckles, 
Tan, Pimples, Spots, Discolorations, and other Cutaneous Visitations. Price 4s. 6d, 
and 8s, 6d. per Bottle. 

OWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Den 
Compounded of Oriental Ingredients, is of inestimable value in 


FREEDO 
AND INSTANT RELIEF AND A RAPID CURE OF 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA, COLDS, 
And all tha Pranth. Throat and Tunrgs, are Insured by 


WHICH HAVE A MOST AGREEABLE TASTE. 
The particulars of many hundreds oy — may be had from every Agent throughout 
in 2. 
‘. CURE OF CONSUMPTIVE COUGH. 

From Messrs. (Arey & (o., Man of Ross House.—“ A lady told us she should never 
fear a consumptive cough again as long as she could get « box of Dr. Locock’s Wafers, 

friend, who was for years trouled with an asthma, the oppression at his chest, wheezing 
and difficulty of breathing was so great that you might have hear« him breathe three or 
four yards off. After h» had taken two boxes he could get up and dress without cough- 
ing, and his breathing was perfectly free. On getting another box from me, he said 
*They are, indeed, a wonderful med'cine.’”’ 

A few plain rules for the astumatic and consumptive are given away with every box 

Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers. . . 

O SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable for clear- 
ing and strengthening the voice. They havea pleasant tuste. - 
nee ts. l¢d., vs. 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 

CAUTION.—Every box of the GENUINE medicine has the words “ Dr. Locock’s 
Warers ” in white l-tters on a red ground in the Government Stamp, without which 
words ALL ARE COUNTERFEITS AND AN IMPOSITION. “ 


Indigestion and all Disorders of the Stomach, Sick Heada-he, Heartburn, Flatulency, 
Giddiness, anu all Bilious «disorders are immediately removed by 
DR. H''G9’S MEDICAL ATO8S, 
which have a delightful taste, and may be eaten as con'e:tionery. Sold at 1s. 14d., 
2s. 9d., and 4s. 64. per Packet. Wholesale Agents, Da Silva and Co., Bride lane, Fleet- 
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| ing the Teeth, Strengthening the Gums, and in giving a delicate Fragrance to the Breath. : 
{ It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and 
: preserves the Enamel, to which it imparts a Pearl-like Whiteness.— Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 
Sold at.20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON: and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ ” Articles. 
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